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EPIGRAPHIC NOTES. 

By Prof. V. V. Mirashi, M.A., 

Head oj the Sanskrit Department, Nagpnr University. 

♦ 

1. Identification of Places mentioned in the Siwani Plates of the 
Vakataka King Pravarasena II. 

Several inscriptions discovered in the Central Provinces and Berar have 
been published in the Epigraphia Indica, the Indian Antiquary and other 
research journals, by Fleet, Kielhorn, Bhandarkar, Hiralal and other scho¬ 
lars. The editors have in many cases tried to identify the localities men¬ 
tioned in these records. In some cases, however, they found no clue and 
gave up the task as hopeless, while in others the identifications they pro¬ 
posed do not appear to be convincing. I intend to examine from time to 
time in this journal the identifications proposed in the past and to suggest 
better ones if possible. 

The Siwani plates of the Vakataka king Pravarasena II were first edited 
by J. Princep in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol. V, p. 726 ff. 
and subsequently by Fleet in the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. Ill, 
p. 243 ff. They record the grant of the village Brahmapuraka near Karaflja- 
viraka to a Brahmin named Devadarmau of the Maudgalya gotra and the 
Taittiriya kakhd of the Black Yajurveda. The village was situated in the 
Bepnakarparabhaga and was bounded on the south by Vafapuraka, on the 
east by Kinihikhetaka, on the north by Pavarajjavataka and on the west 
by Kollapuraka. 

Dr. Fleet could not identify the places mentioned above except Kolla¬ 
puraka which, he thought, was ‘possibly the modern Kol&poor of the map, 
twenty-one miles south of Ilichpur’. This identification is open to several 
objections. The real name of the place near Ellichpur is not Kol&poor but 
Kholipur; besides, from the Ambe stone inscription of Kholeivara, we 
learn that it was founded by KholeSvara, a well-known general of the great 
Y&dava King Sihghafia (13th century A.D.), who named it after himself and 
granted it as an agrahara village to Brahmins. 1 Again, none of the other 
villages mentioned in the Siwani plates can be identified in the vicinity of 
Khol&pur, nor could Fleet identify the division Benn&k&rparabh&ga, in 
which the donated village was situated. Fleet's view cannot, therefore, 
be accepted. 

1 c/. fas** « 

G. H. Khan —Sources ef the Medieeval History of the Deccan (MarSJhI), p. 44. 

“ 1 
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Recently, while editing the Patna Museum plate of the same king 
Pravarasena II, Dr. Altekar of the Benares Hindu University has made another 
suggestion about the identification of one of the above places. The Patna 
Museum plate records the grant of the village. Sri Parpak& which was bounded 
by Brahmapuraka on the west, by Millukadratha on the east, by Darbha- 
viraka on the north and by Madhukajjfiarl on the south. About the identi¬ 
fication of these places Dr. Altekar says: 'Of the places mentioned Brahma- 
pura is the same village which was gifted away by the present donor by his 
Siwani plates; I would identify it with Br&hmanw&d& near EUichpur in 
Berar. Madhukajjhari seems to be the same as MadhunadI on whose bank 
the village Charmaiika of the Chammak plates was situated. The fact that 
Chammak is only four miles to the south of EUichpur supports my identifica¬ 
tion. The other villages must have been in the vicinity of modern EUichpur.’* 
If the above identifications proposed by Dr. Altekar are accepted, we should 
be able to locate most of the villages mentioned in the Siwani and Patna 
Museum plates in the vicinity of Chammak, about whose identification with 
Charm&iika there is no doubti There are several villages named Br&hman- 
wada in Berar ; but which of them is meant by Dr. Altekar is not clear. It 
is noteworthy that none of them is within 15 to 20 miles of Chammak. 
Besides, none of the other villages in the Siwani and Patna Museum plates 
can be identified in the vicinity of EUichpur or Chammak. 

The statement in the Siwani plates that Brahmapfiraka was in the 
Be^in&k&rparabh&ga is of utmost importance, but its significance has not 
been noticed till now. Last year Mr. Wellsted, Manager of the Manganese 
Mines at Mansar near Ramtek, kindly sent me a set of copper-plates of 
Pravarasena II, recently discovered at Tirodi in the Bal&ghat district, C. P. 
These plates record the grant of the village Ko&rabakluupda situated in 
the western division of Bennakata. As I have shown in my article on the 
plates which will soon be published in the Epigraphia Indica, Kofomba- 
khagda is evidently Kosamba near Tirodi. It lies about 20 miles west of 
the Waingafigft and was, therefore, evidently included in the western divi¬ 
sion of the Benn&kafc, which seems to be a district comprising territory 
on both the banks of the Waingangft,. This river is called Ve^ft in the 
Mah&bh&rata,* Padmapur&ja 2 * 4 and Matsyapur&^a®. The M4rka$deyapurapa 
calls it Ve$ya. Ve?v& in the V&yu* and Vinnft in the Kfirma PurAqia* 

2 J.B.O.R.S., M, 472. 

* Sabhitaman (Chitrashala Pre«s), Adbyiya 31, Si. 12. 

4 Swarga Khan4a (Venkateshvara Press), Adhy&ya 39, £l. 20-89. 

4 Adhyiya 114, Si, 27-28 (VenkaVuhvaia Presa £<1.). 

* Adhyiya 45, Si. 102. 

* Adhy&ya 47, Si. 82. 
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are evidently corrupt forms of the Sanskrit name Veny&. Bennfi in the 
Benn&kata of the Tirodi plates and Bepp& in the Benn&k&rparabhfiga of 
the Siwani plates, refer to the Waingangft. The villages of the Siwani, like 
those of the Tirodi plates, were evidently included in the ancient Waingangfi 
district and must, therefore, be searched for in the vicinity of that river and 
not in distant Berar. 

With this clue I could identify most of the villages mentioned in the 
Siwani plates. Karafija, about 6 miles from Amgaon, a railway station 
on the Caleutta-Nagpur line, is probably Karafijaviraka. Brahmapuraka 
the donated village is evidently BahmnI about three or four miles from 
Karafijfi. Kollapuraka of the plates is now represented by Kulpa near 
Kfirafijfi about five miles to the west of B&hmnl. Pavarajjavat-aka and 
Vatapuraka may be the modern Paraswada and Badgaon near BahmnI. 
They do not, however, lie to the north and south of BahmnI as stated in 
the plates, but are situated in the opposite directions. The official who 
drafted the charter may have been responsible for the mistake. About 
the identification of Brahmapuraka, Karafijaviraka and Kollapuraka, there 
is no doubt and as these places lie within 20 to 25 miles from the eastern 
bank of the Wainganga, they may be said to have been included in the 
ancient Bennakfirparabhaga as stated in the plates. 

The identification of these villages is important from another point of 
view also. It has been generally supposed that the Vfik&takas were ruling 
over a country corresponding to modern Berar. The above identifications 
would show that the country under the direct rule of the Vak&takas extended 
beyond the Wainganga up to the confines of the Mahakosala. The country 
between the Wardha and the Waingang& also was called Vidarbha in ancient 
times asis clear from the Malavikagnimitra of Kalid&sa. This also incidentally 
disproves R. B. Hiralal’s theory that Bhandak in the Chfindft district was 
the ancient capital of Mah&kosala. 

2. The Places mentioned in the Deoil Plates of the R&shtrakuta 
King Krishna III. 

These plates were first published by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar in the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVIII. They 
were subsequently re-edited with some corrections by the same scholar in the 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. V. They record the grant of the village T&1&- 
purumshaka in the Nagapura-Nandivardhana district to a Brahmin 
named Ijtshiyappa. The village was bounded on the east by Madfttadhin- 
dhara, on the south by the river Kanhanfi, on the west by the village of 
Mohamagrtona and on the north by Vadhrlra. Dr. Bhandarkar proposed 
the following identifications:—'Of these, Kanhanft is the’present river of 
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the same name, which has a course from the north-west of Nagpur to the 
south-east; Mohamagrama is the Mohgaon of the present day, situated in 
the Ckhindwada district, about 50 miles to the north-west of Nagpur; and 
Vadhrlra is Berdi in the vicinity of that town. Nothing corresponding to the 
remaining two names appears on the map and I am not able to identify them.’® 

These identifications do not appear to be satisfactory ; for, as pointed 
by R. B. Hiralal,® the Kanhana river which, according to the plates, bounded 
the donated village on the south, is far away (about 15 miles) from Mohgaon 
which, in Dr. Bhandarkar’s opinion, represents one of the boundary villages ; 
besides, it flows not to the south, but to the east of Mohagaon. Again Berdi 
is not to the north-east of Mohagaon as required, but lies about six miles to 
the east. We must, therefore, look for these villages elsewhere. 

The statement that the donated village was bounded on the south by 
the Kanhana river furnishes us with a clue to the identification of these 
places. It is quite dear that we must search for them within three or four 
miles from the northern bank of the Kanhana. Mohagaon, in the Nagpur 
district, about 20 miles north of Nagpur, seems, therefore, to represent the 
Mohamagrama of the plates. The Kanhana flows at a distance of only three 
miles south of this Mohagaon. Paindhree, which lies about two miles north¬ 
east of Mohagaon, probably represents the Vadhrlragrama of the plates. 
The other villages cannot be identified. 

The district in which the donated village was situated was named 
N&gapura-Nandivardhana which probably means Nandivardhana near 
Nagpur. 10 As I have shown elsewhere, Nandivardhana is the earliest capital 
of the Vakatakas known from inscriptions. The Poona plates of the Vak&taka 
queen Prabhavatigupta 11 are issued from Nandivardhana. It was subse¬ 
quently captured by Bhavattavarman of the Nala dynasty, whose Riddhapur 
plates 18 are issued from the same city. The place seems to have retained 
some importance down to the tenth century A.D. as appears from the present 
plates. It seems to have then given its name to a district. As Mr. Wellsted 
has shown, 13 its site is now indicated by N&npur, an ancient fortified place 
now in ruins, about 20 miles north-west of Ramtek. Mohagaon is only 16 
miles, as the crow flies, north-east of N&npur, and was, therefore, evidently 
included in the ancient Nagapura-Nandivardhana division. 


* Bp. Ind., s, p. 102. 

9 List of Inscriptions in C.P. and Bcrar (Second Edn.), p, 10. 

10 There are several such Joint place-names in Berar; cf. Barsi-TSkll (Tikli near Birsi), 

11 Ep, Ind., IS, 30 ff. 

Hid., 19, 100 if. 

19 JB.A.S., », 160" ff. 



NEED FOR REWRITING PANINI’S GRAMMAR. 

By S. P. Chaturvedi, M.A., 

Vyakarandchdrya, Kdvyatirtha, Morris College, Nagpur. 

Introduction. 

The greatest achievement of the Indian mind is to be seen in the sphere of 
Grammatical Science, wherein WTR’s name reigns supreme. Tiforfir, 
acknowledged as the foremost grammarian of the world, has rendered 
eminent services to the .Science of Language. For originality of plan and 
analytical ability, his grammatical system is unparalleled in the history of 
languages. Accurate and complete in its design, it is, at the same time, 
a " perfect miracle of condensation ”. In his marvellously concise work, 
BrerwfW, he has dealt with all the phenomena of the Vedic and classical 
Sanskrit so scientifically and thoroughly that he eclipses all his predecessors 
and successors. During the last 2,500 years, continuous attempts have 
been made to interpret and explain his work by a number of scholars— 
Sfifspjm and qcfafss, and and srmisfws—and his work 

has been studied with living interest in India by Sanskrit grammarians. 

An acquaintance with the recently developed Science of Comparative 
Philology has influenced the modern study of the Sanskrit language. It 
is no longer studied by Sanskrit Pandits only. It is now studied with 
scientific insight by scholars trained in the Western methods of critical 
studies. The Sanskrit language is not studied in isolation from the sister 
languages of the ancient world. Nor is the classical Sanskrit studied as 
divorced from the Vedic Sanskrit. As a result of the comparative study of 
ancient languages, our outlook has widened and we interpret and explain 
tfie phenomena of the Sanskrit language in the light of researches made after 
a close study of the Sanskrit (Vedic and classical) and other allied languages. 
We accept the P&jjinian rules and their traditional interpretations not 
before a critical examination. In the following lines, we venture to 
examine a few points in the P&ninian scheme of grammar that have to be 
considered in meeting the modern requirements of the Sanskrit Grammar. 

I 

On closer examination, formations of some words appear to have 
been wrongly accounted for by Tirorfa. They have to be critically examined 
and corrected. To elucidate the point, we will take some typical examples 
into consideration. 


5 
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(а) w'Srft lays down in a sjsr 1 that, in the conjugational tenses, the (roots) 

Vw, Vsn, etc. (belonging to the I conjugation) assume the form 

jfrg, Tsra and respectively. Thus he accounts for the forms wfiff, 
fanfa and q^frr. Now it will appear that the more correct and scientific 
way of accounting the first two forms is to regard them as the reduplicated 
forms of the Vwi and Vsrr (belonging to the III conjugation). As 
from the roots Vg and we get the reduplicated forms and 

so we can get from w and ftw from srt. The third example 

is not from the but from the (to see) [cf. <F«r: 

(watchmen, spies) in Eg.] belonging to the IV conjugation, with initial ^ 
dropped as in the word As from so from 

Vw-^(a Vedic root). 

( б ) The present tense form is accounted for by *nfai*T as from Vg 

(belonging to the I conjugation) which is changed to >z and has, as an 
exceptional case, 3 suffix instead of sr (*r<*), the usual suffix of the I 
conjugation.* The simple way to explain the form is to regard it as coming 
from Vn (V conjugation). As from Vr%, so from Vh- 

(c) an optional form for 3rt*rmt (wife and husband) has been 
regarded as an irregular formation (ww) by qrrfurf^r • 5WT, aratfra and 

further say that there is a substitution (an?t*rr) of 5 E for armt. 
Here also we may say that the natural way of explaining the form qpqtfl is to 
split the form in two 5 E + qtft («rtffa*?w) - the masters of the house. The 
word 5 * 1 , a by-form of 5 * 1 , occurs in Eg- in the sense of a house, e.g., ‘^r 

(Eg. 1 - 1 - 8 ). Also cf. the Latin word • Domus’ (a house). 

(d) Now we take the example of the periphrastic future (swmwfifar 
0 r the 2 nd future). This is taken by Tifafa as a separate non-conjugational 

tense. ^ 

5 ^, ’em*: —3rd person. 

*nm-, 2 nd person. 

— 1 st person. 

The students of the Ptojunian system of Grammar are perhaps not 
aware that the periphrastic future forms are simply fsptfta ffgagwrefa 
forms in the 3 rd person and they are joined to the present tense 

1 qipiwtU - * •, «reiw|I*ft (7-8-88). 

* 35 : »!*, (8-1-74). 

* (2-2-81). 
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2nd person and 1st person forms of in the 2nd and 1st person 

respectively. - Wr + «n%, *fth%? ■= «Sft\ + afl%r. Dual and plural 

fortn> are simply based on analogy. 

II 

To give the students a scientific insight, our modern way of teaching 
grammar should offer ‘ Rationale ’ for grammatical changes, which can at 
best be inferred only in the Paninian system. 

(a) Why is 3f sound retained in aiftj (the third person singular in the 
present tense of Var^) and dropped in ST: (the dual number) ? Students 
should be taught explicitly that the difference is due to the shifting 
of accents. In -sr:, st sound is dropped because of the shifting of the 
accent from a* to ft: (root to termination) and consequent weakening of the 

sound. 

( b ) Panini teaches 4 that V3PJ has got form in non-conjugational 
tenses ( e.g ., aijr in fee) and aw form in conjugational tenses (e.g., sjfa 
in 55^). But this is not wholly correct. We have got forms of the 
root in fo? in the Vedic literature [cf. sitft (was)]. Our grammar should state 
clearly that the non-conjugational forms of VWft existing in the Vedic 
Literature have disappeared in the classical Sanskrit and we have to 
borrow forms from the 

(c) The declensional forms of and are a conglomeration of 

forms from various stems (ftf-ft, gft-an*, ft«MR, etc.). The complete 

declensional forms of these stems being lost, an attempt was made to 
complete the scheme by borrowing forms of other stems. But Paninian 
grammar teaches us that all the declensional forms have their stem in 

and 

( d ) An important Phonetic Law, (inserting a short vocalic 

sound between two conjunct consonants for ease in pronunciation) is 
nowhere directly hinted in the Paninian system* (though it is known to the 
writers of ntflwrWR’s and fihwfp’s on Prosody). This Law is frequently 
applied in Pr&kfta languages (cf. wft -* **). But there are examples 

of the working of this Law in classical Sanskrit also. The word ipfrcw 
(desire) can be best understood by regarding it as an example of 


4 (2-4-52), 

• Only for Vodtc forms says ‘ ’ (6-4-86.}— or fig**. 
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HI 

In the P&ninian system of grammar, there are some so-called maxims 
of interpretation, which are often resorted to by commentators in inter¬ 
preting or discussing the meanings of qifoft’s qjr’s (e.g., ITtfR 

and The application of these maxims of interpretation 

betrays a very unfortunate ignorance of some fundamental principles on 
which the is based. As shown by me elsewhere, 7 the doctrines of 

aj'W'iUWlzrir and cut at the very root of the grammatical 

system and their acceptance will lead to many complications. The arei«qt*0 
of wmfa is a whole inter-connected work. Each qjr should be interpreted 
in the light of what we know from other i^'s and not in isolation from 
other ^r’s. 

Thus applying this widely accepted canon of interpretation, we find 
that interpretations of some ?j?r's, as propounded and aceepted a by commen¬ 
tators, can be proved faulty. The commentators, in these cases, instead 
of leading us to the most natural and simple interpretations, have gone 
astray. In such cases, w r e should reject the interpretations of commenta¬ 
tors. (See the interpretation of 'TtfatVs ^ ’ in my paper referred 

to above.) 

IV 

There are some of wfafa, which admit of modification in their 

wording, as has already been suggested by various commentators. For 
example, the igr ‘ ’ (1-2-32) should read ‘ esnffcr 

\ B In many cases tfilSlHRr has suggested additions, sub¬ 

stitutions and dropping of words in the ^sr’s of qrfaft. In such cases, allowing 
the *isf's to remain unchanged would lead to confusion.® Therefore, the sug¬ 
gestions made by should be carried out in the body of qtfttrc’s qsr's. 

The same remark applies to the suggested omission of those fjsr’s which 
are declared as useless (srsTF^ijar) by and other commentators. 

V 

Now we may refer to a point of importance, which has not been 
sufficiently emphasized in Pacini’s work—the relation between the Vedic and 

0 See on (1-8-3) and SFPJfpl (1-1-10). 

* My paper on “ Homogeneity of Letters in the Pacinian System— -a Critical Study”, read in the 
AlHndia Oriental Conference, Baroda (1933). 

* For detail, see commentary of on the 

» See the ^ (2-3-17) and the on it. 
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the classical Sanskrit. Though ttioir's work claims to deal with both these 
languages by treating the Vedic usages as exceptions to the classical, we are 
constrained to say that the Vedic section has been treated very hap¬ 
hazardly. It does not cover all the ground of the Vedic usages with the 
same thoroughness as is seen in the treatment of the classical Sanskrit. There 
is much scope for enlarging the Vedic section 10 sw&Tl). The long rope 

allowed to the Vedic forms by such fp’s as ‘ ’ (occurring very 

frequently in the Vedic section) does not clearly indicate the relation 
between the Vedic and classical Sanskrit. There should have been a more 
rational and scientific treatment of the Vedic section. 

Our grammar should clearly state that many classical Sanskrit forms 
are remnants of earlier Vedic forms. The word SRhWi (OTRl w) ?TW «:) 
possesses a remnant of the Vedic stem qqq; and is not formed by adding 
3H. in the end of the compound as qifafr prescribes. 11 

VI 

The basis of tirtr’s Grammar is, as Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar says, the usage 
of Brahmanas and Upanishads rather than of the classical Sanskrit 
literature. It is due to this reason that many formations accounted for by 
qrf&rr*r a re not found used in the classical Sanskrit. A thorough indexing 
of principal works written in the classical Sanskrit will give us an idea as 
to how many roots and formations accounted for in qrmfa’s are now 

rendered obsolete. Needless to say, such roots and formations deserve no 
place in a grammar of classical Sanskrit. 

More than 2,000 years ago, this very pertinent question was raised in 
q?fa[3p‘s (I-i-1): “ Why should Grammar provide for formations which 

are no longer used ?" The reply given there is more hypothetical than prac¬ 
tical. " Though some forms are not found used in the extant literature, 
yet grammar should make provision for them. Who knows they might have 
been used in some obscure work found in some corner of the world ? Our 
earth is made up of seven continents, there are three worlds, four Vedas 
with their auxiliary treatises, works on history, dialogues, traditions 
and Purftnas. How can one guarantee that a particular formation is not to 
be found somewhere in this extensive literature ?” 


10 There U no scientific treatment of governing compounds in qiRffq’s ,.^. t 

•“ 'TTCR'ffl (helping a sage). Even nomenclature of such a compound is wanting there. 

11 By the qjf, ' ’ (5-4-124). 
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Surely in the present practical age, when there is a cry for economy 
in all spheres of action, one would not like to overburden a grammatical 
treatise with rules for forming such words, the very existence of which can 
be reasonably questioned. In our reshaping TrfariVs arer«sn*fl, such tjsr’s have 
to be necessarily dropped. 

A rewritten version of srei’Wflq'l—at some places abridged and at other 
places made more scientifically comprehensive—embodying the results of a 
comparative study of the Vedic and classical Sanskrit, will be of great help 
and practical use to the modern students of the Sanskrit language. For, 
however much we may try to teach Sanskrit Grammar through the modem 
books (such as Bhandarkar’s and Trivedi’s), our students cannot be expected 
to have attained good grounding in and command over the Sanskrit 
language, unless they are taught Sanskrit Grammar by the Pacinian 
method. 



AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE EFFECT OF MANURING 
AND STAGE OF MATURITY ON THE YIELD AND 
MINERAL COMPOSITION OF PASTURE GRASS AND 
THEIR BEARING ON THE MINERAL REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE CATTLE OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES ' 1 ' 

By D. V. Bae 

AND 

C. R. Athawale. 

(Department of Agriculture, Central Provinces and Berar.) 

1. Introduction. 

Recent investigations summarised by Orr (1929) have shown that almost 
in every country there occur cases of malnutrition in cattle due to lack of 
calcium or phosphorus. An examination of the results of analysis of grasses 
from various places also shows that the mineral content of pastures from 
tropical and sub-tropical areas is, in general, lower than that recorded for 
pastures in cold temperate regions. In so far as India is concerned Orr (1929) 
has made the following observation:— 

‘‘Cattle in India in general are of poor quality and malnutrition is 
common. It is difficult, however, to estimate to what extent the malnutri¬ 
tion is due to lack of any particular food constituent, as the conditions appear 
to be such that the effects of any particular deficiency tend to be over¬ 
shadowed by the effects of sheer starvation.” “In addition to general 
undernutrition, however, there are evidently, in certain areas marked defi¬ 
ciencies of minerals in the herbage.” 

The cattle of the C. P. and Berar in general cannot be said to be of a 
particularly good quality. This may either be due to undernutrition or to 
deficiency of minerals, or other factors. In order to remove the defects 
due to undernutritiou attempts must be made to increase the outturn of 
grass per acre, but if the defect is due to deficiency of minerals this must 
be made good either by improving the quality of the herbage or by the direct 
method of feeding adequate quantities of minerals to the cattle. An in¬ 
vestigation was therefore started to ascertain the effect of manuring on the 
quality and yield of the herbage and to study other cognate problems and 
this paper records the results of three years, obtained from a detailed study 
of the following factors:— 

* Paper read at the Twenty-second Indian Science Congress, Calcutta, 1935. 
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(1) The effect of manuring on the yield and mineral content of grass. 

(2) Variations in the mineral content of grass cut at various stages of 

growth. 

(3) The effect of frequency of cutting on the yield of grass. 

(4) The mineral content of the herbage and its bearing on the mineral 

needs of cattle of the C. F. 

2. Experimental. 

Quadruplicate grass plots according to the Latin square design were 
laid out in the Telankheri Park in May 1931 and were treated with different 
types of fertilisers. In one set of 16 plots the grass grown is of the usual 
local type growing naturally in the park area and in the other set of 1G plots 
the land was sown with the Economic Botanist’s grass mixture containing 
different types of grasses and legumes. There are thus tw'o types of-grasses 
grown in the experimental plots at Telankheri and these are referred to in 
this paper as " Local grass ” and " Economic Botanist's grass mixture”. 
Manorial treatments employed were as follows :— 

(!) Control uumanured. 

(2) Superphosphate at the rate of 200 lbs. per acre per annum. 

(3) Ammonium sulphate at the rate of 100 lbs. per acre per annum. 

(4) Superphosphate and ammonium sulphate at the rate of 200 lbs. 

and 100 lbs. respectively per acre per annum. 

Each plot was divided into 3 parts, the grass from one being cut at 
monthly intervals, that from the 2nd at the flowering stage and that from 
the 3rd at the dead ripe stage. As the design of the two sets of plots is 
exactly alike only a sketch plan of the plots growing the local grass is given 
iu Fig. 1. 

Yields of grass from the experimental plots. —Average yields of grass 
per acre obtained from the experimental plots receiving different manurial 
treatments and cut at varying stages of growth are given in Table I. 

These results show the following :— 

(1) The yield of dry grass per acre from the plots growing Economic 

Botanist’s grass mixture is, irrespective of the various treatments, 
generally l\ to 2 times the yield obtained from the corresponding 
plots growing the local grass. 

(2) The yield of grass per acre from plots cut at monthly intervals is 

usually less than that obtained from the plots giving a single cut 
either at the flowering or at the dead ripe stage. Similar results 
were obtained in Australia by Griffiths Davies and Sim (1931) 
and by Paterson (1933) at Trinidad with Elephant grass. 
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FIG. 1 

A SKETCH PLAN 

SHOWING THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
PERMANENT GRASS PLOTS LAID OUT AT 
THE GOVT DAIRY FARM TELANKHERl 
NAGPUR 



REFERENCES 

A.''* MANUREO WITH AMMONIUM SULPHATE ONLY 
U. - UN MANURED 

A.8.« MANURED WITH AMMONIUM SULPT + SUPERPHOSPHATE 

S. * MANUREO WITH SUPERPHOSPHATE ONLY 

M. = HERBAGE CUT AT MONTHLY INTERVALS 

F. as *» •* ONCE AT THE FLOWERING STAGE 

0, as » »> »» »* ” OEAORlPE STAGE 






Table I showing the yield in lbs. per acre of dry grass from the permanent experimental plots at Telankheri 
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(3) Except in one or two instances the yield of grass whether cut at 

the flowering or at the dead ripe stage does not show any appre¬ 
ciable variation. 

(4) The yield of grass obtained from plots receiving a dressing of 100 lbs. 

ammonium sulphate per acre is about 1| times that obtained from 
the unmanured plots in the case of both types of grasses. 

Botanical composition of the herbage. —Botanical composition as ascer¬ 
tained by the second Economic Botanist, C. P., showed that in the year 1931 
the predominant species of grass in the Local and Economic Botanist’s grass 
mixture areas were A ndropogon pumilus and Ischatmum sulcatum respec¬ 
tively whereas during the year 1933, in the case of the former, Iseilema laxum 
has become the predominant species although there has not been any very 
appreciable change in the herbage from the latter area. The grass grown 
on the local grass area is usually rough and stunted in growth and comes 
to maturity earlier than that from the area reseeded with the Economic 
Botanist’s grass mixture. 

Mineral composition of the grasses. —Results of chemical analyses of the 
various samples of grasses obtained annually from the permanent experi¬ 
mental plots are given in Tables II, III and IV, which show the following :— 

(а) The percentages of calcium (CaO) and phosphoric acid (P s O s ) in 

dry grass are usually more in the case of the local grass than those 
found in the case of the Economic Botanist’s grass mixture, but 
as the latter gives a higher yield per acre than the former, the 
total quantities of CaO and P 2 0 6 removed per acre by the herbage 
from both the areas do not show any appreciable variation. 

(б) Grass cut at monthly intervals is somewhat richer in P 2 0 5 than that 

cut at the flowering stage and the latter is somewhat richer than 
that cut at the dead ripe stage, but such a difference in respect 
of calcium content of the grass is not noticeable to any appreciable 
extent. Husband and Taylor (1931) also found similar variations 
in the phosphatic content of the young grass grazed monthly and 
mature herbage. Results obtained by Paterson (1933) also 
generally support our observations. 

(c) The mineral content of the grass does not appear to be affected in 
any way by the various manurial treatments employed. Grunder’s 
( 1933 ) experiments also showed that the increase in the yield of 
dry matter was found to be a more important result of the ferti¬ 
liser-treatment than any increase in the percentage of calcium 
or phosphorus. 



Table II showing the average mineral composition of grasses from the manurial experiments 
conducted at Telankheri during the year 1931 - 1932 . 
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Table III showing the average mineral composition of grasses from the mammal experiments 
conducted at Telankheri during the year 1932 - 1933 . 
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K .K's 13*23 11*52 9-84 14*86 11*80 7*94 19*33 17*19 12*05 15-00 14-29 11*44 
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Table IV showing the average mineral composition of grasses from the manurial experiments 
conducted at Telankheri during the year 1933 - 34 . 
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Analyses of various samples of grasses from Adhartal farm, Jubbulpore, 
receiving different mammal treatments and cut at varying stages of maturity, 
also corroborated the findings recorded under (b) and (c) above. Some 
typical figures of analyses obtained are given in Table V. 

Table V. 

Showing the mineral composition of grasses from Adhartal Farm, Jubbulpore. 


Percentages of PaOfl and CaO in dry matter: Average for 3 years 


Manuriid treatments 

Grass cut in the 
1st fortnight of 
October 

Grass cut in the 
2nd fortnight of 
October 

Grass cut In the 
1st fortnight of 
November 

Grass cut in the 
2nd fortnight of 
November 


P 2 O 0 

CaO 

m 


Pt'O; 

- 

CaO 

r*o 5 

CaO 

Initial application of 

20 mdse bonemeal per 

0-390 

0*527 

0-396 

0-526 

0*290 

0-562 

0*261 

0-642 

acre. 









Initial application of 

30 mds. slaked lime 

0-200 

0*035 

0-163 

0-547 

0-193 

0*618 

0-122 

0*636 

per acre. 









Initial application of 
30 mds. basic slag 

0-438 

0*611 

0-388 

0*023 

0-203 

0-020 

0-279 

0-711 

per acre. 









yntreated 

0-206 

0*490 

0-156 

0*501 

0*142 

0*671 i 

0-120 

0-621 


These results show that the phosphoric acid content of the grass has 
pot been appreciably increased by initially manuring the land heavily with 
phosphatic fertilisers and the calcium (CaO) content has also not been in¬ 
creased as a result of manuring the land with either slaked lime or lime 
mortar. These figures further show that the early cut grass, e.g., that cut 
in the first fortnight of October, will yield hay of higher mineral content as 
compared to that cut late in the 2nd fortnight of November. 

Some of the results obtained by Godden and quoted by Orr (1929) show 
that the addition of phosphatic fertilisers to cultivated soil did not increase 
the phosphorus content of the pasture, and omission of phosphorus from the 
fertilisers applied to the soil did not also materially affect the percentage 
of i*»0 & in the grass. On very poor soils the application of phosphatic ferti¬ 
lisers resulted in an increased percentage of P 2 0 5 in the grass. 

Results of chemical analysis show that the soil of our experimental plots 
contains on an average 0 • 10 to 0 >20 % of total and 0 *005 to 0 *04 % of avail¬ 
able P»O s and cannot be said to be poor in this constituent when compared 
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to several other soils found in this Province, which show either traces or as 
low a percentage of total P 2 O a as 0-01. 

Bearing of these results on the mineral needs of cattle of the Province .— 
According to the figures quoted by Orr (1929), the percentages of P 2 0 6 
and CaO in dry matter of normal grass and grass producing deficiency 
diseases, are as follows :— 



Normal grass 

Poor grass 

% CaO 

0/ T> o 

% CaO 


(I) 

1-116 

0 • 490 

0-693 

0 * 380 

(2) 

0* 88 

0-440 

0-460 

0-150 

(3) 

0-110 

0-560 

0-185 

0-156 

(4) 

0-950 

0-420 

0-279 

0-143 

(5) 

0-060 

0-670 

0-210 

0-290 

(6) 

1 • 000 

0-930 

0-490 

0-190 

(7) 

0 - 420 

0 ■ 560 

0-410 

0-300 

(8) 

0-410 

0-560 

0-340 

0-240 


From the figures given above it would appear that the mineral composi¬ 
tion in respect of P 2 O s and CaO of the local grass from Telankheri is quite 
satisfactory, but that of the Economic Botanist’s grass mixture and of the 
grass samples from Jubbulpore is somewhat disappointing. In correlating 
the percentage of CaO and P a 0 5 in the grasses with the possibility of occur¬ 
rence of deficiency diseases we must, however, take into consideration the 
minimum mineral requirements of cattle in respect of calcium and phos¬ 
phorus. In this connection some experiments carried out by Theiler (1927) 
et al give the following interesting data:— 

(1) When heifers about 12 to 18 months old and weighing 
initially about 400 lbs. per animal were given a “ Border line 
mineral ration ” containing 15 -0 grams CaO and 11*0 grams P,0 6 
per head per day, it was observed that although these quantities 
of minerals are not sufficient for growth, the actual deficiency 
disease did not became definite until after calving. One heifer 
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did fairly well on this quantity of P a O # for 18 months, increasing 
in weight from 370 lbs. to 920 lbs. and remained in fair condition, 
although inferior to heifers receiving an " Adequate mineral 
ration" described below. 

(2) When heifers about 12 to f8 months old and weighing initially 360 
to 550 lbs. per head were given a " Moderate or adequate mineral 
ration" containing 37 grams CaO and 28 grams P a 0 5 per head 
per day, the animals grew normally and maintained excellent 
condition right throughout the experiment. The weight of the 
individual animals at the close of the experiment after 18 months 
was about 1,200 lbs. 

For practical purposes we may therefore assume from the data given 
above, the following standards in respect of P*O s and CaO, for ordinary 
working animals of average weight. Average weight of cattle in C. P. is 
approximately 600 to 900 lbs. per head. 


‘'Border line requirements ’’ 
in grams per day per head 

** Moderate or adequate 
requirement* *’ in grams 
per day per head 

CaO 

PA. 

CaO 

P A 

15-0 

11*0 

] 

37*0 

28*0 


The net energy required for maintenance by an animal weighing 1,000 lbs. 
according to Armsby’s feeding standard, is 6 therms. Warth (1928) has found 
that 6 therms of net energy can be obtained from 16 lbs. of dry grass. The 
quantities of CaO and P t 0 6 supplied by 16 lbs. of grass assuming that it is 
poor in minerals (0-6 % CaO and 0-25% P,0 S ), would be 34 >0 and 17*0 
grams respectively which are much higher than the quantities for " Border 
line requirements” quoted above. In the case of good grass containing 
about 0*8% CaO and 0 • 5 % P,0„ the maintenance ration of 16 lbs. dry 
grass would supply 54*36 grams CaO and 33*97 grams P t O, per head per 
day which are more than the adequate requirements of ordinary cattle. It 
would thus appear that if the animals could be supplied with the minimum 
quantity of dry grass, there would be no danger of starvation in respect of 
CaO and P»0 8 , at least in the case of the bullocks, and in all probability in 
the case of cows giving poor quantities of milk. In this connection it must 
also be mentioned that the working bullocks and cows in milk, generally 
weigh less than 1,000 lbs. and are occasio. .’’v fed by the cultivators with 
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cotton seed, oil cakes and leguminous fodders containing a higher percentage 
of CaO and P 2 0 6 , and the chances of occurrence of deficiency diseases due 
to lack of minerals would therefore be rare if the required quantity of grass 
is available per head per day. Aiyer and Kayasth (1931) concluded that 
the grasses of C. P. are generally poor in phosphoric acid and lime when 
compared with those in British pastures, aiid without taking into considera¬ 
tion the minimum requirements of cattle in respect of these minerals they 
suggested that the problem of supplying sufficient phosphoric acid to the 
cattle of the Central Provinces required to be solved. 

It has, however, been clearly shown above that according to the data 
of Theiler et id, the minimum requirements of cattle in respect of minerals 
can be usually met with if the required quantity of dry grass is available 
per head per day. In our opinion, therefore, in order to improve the general 
condition of the cattle of this Province, steps should firstly be taken to 
increase the production of grass per acre, so that the cattle would get their 
minimum energy requirements equal to 15 lbs. of dry grass per head per 
day. The problem appears to us, therefore, to be primarily one of starvation 
rather than malnutrition due to lack of minerals in so far as the cattle in 
general of this Province are concerned, and the question of adequate supply 
of energy requirements of the cattle is consequently more important than 
that of mineral composition of the herbage. Grasses of low mineral compo¬ 
sition, those containing 0-5 % CaO and 0-25 to 0-3 % P 2 O s if available 
in adequate quantities, would supply approximately the required minimum 
mineral needs of the cattle. 

It may be mentioned here that in the case of the heavy milch animals, 
the drain on the body calcium and phosphorus due to the development of 
the foetus and the production of milk is very severe but in such cases it is 
usually made good by feeding the cattle with adequate quantities of green 
fodder and concentrates. Maintenance diet experiments recently conducted 
at the Telankheri Government Farm, Nagpur, results of which have not 
yet been published, showed that the animals under the experiment lost in 
weight for want of adequate quantity of protein and not for want of any 
calcium or phosphorus. When these cattle were fed with sterilised bone- 
meal and salt they did not show any improvement in body weight but they 
ppt on weight and almost became normal when fed with adequate quantities 
pi protein in the form of concentrates. 

In special cases, however, where symptoms of mineral deficiency are 
visible it will be necessary to give adequate quantities of the mineral to the 
cattle. For this purpose the ration when required can be supplemented 
with one ounce of sterilised bonemeal per head per day. The required 
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quantity of bonemeal, at the suggested rate, would be approximately 23 lbs. 
per head per annum, the cost of which would be about Rs. 1—6—6 
(Rs. 8—8—0 per cwt. F. O. R. Nagpur from the Cawnpore Chemical Works). 
An ounce of the sterilised bonemeal would give approximately 10 grams of 
CaO and 7 grams of P £ 0 4 . 

The importance of occasional application of phosphates to pasture 
areas with a view to maintaining the soil phosphorus content and promoting 
the growth of legumes in the herbage, must not, however, be overlooked. 

3. Summary. 

(1) Results of yields of I,ocal grass and Economic Botanist’s grass 
mixture show the following :— 

(a) The yield of grass per acre from plots cut at monthly intervals is 

usually less than that obtained from the plots giving a single cut 

either at the flowering or at the dead ripe stage. 

(b) The yield of grass whether cut at the flowering stage or at the dead 

ripe stage does not show any appreciable variation. 

(c) A dressing of 100 lbs. ammonium sulphate per acre increases the 

yield of grass by about 50 %. 

(2) The percentages of calcium (CaO) and phosphoric acid (P*O s ) in dry' 
grass are usually more in the case of the Focal grass than those found in the 
case of the Economic Botanist’s grass mixture, but as the latter gives 
a higher yield per acre than the former, the total quantities of these ingredients 
removed per acre by the herbage from both the areas do not show any- appre¬ 
ciable variation. 

(3) Grass cut at monthly intervals is somewhat richer in P*0 6 than 
that cut at the flowering stage and the latter is somewhat richer than that 
cut at the dead ripe stage, but such a difference in respect of calcium content 
of the grass is not noticeable to any appreciable extent. 

(4) The mineral content of the grass, does not appear to be affected 
in any way by the various manunal treatments employed. 

(5) From the data given by Theiler in respect of minimum and adequate 
mineral requirements of cattle of average weight and that given in the paper 
in respect of the percentage composition of the ordinary grass, it is eohsi- 
dered that ordinarily if the animals can be supplied with the mini tnp m 
quantity of dry grass required for their maintenance, there would be ho 
danger of deficiency in respect of calcium and phosphoric acid. 

(6) The problem, therefore, in so far as this Province is concerned, 
appears to be primarily one of starvation rather than malnutrition due to 
lack of minerals. 
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(7) With a view to increasing the yield of grass per acre, the question 
of manuring the grass lands with adequate quantities of ammonium sulphate 
deserves careful consideration, 

(8) In special cases where calcium or phosphoric acid deficiency is 
likely to occur the cheapest method by which this can be avoided would 
be to feed the cattle with one ounce of sterilised bonemeal per head per day. 
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INTERIM REPORT 


on an Excavation conducted by Dr. G. R. Hunter, by permission of Government, 
in a rock-shelter, hereinafter called Dorothy Deep Rock-Shelter No. 1, situated 
in the valley known as Dorothy Deep, about 2 miles W.N.W. of 
Pachmarhi in the Mahadeo Hills, Central Provinces, India. 

Situation. 

From Pachmarhi the Shelter is approached by motor car to a point 
about 3 furlongs from the metalled road. Progress is then made on foot 
along the track leading to Dorothy Deep, for about 4 furlongs. Here, at 
an unmarked point, the track must be quitted, and a course laid due North 
across thick jungle until one emerges on the steep southern scarp (looking 
North) of a wide valley. This scarp is then negotiated for a distance of 
about 150 yards at an angle of about 45 degrees. But although thus some¬ 
what difficult of approach from above, the Shelter is easily reached from the 
valley below, and would constitute a convenient and accessible home for 
hunters and trappers operating in the wide and well-stocked valley of 
Jambudwip which spreads itself for a mile in front and several miles East 
and West—right and left—of the cave. The average level of the terrace 
or plateau of this valley is about 100 feet below the Shelter, while the inter¬ 
secting gorges descend a further 200 feet. The Shelter constitutes a cavity 
in the sandstone cliff, some 20 feet in height. 

The floor of the Shelter is some 70 feet at its greatest length, West to 
East, and some 30 feet at its greatest width, North to South, in the region 
that I called the ‘nullah section’ in my 1933 report,* which extends along 
the meridian 30, of the contour sketch accompanying this report, from 
parallel h southwards. 

Of this floor a portion, 36 feet long and from 11' to 20' wide, was 
covered with soil and rock debris, varying in depth from 2 inches along 
meridian 0 by progressive increase to over 50* along line 18, and probably 
to greater depths in the higher and as yet unexcavated meridians. This 
corresponds with the fact that whereas the rock-bed of the Shelter appears 
to be almost level, the floor surface, before excavation, showed a slope of 
about 1 in 20 towards the North and 1 in 5 towards the West. This incli¬ 
nation of the surface moreover, corresponds with the folding of the rock. 
The Shelter seems to have been formed by pressure causing a local fault in 
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the rock, a diamond-shaped cavity overhung by separated strata of rock, 
slabs of which have from time to time detached themselves and slid forward 
on to the floor of the cave. Sometimes these slipping slabs have disinte¬ 
grated on falling into small chunks of sandstone interspersed with minute 
quartz pebbles, Other slabs have remained substantially intact, their level 
undersides parallel to the level face of the bed-rock, and with a layer of soil 
imprisoned between them. Steps in the process can be clearly seen in photo 
No. 1, Plate I. 

Excavation . 

The previous excavation undertaken at Christmas 1932 had been con¬ 
fined to the nullah area and a trial pit close to the rock-wall. In both of 
these areas bed-rock had been reached at about 2 feet. I determined there¬ 
fore to commence my Diwali 1934 excavation by a trial trench right across 
the breadth of the cave from the limit of the northern extension of the surface 
soil on P to the wall of the Shelter on K, This trench revealed a depth of 
soil to as much as 5 feet at Dx2I, The soil, moreover, was compact and 
stratified, with signs of only local disturbance here and there by white ants. 
This comparatively undisturbed stratification, which I had failed to discover 
in my earlier excavations in Jambudwip Shelter No. 1 during the hot weather 
of 1933, was important, as it would enable us to determine the chronological 
sequence of the objects discovered. This was on October 24th. Meanwhile 
I had on October 23rd selected my datum level and made a contour plan 
of the surface soil as well as I could with the assistance of 3 coolies, one spirit 
level and tape-measure marked in inches lent by the P. W. D., a ball of string, 
and a measured rod, marked in centimetres, lent me by the Royal Anthro¬ 
pological Institute, London, for quite other purposes ! The P. W. D. had 
declined my request for the loan of an overseer, so I had to do as best I could. 
The accompanying plans (Appendix V) are, therefore, probably full of minor 
inaccuracies, but are, I hope, sufficiently reliable for our purposes. I had 
arrived in Pachmarhi on the night of Saturday, October 20th. The 21st 
was Sunday ; and Monday the 22nd was spent in mobilising my staff. I 
was able to get Babulal, one of the men I had trained in 1933 ; but the two 
other recruits were new men, and, owing to the unsettling influences of 
Diwali, not always the same men ! Work was started on the 23rd, Tuesday, 
and continued daily to the 11th November inclusive, except for two 
Sundays—19 days in all. The Shelter was usually reached about 10 a.m., 
and excavation made from then to about 4 p.m. daily. 

On October 25th, having completed the digging of the trench to bed¬ 
rock, I had to decide where to start my systematic exploration. It was 
dear that with this depth of soil and extent of area it would not be possible 
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to excavate the whole matrix in the 19 days at my disposal. Every cubic 
inch of soil had before removal to be carefully negotiated, to avoid, as far 
as possible, damaging any bone, pottery, or other fragile relics it might 
contain; and, after removal, had to be passed through a fine meshed sieve 
to be sure that no minute objects—such as the tiny beads found in the 1932 
and 1933 excavations—be overlooked and lost. I could, of course, have 
employed more men, but only at the expense of effective supervision, as I 
had learnt in my earlier explorations. I chose accordingly to start work 
on the area that lay west of my trench, area A to I by 19 to 0, as this was 
likely to prove shallower in depth, and therefore of less importance. I 
consider it always best to start on the less important areas in order that the 
experience then gained, of the nature of the soil, state of preservation of 
bones, and, consequent thereon, the best methods of attacking the problem 
of their successful excavation, may be available for work on the areas of 
greater importance. I started therefore on the excavation of this area, 
dividing it up into such sections and levels as the evidence of the strata 
successively uncovered suggested as convenient. These sectional areas are 
listed in Appendix I, and contents of the more important classified in Appen¬ 
dix II. The numbering is taken from their serial numbering in my field 
notes, and is therefore not completely consecutive (particular objects found 
within the areas having also received serial numbers in my field notes). My 
field notes are herewith reproduced—Appendix IX—since they record the 
impressions of the moment, which, even when subsequently shown to be 
misconceived, are not without interest to students of the material excavated. 
In these notes ‘giti’ means small quartzite and sandstone pebbles. 

Conclusions. 

My conclusions on points of detail are given in Appendix III (Analysis 
of Bone, Pottery and Quartzite implements). These and my general conclu¬ 
sions are of course subject to what new knowledge may be obtained from the 
excavation of the remaining—and, as I surmise, more important—portion 
of the Shelter’s floor-deposits. With this reservation my general con¬ 
clusions—taking into account the experience of my 1932 and 1933 excava¬ 
tions—are as follows :— 

1, Dorothy Deep No. 1 (Like Jamhudwip No. 1 and 2 and Monte 
Rosa) has been inhabited by men who for some purpose or purposes used 
flint implements of a distinctive character that has been found widely in 
other parts of the world, and is classed by us as Mesolithic in the sequence 
of prehistoric cultures, and labelled Tardenoisian, after one of its character¬ 
istic sites, the village of Tardenois, in France. 
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2. While the exact purpose of these implements is unknown, it may 
have been to barb arrows or harpoons. 

3. The multiplicity of shapes and sizes of implements, characteristic 
of most stone-using folk, is notably absent, and suggests that our men 
depended upon another material, or materials, for many purposes* But 
all trace of metal or polished stone in association with the quartz implements 
and flakes being absent, one is forced to conclude that in Paehmarhi, as in 
Europe, these people lived before the metal age, and even the Neolithic age. 
Doubtless the material on which they depended for ordinary purposes was 
wood. 

4. At a later stage the Shelter was inhabited by men using pottery. 
Though I have not yet found any sterile layer separating the two cultures, 
and though a few quartz flakes have been found in the upper layers where 
pottery abounds, and a few pottery fragments at a depth of 9 inches where 
flakes abound, yet I doubt whether there was any overlap in time between 
the two cultures, the depth of overlap in space being so limited—2 or 3 
inches at the most—as to suggest nothing more than the inevitable distur¬ 
bance of the surface soil to a depth of 2 or 3 inches by the first pottery users. 
Even if several thousand years separated the two cultures one would not 
expect to find any depth of soil separating them, since in the nature of the 
local circumstances, soil can only accumulate here whilst the Shelter is in 
occupation with consequential erosion and pulverisation of the fragments 
of fallen sandstone by perpetual contact with human feet, hands and imple¬ 
ments. During an uninhabited period the soil on the floor is as likely to 
diminish as to accumulate, such accretion as may be deposited by occasional 
rock-falls being offset by wind erosion. 

5. Whereas the skeletons found in Jambudwip No. 1, though found 
in soil impregnated with quartz flakes and implements, may have represented 
interments of a later age, pottery fragments being found in their vicinit}', 
the skeleton found in Dorothy Deep No. 1 admits of no such interpretation. 
It was found in association with the typical Tardenoisian flakes and imple¬ 
ments, but without a vestige of pottery, which indeed was entirely absent 
not merely at the level of the skeleton, 18*-21*, but for a further 10* above 
it. The surface soil down to 6* was however strewn with pottery—about 
100 fragments in the area E £ to F $ X 16$ to 12£, the very area in Which, 
a foot deeper, the skeleton was found. Now if this interment was <>f the 
pottery-using period and the soil excavated to a depth of 2 feet for the pur¬ 
pose, how comes it that in filling in the excavation after burial none of the 
excavated earth was thrown in, or, if thrown in, only after weeding out 
every piece of the 100 fragments of pottery ? This question has only to be 
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asked to make it evident that the interment in question is a pre-pottery¬ 
using mesolithic interment. It is probable that some at least of the inter¬ 
ments in Jambudwip No. 1 were also Tardenoisian, as I suggested in my 
earlier reports probable but not certain; whereas in the case of this 
Dorothy Deep No. 1 skeleton it is certain. It is to be added that so far no 
beads or other objects have been found in association with it. It is un¬ 
fortunate that the cranium, except for two very small pieces, had been entirely 
devoured by white ants. 

6. While several minor varieties are discernible among the quartz 
implements, the number found in this Diwali excavation is insufficient to 
attempt to establish a chronological sequence. But it is not unlikely that 
the exploration of the remainder of the floor, P to M x 36 to 21 may make 
this feasible. The matter is of some importance as will be gathered from the 
attached extract from a letter sent me by Professor Henry Balfour, f.r.s.. 
Curator of the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. 

7. So far no evidence has been found of the presence of pre-mesolithic 
man in these shelters. However, only a very small area, A-Dx 19-16 has 
so far been excavated to a depth exceeding 3 feet. 

8. The principal points remaining to be settled are therefore 

(a) The race of the Tardenoisian inhabitants. 

( b) The correct sequence of the different variety of ‘barbs’—equilateral, 

isosceles, scalene, crescentic. 

(c) The existence of any earlier paleolithic cultures. 

(c) will be definitely decided, (b) probably and (a) possibly. (Viz., if we 
find another .skeleton with cranium intact. For importance of this, see 
attached letter from Oxford University Committee for Anthropology, Appendix 
VIII) when the remainder of the floor is excavated. This I propose to 
undertake, with Government’s permission, after the termination of the courses 
of lectures I am giving in Morris College on Saturday, 2nd March 1935.* 

Appendix I. 

List of Sectional Areas excavated. 1 

No. 1. Trial Trench from surface to bed-rock, and from P to J by 19 to 21. 

2. B-D2 x 19-7, From surface to 6' below surface. 

8. A-B x 19-15, From surface to 6*. 

6. B-D2 X19-7, From 6* to 10". 

* Accomplished* Report may be expected next year, 

1 The letters and numbers ere to the plans. See Appendix V. 
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7. D2-E3 x 19-12, From surface to 6". 

8. I)2-G xl2-6, From surface to 4". 

9. G to Rockwall x 12-6, From surface to 8". 

10. E3 to 1x19-12—Xmas Excavation surface accumulations 6'—18". 

11. D2-E3 x 19-12, From 6"~10". 

12. D2-G X12-6, From 4"-10*. 

13. A-B X15-9, Surface to 6". 

14. A-Gx 19-14. From previous levels to a maximum depth of 18*. 

18. A D x 19-14. From previous levels to a maximum depth of 24*. 

19. A-Dxl4~8. From previous levels to a maximum of 18*. 

20. A-Dx8-0. From surface to maximum depth of 8*. 

21. D to Rockwall X 8-0. From surface to 1*. 

22. „ „ 1" to 2". 

23. „ „ 2* to 3*. 

24. D to Rockwall x 6-0. From 3" to 5*. 

25. D to Rockwall X 6-0. From 5" to 8*. 

26. A-G x 2 J-0. 8* to bed-rock which is at from 6* to 16*. 

27. A-G x3f-2£. 8* to 13". 

28. A-Gx3|-2J. 13" to bed-rock, which is at from 16" to 21", 

29. H-Ix3§-(). From under rockshelf. 

30. A-G x6i-3f. 8" to maximum depth of 14*. 

31. A-G x 6|-3|. From 10'14" to bed-rock which is at 21* to 24*. . 
32 to 35. A-G X 9-64 . Removal of fallen rocks. 

36. D-F x 19-9. From previous levels to maximum depth of 20*. 

37. D-F x 19-9. From above level to maximum of 26*. 

39. F-I x 19-12. Xmas excavation to maximum depth of 24*. 

41. B-DX19-9. From previous levels to maximum depth of 31*. 

42. B-DX19-9. From above level to bed-rock, which is at from 17* 

to 51". 

45. A-B X19-9. From previous levels (varying from 6* on A to 22* 
on B) to a maximum depth of 28* on B. 

47. A-B X14-9. From above level to bed-rock which is at from 12* 
to 34*. 

48- A-B x 19-14. From previous level to bed-rock, which is at from 
34*-51*. 

t F 
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Appendix II. 

Classified record of Bone, Pottery, Quartz Flakes, Quartz Implements, 
found in given areas at different levels. 

A. Pottery. 

Sectional Area 21. 1 tin-full at surface-1". 

22. (Part of 21) 2 tin-full at l*-2". 

23. (Part of 22) 1 tin-full at 2*-3". 

24. (f of 22) \ tin-full at 3"~5". 

25. (| of 24) 1/24 tin-full at 5*-8" ( i.e. 4 very small fragments). 

20. 1 tin-full at surface to 8". 

26. 27, 30. (Twice area 20) J tin at 8"~16". 

28 & 31. (Same size as, and partly underneath 20) Nil at 

13"—19" (bed-rock). 

N.B. —In this area A—Rockshelf by 0-8, no find of pottery definitely 
assignable to below 9" from surface. Bed-rock in the area is from 3*-19'- 

B. Flakes in Same Areas. 

Sectional Area 21. Flakes 4 20. Flakes J tin. 2 

22. „ 21 26, 27, 30. Flakes 1 tin. 

23. ,, 14 28, 31. Flakes J tin. 

24. „ 135. | tin. 

25. „ i tin. 

N.B. —Very few flakes above 3". Below this about evenly distributed 
to within an inch or two of bed-rock. 

C. Bone in Same Areas. 

Sectional Area 21. a & b. \ of a glass. 8 

22. a & b. | of a glass. 

23. a Sb. $ of a glass. 

23. c. 1 small fragment. 

24. a S b. 1$ glasses of small pieces and 3 large fragments. 

24. c. 1 small fragment. 

25. a S b. £ glass. 

25. c. 10 small fragments. 

20. a S b. 2 glasses. 

20. c. i glass. 

2 Probably from first 2 inches. Tin is ordinary cylindrical 50-cigarette tin. 

8 glass = liqueur glass; content 2 tablespoonfuls, 
a “Showing normal disintegration. 
fc**fossilired. , • 

c” completely calcified. 

For area numbers, see list, Appendix I. 
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26, 27, 30. a&b. 2 glasses. 

26, 27, 30. c. 2 glasses, nearly all from 26 N.B. 

28, 31. a & b. 6 fragments (all from 31). 

28, 31. c. $ glass. (28 has c. only). 

29A. c. J glass (i.e., all except 3 fragments and probably 
all from bed-rock). 


D. Quartz Implements in Same Areas. (Size in cm.) 


Sectional Area 21. 

Surface-1* 

Nil. 

22. 

l*-2* 

1 trapeze. 

23. 

2*-3" 

Nil. 

24. 

3"-5* 

1 borer ? firm. .. . . 



1 scalene. ^— M|i| ^ 



2 crescents. 1 • 6 x - 3 ; 2 • 1 x • 7 . 

26. 

5"-8" 

1H ‘ 



1 crescent i — 

fragment ? oacaoccOX^ 

1 crescent 

fragment ? T ’ " T " h - 



1 isosceles. 

20. 

Surface-8" 

1H. 2-6 X -8. 

1 H. fragment 1 *9 X -5. 

26. 

6"/8* to bedrock (16*) 

1 H. 2 -4 X -75. 


1 fragment. 

1 scalene ? 2*2x*65. 

1 cresc.-scalene. 1 -4 x *4. 

3 cresc. 2 x 1 ; 1 -4 x *46 ; 1 -2 x *3. 

27. 8"/13* b.s* to 3"/8" above bed-rock 1 fragment. 

1 cresc.-scalene. 

1 *3 x *46. 

30. 8*/4* b.s. to 6*/8* a.b. 1 scalene. 2*35x*5. 

1 H. 2-6 x-5. 

28. From 8" a. 6. 4 to bed-rock 1 H. 2-1 x *5. 

1H. 2*1 x *5. 

31. From 6* a.b. to bed-rock Nil ? 


4 Has worked on longest side only; 
b.s .cabelow surface; 
a.b.=a above bedrock. 
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Area 7 
14 Sq. ft. 
S.—6" 

Area 11 
Idem 
6 "— 10 " 

Area 36 
Idem & 

6 Sq. ft. 
10 "— 20 ' 

Area 37 
Same as 36 
20"—26" 


Area 40 
18 "— 21 " 
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Bone 

Nil 

Pottery Flakes 

\ tin 5 

Implements 8 

Nil 

Nil 

6 fragments 11 


a Sr b 

4 fragments f tin 



a UOICU 

small fragments 
c 

2 fragments 

a S' b 
1 glass 
c 

2 fragments 


1 fragment 1 tin 





Area 8 
S.—4" 


1 glassful | tin 


i tin 


Area 12 1 small fragment 1 very small i tin 

Idem fragment 

4 "— 10 " 

Area 2 * & b H tin * tin 

B-D X 9—19 H glasses 

Area 6 a & b If glasses 1 tin * tin 

B-D2 X 7-19. & 2 large 

0 "_ 10 " fragments 

' b-c. 4 fragments 



Nil 

Nil 


« The diagram* 


given here and on p. 37 represent half the original .be of the Implement* 
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Bone Pottery Flakes 

Area 14, 19 a & b 2$ glasses 1^ tin $tin 

B-I) x 8—19 & 3 large 

at 10*—18" fragments 

& A-B x 8—19 b-c. 4 fragments 
at 6"—18" 


Implements* 



Area 41 a, b J glass 
B-D X 9—19 c £ glass 

9*—31" 


5 small | tin 

fragments 







Area 42 a-b. Nil 
B-D X 9—19 c. 1 medium - 
to bed-rock sized fragment 


Nil 




car 


of tin 


Appendix III. 

Analysis of Classified Record. 

Analysis of Quartzite Implements. —Area 0-8 by A to 1 (roekshelf). 
Bed-rock at from 6" to 20". Very few flakes in first 3*. Below this to 8* 
fairly common, but most abundant in the lower half of the soil. 

Similarly in area D-Fx9-19, where bed-rock is in places as much as 
44* below surface (if not more), it is the lower half, from 20" downward that 
seems likely to be best represented; while from 10*-20* also flakes are 
abundant;. whereas for first 10" they are rare. 

The same distribution is observed in the area A-D x9-19 ; except that 
below 31" flakes again become rare. It is significant that though flakes 
have been found on bed-rock itself, this has been in cases so far only when 
bed-rock was not more than 40" below surface, the lowest find of this nature 
occurring at BJ-D x 14-15$ at a depth of 39". Whereas section A-D x 16-19 
which was excavated below this level to bed-rock at over 60", was absolutely 
sterile in this lowest level. 

The find of worked or partly worked implements, whole or fragmentary, 
is roughly proportionate to the find of flakes, a phenomenon already noted 
in my earlier excavations, suggesting that throughout the period of this 
flint culture the Shelter was used as a factory. This is what one would 
expect. For the quartz pebbles being found abundantly in the immediate 
neighbourhood, what more natural than that the men should have chipped 
them at home in the shade and shelter of the cave in their leisure hours, 
rather than outside exposed to sun and rain ? 
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On the material at present available it is not possible to establish a 
definite time sequence of the shapes of the implements. But it is not im¬ 
probable that the completed excavation will furnish sufficient examples to 
permit this. 

Analysis of Bone. 

Bone is found throughout the levels ; getting rarer as we go deeper. This 
is probably due simply to disintegration, pulverization and disappearance. 

It is to be noted that as we approach bed-rock what bone there is found 
in a more and more calcified condition. On bed rock itself only calcified 
fragments have been found. 

The skeleton found at EJ-F4 x 12J—16J was in a state of advanced 
disintegration. It was with the greatest difficulty that the bones were un¬ 
covered without completely pulverizing them in the attempt. They were 
then coated with candlegrease, heated to near flash-point, and removed 
after congelation. Disintegration in the case of this skeleton had proceeded 
rather further, I think, than in the case of those submitted to Dr. Buxton 
in 1933. The body lay from East to West, head to East, slightly higher 
than feet, to West, following the same plane as the surface soil. The body 
was on its back, fully extended, arms to sides; undoubtedly a deliberate 
interment. No pottery, beads, or ornaments. Flakes in abundance, and 
finished implements in the usual proportion. 

Analysis of Pottery. 

In first eight feet of cave from lower (Western) end, i.e., area 0-8 x 
A-l, where bed-rock is nowhere more than 21 inches from the surface, no find 
of pottery below 9" from surface, and very little below B". 

In the next ten or eleven feet up to the line of the Trial Trench, i.e.', 
in area 8-19 by A-l, where bed-rock extends to a depth of at least 50* below 
surface, pottery is found down to 20* in one place (one small fragment only), 
but is rare below 10*. 

It is to be noted that in area where skeleton was found, i.e., E$-F4 ;< 
12$-16£, partially below the excavation of Xmas 1932, no pottery was found 
in the soil above and surrounding the skeleton, while in the upper soil 
excavated in Xmas 1932, it was noted at the time that pottery was found 
abundantly down to 6*. but only 3 or 4 fragments below 6*. 

It is desirable that the pottery be submitted to experts in Europe for 
classification. 
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Appendix IV. 

Key to Plans 1 and II. 

Catalogue number 

1 . 

Hearth 

5. ii-vii. 

2. 

Piece of Pottery 

4. i. 

3. 

Piece of Bone 

5. i. 

4. 

Soil sample 

6. xii. 

5. 

Tooth 

6. xi. 

6. 

Hearth 


7. 

Soil sample 

14. v. 

8. 

Hearth, and jaw .. 

14. iv. 

9. 

Bone in hearth 

14. vii-ix. 

10. 

Hearth 


11. 

Bones 

20. viii. 

12. 

Ashes 


13. 

Soil sample 

36. v. 

14. 

Soil sample 

37. vi. 

15. 

Tooth 

10. viii. 

16. 

Hearth 


17. 

Hearth 


18. 

Teeth .. 

38. i. 

19. 

Human skeleton 

40. ii. 

20. 

Bone 

46. i. 

21. 

Soil sample 

1. viii. 

22. 

Rock sample 

36. vi. 

23. 

Wood sample 


24. 

Piece of iron 

14. vi. 

25. 

Bone 

25. viii. 

26. 

Bone and shell 

6. ix, x. 


See Appendix VI* 
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Appendix V. 
Plans. 

I. Horizontal Section. 

EAST. 



WEST. 


SOUTH. 
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II. Vertical Section. 
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III. Surface contour before excavation, 

Shading— Site of Xmas 1932 excavation. Contours are in cm. below datum, 

EA&T 



SOUTH. 
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Appendix VI. 

Catalogue of Objects excavated in Dorothy Deep Rock-Shelter No. 1, 
during Diwali Vacation, 1934. 

No. 

1. i. Pottery .. .. From Trench P-I, X 21-19. 

ii. Flakes .. .. ,, „ 

iii. Bone .. .. „ „ 

iv. Soil samples.. .. ,, 

v. Crab .. .. ,, 

vi. Charcoal .. .. ,, „ 

vii. Quartz implements 

viii. Soil sample . . ,, ,, 

2. i. Pottery .. .. " West of Trench ”, i.c., A- B x15-19; 

B-I) x 9-19. Surface to 6". 

ii. Flakes .. .. „ ,, „ 

iii. Charcoal .. .. ,, „ „ 

iv. Bone .. .. „ „ 

v. Glass .. .. „ 

vi. Rock samples .. „ „ 

vii. Ivory .. .. ,, „ 

viii. Shell .. .. „ „ „ 

ix. Quartz implement .. „ „ 

4. i. Pottery .. .. B-C X15 at ti". 

5. i. Bone .. .. D x 12J at 3". 

ii. Charcoal .. .. C-D x 19-20 at 4'. 

iii. Bone .. . • ,, 

iv. Flakes .. .. 

v. Pottery .. .. „ 

vi. Pigment ? .. 

vii. Shell of crab .. „ 

(& bones of rhodent ?) „ 

6. i. Pottery .. •• B-D2 X19-7 at fi'-lO". 

ii. Flakes .. • • .. ,, 

iii. Bone .. • • * .. >> 

iv. Glass .. • • » >> 

v. Ivory .. .. .. 

vi. Charcoal .. „ 

vii. Shell .. • • . >. » 

viii. Pigment ? .. • • ». 

? Venue not certain. 
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ix. Shell 

x. Bone 

xi. Ivory 

xii. Soil 

7. i. Flakes 

ii. Pottery 

iii. Shell 

iv. Charcoal 

8. i. Flakes 

ii. Pottery 

iii. Bone 

iv. Charcoal 

v. Glass 

vi. Quartz implements 

vii. Shell and rhodent bo 

viii. Pigment (?) .. 
ix. Ivory 

9. i. Pottery 

ii. Flakes* 

iii. Flakes* 

iv. Quartz implements* 

v. Quartz implements* 

vi. Bone 

vii. Stone, neolithic ? 

viii. Charcoal 

ix. Metal (iron) 

x. Shell 

xi. Pigment ? .. 

10. i. Flakes 

ii. Bones 

iii. Pottery 

iv. Charcoal 

v. Rock samples 

vi. Shell 

vii. Coin 

viii. Tooth 


D1 xl9 at 6*. 

»i 

Cxll at 9*. 

D x 14 at 6*. 

D1-E3 x 19-12 at surface to 6* 


D2-G x 13-6. Surface to 4*. 


G-Rock x 12-6. Surface to 8* 


Surface of Xmas excavation 


H x 14-13 at 10*. 


* Provenance uncertain ; identification ticket lost in removal. 
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No. 


11. 

i. 

Flakes 


D1-E3 x 19-12 at 6'-10'. 


ii. 

Pottery 


n tt 


iii. 

Rock samples 


tt it 


iv. 

Quartz implement 


tt U 

12. 

i. 

Flakes 


D2-G x 12-6 at 4''-10'. 


ii, 

Bone 


n > t 


iii. 

Charcoal 


>* n 


iv, 

Pottery 


II II 


V. 

Ivory 


11 II 


vi. 

Quartz implements 


tt tt 


vii. 

Rock samples 


tt it 

13. 

i. 

Flakes 


A-B x 15-9. Surface to 6". 


ii. 

Pottery 


it it 


iii. 

Bone 


>» it 


iv. 

Shell and rhodent 


M l> 


V. 

Pottery 


A-B x 11-10 at 6' to 8'.* 

14. 

i. 

Pottery 


A-D X 19-14 at 10"-18' on B-E3, 
and at 6"-18" on remainder. 


ii. 

Flakes 


if tt a 


iii. 

Bone • .. 


ft a »» 

15. 

iv. 

Bone 


BJx 15-14 at 14'. 


V. 

Soil 


Dxl9 at 16'. 

16. 

vi. 

Iron 


A£x 16-14 at 14'-16'. 

17. vii. 

Bone 


C X 17J at 15'. 

viii. 

Pottery 


>1 


ix. 

Shell 


it 

18. 

i. 

Flakes 


A-D x 19-14 to 24'. 


ii. 

Bones 


1 1 


iii. 

Pottery 


tt 


iv. 

Painted (?) Pebbles 


tt 

19. 

i. 

Flakes 


A-D x 14-8 to 18'. 


ii. 

Pottery 


it 


iii. 

Bone 


it 


iv. 

Shell 

# • 

it 


V. 

Pigment ? .. 

• • 

tt 


vi. 

Quartz implement 

• » 

n 
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No. 


20. i. 

Pottery 

• . 


A-D x 8-0. Surface to 8*. 

ii. 

Flakes 

. . 


ii n 

iii. 

Bone 

. . 


ll ii 

iv. 

Ivory 

. . 


H ii 

V. 

Shell 

. . 


ii ii 

vi. 

Quartz implements 


ii ii 

vii. 

Wood (?) 



ii ii 

viii. 

Bone 



B-C x 1-0 at 4*. 

21. i. 

Pottery 



D-Rock x 8-0. Surface to 1' 

ii. 

Flakes 



ii ii 

iii. 

Bone 



ii ii 

iv. 

Shell 



II ii 

V. 

Charcoal 



ii ii 

22. i. 

Pottery 



D-Rock X 8-0. 1* to 2". 

ii. 

Bone 



Ii II 

iii. 

Flakes 



II ll 

iv. 

Tooth 



ll ll 

V. 

Wood 



ll » I 

vi. 

Shell 


♦ • 

ll II 

vii. 

Charcoal 


• ♦ 

ll II 

viii. 

Quartz implements 


ll ll 

ix. 

Soil and rock samples.. 

ll ll 

23. i. 

Pottery 



D-G x 8-0 at 2"-3*. 

ii. 

Flakes 



ll 

iii. 

Bone 



ll 

iv. 

Shell 



ll 

V. 

Wood 



Gxl at 2*. 

24. i. 

Pottery 



D-G x 6-0 at 3"-5'. 

ii. 

Bone 



I> 

iii. 

Flakes 



11 

iv. 

Quartz implements 


ll 

V. 

Shell 

♦ ♦ 


II 

vi. 

Glass 

• » 


II 

vii. 

Ash ? 

* # 


II 

25. i. 

Flakes 

• * 


D-G x 6-0 at 5*-8". 

ii. 

Bone 

• • 


t> 

iii. 

Pottery 

* * 


, i> 

iv. 

Shell 

1 * 


ll 
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No. 


V. 

Charcoal 

D-GX6-0 at 5"-8". 

vi. 

Rhodent 

j t 

vii. 

Quartz implements . . 

t1 

viii. 

Bone 

F2 x 5 at 8". 

26. i. 

Flakes 

A-G x 2>,-0 at 8" to bed-rock at 6"-16" 

ii. 

Bone 

it if tf 

iii. 

Pottery 

if ft ft 

iv. 

Shell 

ft ft ft 

V. 

Rhodent 

n ft ft 

vi. 

Quartz implements . . 

it ft t) 

27. i. 

Flakes 

A-G x3jj~2j at 8"-13". 

ii. 

Bone 

ft tt 

iii. 

Pottery 

ft it 

iv. 

Quartz implements .. 

if ff 

V. 

Shell 

if if 

vi. 

vStoue ? 

ff ff 

28. i. 

Flakes 

A G x 3 j-2$ at 13" to bed-rock. 

ii. 

Bone 

ft tt 

iii. 

Quartz implements . . 

it tt 

29. i. 

Flakes 

H-Ix3§~0. Surface to bed-rock. 
(Soil from under rock-shelf.) 

ii. 

Bone 

»j tt tt 

iii. 

Shell 

ft it tt 

iv. 

Rhodent 

ii it tt 

V. 

Pottery 

ft ft tt 

29A. i. 

Flakes 

G~I X 6i-3§ at surface to bed-rod 
(Soil from under rock-shelf.) 

ii. 

Bone 

n a t> 

30. i. 

Flakes 

A-G X 6§-3| at 8"-14*. 

ii. 

Bone 

t* tt 

iii. 

Pottery 

it tt 

iv. 

Quartz implements .. 

tt tt 

V. 

Shell 

tt tt 

vi. 

Ivory 

tt tt 

vii. 

Wood 

tt tt 

3L i« 

Flakes 

A-G x 6J-3|, to bed-rock. 

ii. 

Bone 

tt t » 

iii. 

Stone ? . ♦ 

tt tt 

iv. 

Shell ? Wood ? Bone? 

tt M 
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No. 


32. i. 

Flakes 

.. C-GxlO-6. Surface to 8* between 
layers of rock, and surrounding 
them. 

ii. 

Bones 

- • if >i )> 

iii. 

Potterj' 

• * M »l M 

iv. 

Quartz implements 

* * »> II »* 

V. 

Pigment (?) .. 

• • If II l» 

vi. 

Shell 

• * *1 II II 

32A. i. 

Flakes 

. C-E X 8-6, at 6" to 14* from around 
rock. 

ii. 

Bone 

• * ii i> i> 

iii. 

Pottery 

* • ti i> ii 

iv. 

Charcoal 

* • Ii ii i> 

32B. i. 

Flakes 

.. E-G X10-5. Surface (?) to 11*. 

ii. 

Quartz implements 

• * II Ii II 

iii. 

Pottery 

* • II II ii 

, iv. 

Bone 

• * il II II 

33. i. 

Flakes 

.. A~C x8-6. Surface (?) to 8*. 

ii. 

Bone 

• • ii ii ii 

iii. 

Quartz implements 

* * i» il ft 

iv. 

Pottery 

♦ * tt ft II 

34. i. 

Flakes 

.. A-Cx8-5. From 12* above bed-rock 

to bed-rock. 

ii. 

Bone 

* • i> il >1 

iii. 

Pottery 

* • i» il >> 

iv. 

Quartz implements 

* • 1* l> II 

V. 

Pigment (?) .. 

* * il II *| 

35. i. 

Flakes 

.. C-E x 8-6. From below rock lying 
5*~8* above bed-rock to bed-rock. 

ii. 

Bone 

* * >1 »> M 

iii. 

Quartz implements 

• • #1 II II 

iv. 

Rock sample 

* * II >1 If 

35A. i. 

Flakes 

.. E-G x 10-5. 8* to bed-rock. 

ii. 

Bone 

• * ii i> 

iii. 

Pottery 

• * II li 

iv. 

Pigment ? .. 

* * *> 

V. 

Rock sample 

• • II V*. 
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No. 

♦35B. i. 

Flakes 

E-0 x 7-6. From 4" above bed-rock to 

ii. 

Quartz Implements .. 

bed-rock, underneath layer of rock. 

> t ft 

iii. 

Charcoal 

n t* tt 

iv. 

Dead roots (sample) .. 

tt tt 

36. i. 

Flakes 

D-Fxl9-9. From previous levels a 

ii. 

Bone 

layer of I "-6" to maximum depth 
of 20*. 

tt tt tt 

iii. 

Pottery 

tt tt tt 

iv. 

Quartz implements .. 

tt tt tt 

V. 

Soil sample 

D x 14 at 10'. 

vi. 

Rock sample 

Ex 13 at 14”. 

37. i. 

Flakes 

D-Fxl9-9. From previous level a 

ii. 

Bone 

layer of 6" to maximum depth of 26*. 

tt tt tt 

♦iii. 

Pottery (1 piece) 

tt t t tt 

iv. 

Charcoal 

tt tt tt 

V. 

Quartz implements .. 

tt it tt 

vi. 

Soil sample 

tt tt tt 

38. i. 

Teeth . 

D-F, X 14-13 at 21" (belonging to 

39. i. 

Pottery 

skeleton ?). 

Fr-I X 18-12 J. Site of Xmas excavation 

ii. 

Flakes 

to maximum depth of 28" from 2". 

tt >t tt 

iii. 

Bone 

tt >t tt 

iv. 

Charcoal 

it tt tt 

v. 

Wood ? 

tt tt it 

vi. 

Rock samples 

t> tt tt 

vii. 

Shell 

n tt tt 

viii. 

Quartz implements .. 

it it n 

40. i. 

Flakes 

EJ-FJ Xl6£-12}, with skeleton at 

ii. 

Bone 

18*—21*. 

M tt It 

iii. 

Quartz implements .. 

tt tt tt 

iv. 

Wood samples ? 

tt It tt 

V. 

Rock samples 

n tt tt 

vi. 

Charcoal 

tt tt it 

4 


r 
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No. 


41. 

j. 

Flakes 


B-D X19-9 at 9*~31*. 


ii. 

Bone 


11 t * 


iii. 

Pottery 


It It 


iv. 

Shell 


It H 


V. 

Quartz implements 


tt It 


vi. 

Charcoal 


ii n 


vii. 

Stone ? 


tt >t 

viii. 

Wood ? 


tt tt 

42. 

i. 

Flakes 


B”Dxl9-9. From previous level to 
bed-rock. 


ii. 

Rock sample 


tt tt tt 


iii. 

Quartz implements 


tt a »» 

4:). 

i. 

Flakes 


B-D x 12-11 ; B4-D x 36^-14, under 
flat stones on bed-rock. 


ii. 

Bone 


tt tt tt 


iii. 

Rock samples ? 


tt Ii tt 

44. 

i. 

Flakes 


B-D x 19-8" in flat inch of soil over 
bed-rock underlying flat rock at 
177-182 cm. below datum. 


ii. 

Bone 

. . 

II It H 


iii. 

Soil sample ? 


tt It tt 

45. 

i. 

Flakes 

* * 

A-B x 19-8. Layer of 6' taken from 
previous level to maximum depth 
of 28"... (Minimum 6"). 


ii. 

Bone 


It tt ii 


iii. 

Pottery 


ii it »i 


iv. 

Charcoal 


it it ti 


V. 

Shell 


tt it n 


vi. 

Quartz implements 

• » 

ti tt n 


vii. 

Rock sample (?) 

• « 

>1 M ti 

46. 

i. 

Bone 

9 • 

B x 17-16 at 26*-30". 

47. 

i. 

Flakes 

f • 

A-B x 14-8. From 12"/28" to rock 
bottom. 


ii. 

Bone 

* # 

tt t* ii 


iii. 

Quartz implements 

• * 

ii ## »t 


iv. 

Pottery 

9 * 

it tt n 
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Appendix VIII. 

Pxit Rivers Museum t 

University of Oxford, 

4 th November 1934. 

* * * * * * 

As regards your exploratory work in the caves, I can only say that it 
is very greatly to be hoped that you will be enabled to continue them. Ever 
since the discoveries of rnicroliths in the Vindyah Hills caves, the interest 
in these ' mesolithic ’ types has been increasing, and the spread of the micro- 
lithic culture is now proved to be very great. It is most important to get all 
the evidence possible from India, and, particularly, to ascertain to what 
extent a succession of stone-age cultures can be determined stratigrapliieally. 
The cave deposits when systematically searched seem likely to yield valuable 
stratigraphical evidence and this, from India, would be very valuable. Your 
own friends have produced some typical rnicroliths of Tardenoisian type and 
I hope that you will go on and collect all you can, so that the range of types 
may be completely made out. 

it |1J These two types are the chief ones to be noted in your series, 
M If which you kindly sent to me. Both the ‘ crescent ’ and the ‘ scalene 

V triangle ’ types are characteristically Tardenoisian. There are other 
worked implements (drills, scrapers, etc.) of less defined form. Most of the 
specimens sent are just flakes, and it suggests that. Jambudwip Cave may 
have been a factory site. 

I will be very glad indeed to hear that you are going on with this im¬ 
portant investigation, and I hope that I may be allowed to see your results. 
I feel that I must emphasise the archaeological importance of such work in 
India and I trust that you may be given every facility for pursuing your 
researches. They bear upon the early history of India and they help towards 
throwing light upon early migrations of peoples and cultures. I wish you 
best of luck and hope that you will have the support of the Government 
and local authorities in carrying on the good work. 

(Sd.) Henry Balfour. 


From University Museum, Oxford, 

The Secretary 25th May, 1934. 

To the Committee for 
Anthropology. 

Dear Professor Hunter, 

The Pachmarhi specimens were so eaten by insects that it was rather 
difficult to preserve much of the material that you brought. From the 
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fragments, however, Dr. Dudley Buxton, our Reader in Physical Anthropology, 
was able to write the enclosed report. We very much hope that you will 
be able to secure other specimens, as the caves in those parts might well 
make valuable contributions to the ancient history of India. 

Yours Sincerely, 

(Sd.) T. K. Penniman. 


Report. 

With the exception of a porcupine tooth, included in 2, and pieces of 
stalactite in 5, all the remains submitted for examination are human. 

They are as follows : 

A. Skeleton 2. Fragments of the skeleton of a child of about 6 or 7 

years old. There is evidence even at that age of hard diet, such 
as is usual among primitive peoples. It is interesting to note 
that even at that early age there are signs of flattening and bowing 
of the thigh bone. This again is characteristic of primitive 
peoples. 

B. Skeleton 3. Very fragmentary remains of a child of about 11 years 

old. The teeth here also show a great deal of wear. They are 
small. Marked bowing of the thigh bone but otherwise too 
fragmentary for any definite conclusions. 

C. Skeleton 5. Lower limb and jaw of an adult, possibly a man. My 

impression is that the bones may be of some antiquity, but it is 
impossible to say. The individual was muscular, had small 
teeth and jaws and probably followed a primitive method of 
life. There is however no evidence, from the specimens sub¬ 
mitted to me that racially he differed at all from the modern 
peoples of this region. It is of course impossible to make any 
definite statement without the evidence of the cranial bones 
which except for the jaws have perished. I am not fully con¬ 
vinced that the limb bones of 5 and the jaw belong to the same 
individual, but possibly difference in the surrounding may have 
affected the jaw differently from the other bones. It would be 
most valuable if some skulls could be obtained from which 
definite conclusion as to the racial affinities of the bones could be 
drawn. 

(Sd.) L. H. Dudley Buxton. 
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Appendix IX. 

Field Notes. 

October 23rd, 1934. Dorothy Deep Shelter .f 

No. 1. Mapped out floor of cave in contour. 

October 24 th. —Commenced trial trench N. and S. to obtain evidence 

1 of stratification of soil. Noticed about 1-2 feet below surface what appeared 
to be recently formed sandstone containing embedded vegetable matter— 
some sort of food or nutshell. Native name ? Live burrowing insects were 
found below this layer. 

Soil in S. section of trench quite dry and powdery, in spite of over 100 
inches rainfall. In N. section (exposed to rain) soil still damp. Roots 
abundant and white ants. 

October 25th. —Deepened trench to bed-rock. 

October 26 th. —Observed stratification of soil. Commenced removal of 

2 top layer of soil. Removed from 3"-6* in area B~Dx21-7. Soil below 2' 
quite damp as far in as line D evidently due to monsoon. 

3 October 27 th. —Continued excavation of area B-D2 x 19-7. In A-B x 18-15 
gravel layer at 4 inches. But this is on steep outer slope and may be partly 

4 or wholly Xmas sieving. Piece of pot (No. 2) at B-Cxl5-6". No. 3 small 

5 piece of bone at Dxl2-3'\ at depth of 3'. 

N.B. —Surface soil of cave in practically exactly parallel plane to fold¬ 
ing of rock, which is nearly horizontal, but slopes at about 1 in 20 towards 
N. and 1 in 8 towards W. 

N.B. —From D1 toB along 19, toDl to C along 9 fairly compact and 
moist soil of specimen 4 found uniformly to depth of 6' almost free of gitti. 

6 N.B. —At 10 inches soil was so wet as to be almost unsievable at C x 15-18. 

Discovered bones along D1 at 6' depth, between 15 and 16. So start 

7 excavating area 19-12 xDl-E3 to 6*. 

N.B. —Soil damp at E x 14 at depth of 3*. ! 

8 October 29 th. —Excavated from surface to 4', area 13-6XD2-G, soil 
damp at 4* right up to G. Gitti reached at 3* on G. 

9 Excavated to 8' area 12-6xG-rock. From this and previous area 
(i.e., 13-6 xD2-G) small fragments of burnt bone—apparently human. Gitti 
reached at 2-3 inches. 

Removed surface soil (probably in-falls) from Xmas excavation. 
B-D2xl9-7, continued excavation to 10'. 

Charcoal at 8' C-Dx 14-15. 

Tooth of very large animal at 11 xC at 9'. 


t Margin*! numbers refer to Appendix VI. 
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11 October 31s*.—19-12 XD1-E3, 6' to 10*. 

N.B. —Soil of No. 4 variety present to depth of 10* along whole of 
section. 

12 12-6 X D2-G, 4"-10" at 6'-8'. Bed-rock reached at 4-6 inches. Gitti 
mixed with soil at 9-12 along G at 4"-6* along D2 at 10*. 

13 A~Bxl5~9 from surface to 6". 

14 A-G xTrench-14, 10"~18". Charcoal at B3xl8 at 12' (No. 6). 

No. 7. Sample ofMuram soil found everywhere beneath No. 4 variety 
sample taken from I) x 19 at 16". 

15 Bxl5 at 12". Charcoal. 

No. 8. B| x 14-15. Animal’s jaw found among charcoal. 

N.B. —No flints found in this excavation N. of D. 

16 Piece of iron found on Ai x 14-16 at 14"-16*. 

17 No. 9. Bone with charcoal at 174 xC at 15*. 

18 November Is*.—Excavated D-A x 19-14 to depth of 24*. 

19 Excavated D-A x 14-8 to depth of 18". 

20, 21 Excavated D-A x8-0 to depth of 6". Animal jaw at B-Cx0-1. 

N.B. —6-8 xB-G is a layer of rock, just below surface, at right angles 
to main shelf. 

20 November 2nd .—-Excavated 0-8 x D-A from 6” to 8*. 

21 Excavated D-rockxO-8 to depth of 1" from surface. Flints begin 
at $*-!' below surface, but are rare. 4 flakes only. This is loose 
surface soil. 

22 l"-2" (where soft soil is found). Ashes at E-Fxl-2 at 2". Level of 
loose pebbles mixed with soil reached at 2*. 

N.B. —Soil quite dry. 

23 2*-3". Soil dry. 

24 3"-5". *Charcoal and ash, frequent, accompanied by crab shell. Soil 
somewhat damp at about 4". Along D-E at ExO bed-rock at 4*. Flints 
more abundant in 0-2 xD-E, and D-B x0-2. 

N.B. —Soil quite dry at 5" in D-EJ X2-6. 

25 5*-8". Sqil compact, and slightly damp even in F-G. 

26 November Zrd. —Excavated A-G x 0-3 from 6*-8* to bed-rock, i.e., at 
6*-16". Ordinary loose soil throughout, slightly damp mixed in F-G, with 
a good deal of murum, and in E—A with quartz pebbles and some chunks 
of sandstone. 

N.B. —White-ant house in A-B section. So far wherever earth has 
been found solidly caked there has been evidence of white ants. 


• Especially in area 1 —2 X F - G. 
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27 A-G x 28*-44* to level 3' above bed-rock* on line 28* only piece of 
pottery and that under rock-shelf at G. 

28 A-G x28'-44* to bed-rock. 

N.B. —Soil increasingly! mixed with chunks of sandstone or quartz 
pebbles. Soil only very slightly damp, except in neighbourhood of roofs 
in A-D Section. Bed-rock fairly flat—so that this excavation is virtually 
the last 3* of soil lying on the floor throughout this section. 

29 H-IxO-44". Surface to bed-rock (i.e., exclusively soil from under 
rock-shelf). Loose sand, practically free from sandstone chunks and gitti 
(i.e., quartz pebbles) apparently windblown. Slightly damp owing to pre¬ 
sence of roots. 

30 44*-77* xA-G, removed 2*-6* so as to leave 6"§ above bed-rock on line 
44. Same loose, powdery soil as before, mixed with gitti and sandstone 
chunks. Very slightly damp. 

Hearth at D-CJ x 67'-77" in 1st 5 inches of this excavation (i.e., about 
14-18* below original surface with 3 or 4 very small bone fragments one core 
and one piece of pottery—but no crab. 

31 44"-77* xA-G, removed remaining soil to bed-rock. Same soil as above, 
but with large element of gitti especially in A-D and sandstone chunks the 
whole lying quite loose upon bed-rock, which continued to be almost level. 

N.B. —The last 3 inches in A-D were absolutely barren, and nearly 
so in D-G. 

32 November 6th. —Removed rocks from Section 6'-8'xC-G. Surface to 
12* above bed-rock on 6. 

Note. —Rock was Cuccha, in same plane as cliff. Probably slip from 
shelf. Between the layers was ordinary soil (No. 4) among interstices this 
penetrated to within 4* of bed-rock. 

33 6-8 xA-C, to 12* above bed-rock on 6. 

34 6-8 x A-C to bed-rock. 

35B E-G x 5-7, cleared out soil lying on bed-rock under fallen rock to height 
of 2*-6*. Soil quite damp, and interprenate with roots. 

C-E x 5$—8. Cleared out soil lying on bed-rock under fallen rock 

to height of from to 7*. 

36 November 7th .—D-Fx9-19. Removed l*-6* to depth of 20' on 19 
and to 15* above bed-rock on 9. For some part this was grey soil, of the 
kind usually found on surface. Sample is N. 13, from D x 14 at about 10* (?) 
from surface excavated to gitti level. 


• i.e., 13* below surface from 8*. 

X From 3'—8' above it. 

{ «>., from 8'Xl0*/14* below surface. 
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37 D-Fx9-19, a further 6* to depth of 26" at 19 and 9* above 
bed-rock on 9. Below layer of gitti abundant brown soil (Sample 
No. 14). My impression is that this brown layer is prolific of Tardenoisian 
flints, probably more than the higher lying grey soil. 

38 At 13-14 xD-E, several teeth—human? Depth 120 cm. below, datum 
level. Ditto bone fragment, 

39 November 8th .—Excavated Xmas excavation site to 28-24' below sur¬ 
face from level of Xmas (2*-24*). 

H x 13-14 at 95 cm. below datum. Tooth No. 15. 

40 Skeleton at E1--F4 by 12£ x 161 at 115 cm. below datum. Visible 
length 50". 

N.B .—Pot was from surface. Ditto beer-bottle cap, though found 
at 22* (*.«., had fallen into bottom of Xmas pit !). 

41 November 9th .—Excavated B-D x 19-9 from level as follows :— 


Along D—at 19. 

102 cm. 

at 

14. 

123 cm. 

18. 

105 „ 


13. 

124 ,, 

17. 

106 „ 


12. 

129 „ 

16. 

115 ., 


11. 

130 

15. 

121 „ 


10. 

134 „ 

Along B—at 19. 

114 cm. 

at 

14. 

131 cm. 

18. 

118 „ 


13. 

132 „ 

17. 

125 ., 


12. 

136 „ 

16. 

126 „ 


11. 

140 „ 

15. 

129 ,, 


10. 

143 „ 

Below datum:— 





To:—Along D—at 19. 

122 cm. 

at 

14. 

144 cm. 

18. 

126 „ 


13. 

144 „ 

17. 

133 „ 


12. 

145 „ 

16. 

137 „ 


11. 

145 „ 

15. 

141 „ 


10. 

148 „ 

Along B—at 19. 

128 cm. 

at 

14. 

143 cm. 

18. 

130 „ 


13. 

142 „ 

17. 

136 „ 


12. 

149 „ 

16. 

138 „ 


11. 

147 „ 

15. 

HI 


10. 

150 „ 




9. 

153 ,, 


Soil mainly gitti and chunks of sandstone. 

42 Same area B-D x 19-9 from above level to bed-rock. Disclosed at 

43 11-12 xD-B, two stones lying flat like paved steps on the floor. On 
removal there was a level inch of earth and gitti, absolutely flat and un¬ 
disturbed since original formation. Isolated this earth and sieved it care, 
fully. Definite find of flints. 



Dr. G. A\ Hauler. 


Nagpur University Journal , /, /*/. A 



Fir-. 1, Rock-shelter Kxravatinn, Diwuli 1934. Newspaper covers skeleton. 



KlG* 2. Diwali Excavation, 1934 showing skeleton 
in situ. 
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Similar stone at 14-15-J x B^-D. This similarly sifted with care and yielded 
flints. So this culture definitely extends in time from date before first rockfall. 

N.B .—These three rocks really all one large piece with flat underside 
and fairly flat upperside. It slid off parent shelf and landed bottom down 
on the inch or so of soil already existent on floor of cave. It broke into 3 
on impact. The same thing can be seen to have happened recently in an¬ 
other part of the cave. And several new falls can be seen preparing 1 The 
fact that these three pieces are found resting on a uniform layer of earth, 
and nowhere touching the floor beneath is proof that the earth covering 
the floor was there before the fall, and has been imprisoned ever since. 

Holding inter alia the flints, that must therefore have been there before 
the fall. 

42 November 1 Oth .—Continued excavating B-D X19-9 to bed-rock. 

Flakes found on flat inch of soil over bed-rock, underlying flat rock at depth 
44 of 177-182 cm. below datum. 

Bed-rock is as follows :— 


On D—at 

19. 

... 

at 

9. 

162 cm. 


18. 



8. 

161 „ 


17. 

177 cm. 


7. 

165 „ 


16. 

180 ,, 


6. 

166 „ 


15. 

172 „ 


5. 

167 „ 


14. 

159 „ 


4. 

171 „ 


13. 

157 „ 


3. 

169 „ 


12. 

158 „ 


2. 

165 „ 


11. 

158 „ 


1. 

159 „ 


10. 

163 „ 


0. 

154 „ 

On B—at 

19. 

... 

at 

9. 

170 cm. 


18. 

ft • 1 


8. 

171 „ 


17. 

.. . 


7. 

170 „ 


16. 

188 cm. 


6. 

169 „ 


15. 

176 „ 


5. 

170 „ 


14. 

169 ,, 


4. 

172 „ 


13. 

161 „ 


3. 

173 „ 


12. 

162 „ 


2. 

171 „ 


11. 

159 „ 


1. 

171 „ 


10. 

168 ,, 





45 A-B x 8'-19'. Removed 8* from previous level. 

Note .—On the outside edge this means from 6"—3 2" below surface, while 
on B it means from about 22*-28* below surface. 

40 Fossilised bone found at Bx 16-17 at 127-137 cm. 

47 A-B x 8-14, remainder to rock bottom. 

A-B X14-19. Removed (without sieving) to bed-rock. Sifted 3 trays 
from bed-fock at 18-19 xB-A at depth of 5 feet. Results sterile. 



DEFINITION OF DIRECT KNOWLEDGE IN THE 
NYAYA-SUTRAS. 

By Dr. Jwai.a Prasad, Ph.D. (Cantab.) 

Direct knowledge ( pratyaksa) is defined in the Ny&ya-sutra, I. 1. 4, as 
“ indriyartha-sannikarsotpannam, jnanam avyapade&yam avyabhicari vyava- 
sayatmakam pratyaksam”. Before translating the Sutra it is first necessary 
to discuss the exact significance of the terms “ avyapadesyam avyabhicari” 
and “ vyavasayatmakam ” used in the definition. To me the Sutra appears 
to contain one of the most remarkable definitions of direct knowledge by 
means of sense-cognition that I know of, and also, at the same time, one 
which has been most misunderstood by the commentators and other later 
writers. The first part of the definition, viz., indriyarlha-sannikarsotpannam 
jnanam —“knowledge produced by the contact of the sense-organs with the 
objects ", is the usual form of the definition of sense-cognition as found in the 
earlier literature. It is the last three epithets which form the characteristic 
feature of the definition in the Nyaya-sutra. The first of these is “ avyapa- 
deSyam ” about the meaning of which the commentators have differed from 
one another. 

Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara and Vaeaspati Mis'ra have all of them dis¬ 
cussed the meaning of “ avyapadesyam” in their commentaries. The first 
two of these hold that it means " unnameable ”, 1 while the third maintains, 

' or rather explains, the view that it is impossible to have a sense-cognition 
which is not connected with a name, and that the word “ avyapadesyam " 
means " that which is not the result of an inferential mark ”. 

Vatsyayana says that “the name is not operative at the time of the 
apprehension of the object, it is employed only for the sake of expression 
(vyavahdrakale tu vyapriyate). Therefore the cognition of an object, produced 
by the contact of sense-organs with it, is non-verbal (aiabdam),* 

Anticipating Vaeaspati Mirra’s explanation of “ avyapadesyam, ” Uddyo¬ 
takara said : “ Some commentators explain that the qualification ‘ avyapa¬ 
desyam ' is added with a view to exclude inferential cognition. This is 
not right. Why ? Because the definition already mentions the qualification 
' produced by the contact of the sense-organ with the object As a 

1 Dr. Ruben in his edition of the Nyaya-sutras (Leipzig, 1928) appears to follow this, ‘ nickt im 
Wortt zu fassen ’, but he gives no discussion. 

* Nyaya-bhafya, 1. 1. 4, 
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matter of fact, inferential cognition does not proceed from the contact of the 
cognised object with the sense-organ ; hence the definition 8 could not apply 
to inferential cognition, 

The following extracts from V&caspati Mitfra's Ny&yavartika-tatparyatika 
clearly bring out his interpretation. First he shows that all sense-cognition 
must be connected with name. He says : " Every object has a name ; 
there is nothing that is devoid of name ; this establishes the identity of the 
thing with the name ; the name is not the means by which the object is 
known ; as the object cow, when perceived, is perceived as ' this is a cow \ 
where there is a distinct co-ordination between the this and the cow , both 
of which are in the same case ; thus things being identical with their names, 
the perception of things must involve the perception of the name also ; lienee 
there can be no perception devoid of verbal expression. M Next he explains 
how " avyapadeiyam ” has been used in the Sutra to exclude inferential 
cognition : " When from the contact of the sense-organ with objects we 
infer the motion of the sense-organ, the inferential cognition of this motion 
is also * produced by the contact of the sense with an object \ as it is from 
this contact that the inferential cognition proceeds. And it is with a view 
to exclude such inferential cognitions from the category of sense-cognition 
that the qualification 1 avyapadesyam ' has been added. 'Apadeia* is 
the statement of the reason or premise ; 4 vyapadeia ' is the correct state¬ 
ment of the premise ; * vyapadeiyam ' is that cognition which is obtained 
from the said 4 vyapadeia ’ or the statement of the premise; and 
*avyapadeiyam ' is that cognition which does not follow from the statement 
of the premise; thus then * avy apadeiyani is equivalent to 'non-inferentialV' 6 

Now in order to determine the meaning of "avyapadesyam ” according 
to the author of the Nyaya-sutras we have to consider the use of " vyapadeia " 
and "apadeia" elsewhere in the older literature, and then the significance 
of the form " avyapadesyam" as found in this particular aphorism. The 
term “apadeia" occurs in the Tanira-yukti as given in Kau^ilya's Artha- 
iastra. Then we find it in the Vaiiesika-sutra, IX. 2. 4, in which it is said 
that hetu, apadeia , linga, pramana and katana are not different from one 
another in sense : 44 hetnr apadeia liitgam pramanam karanam ityanarthanta - 
mm." It is actually used in the sense of an inferential mark in the Vaiiesika - 
sutra, III. I. 14 —" firasiddhi-purvakaivad apadeiasya ", Its contradictory 
" anapadeia ” is used in the Vaiiesika-sutra , III. 1. 3, III. 1. 7, and III. 1. 8, 
in the sense of that which is not an inferential mark. In VS. t IX. 1, 1 and 


8 That U to say, even without the qualification ' avyapadetysm \ 

4 NV„ X, 1. 4 {Indian Thought , Vol. V, No. 1., pp. 40, 41). 

8 Both the extracts are also quoted in Indian Thought under MS. t I* X. 4. 
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IX. 1.3, we find the word " vyapadeia ” itself : ‘' kriyd-guna-vyapadei&bhav&t 
prag asat” and " asatah kriya-guna-vyapades&bhavdd arth&rdaram" . In the 
Nydya-sutras themselves, besides “ avyapadeiyam ”, which has been used 
only once in the aphorism under consideration, "apadista " and " apadeia ” 
have been used in other aphorisms. The meaning of " apadeia ” in all its 
forms is " name ”, “ mark ” or “ sign ” including the inferential sign called 
‘' hetu ” or “ ling a ”, 

It will appear that the controversy of the commentators over the meaning 
of ' 1 avyapadeiyam ” is based upon a failure to understand the correct nature 
of the definition of direct knowledge as given in the Nydya-sutras. In the 
first place, it is wrong to think that the three epithets avyapadesyam, avyabhi- 
cari and vyavasayatmakam are meant to express something in addition to 
what is said in the phrase ‘‘indriyartha-sannikarsotpannam jnanam”. They 
simply bring out what is implied in that phrase ; that is to say, the whole 
clause is an analytic proposition. Thus, even though the phrase ‘‘indriyartha- 
sannikarsotpannam” might exclude inf erential knowledge, the term ‘'avyapa¬ 
deiyam ” in the sense of “ non-inferential" will not be out of place in so far 
as it brings out the implication of that phrase. In the second place, the 
term " avyapadeiyam ”, as we have seen, may mean that which is not the 
result of both name and inferential mark ; and this meaning would be quite 
consistent with at least one view of the nature of direct knowledge, viz,, that 
which regards it as both non-descriptive and non-inferential knowledge, 
corresponding to our modern conception of " Simple Apprehension" or 
" Acquaintance ”, and which came to be known as " nirvikalpaka-pratyakqa ” 
later on. V&caspati Mirra’s objection to V&tsyayana’s and Uddyotakara’s 
interpretation of ” avyapadeiyam ” is evidently based upon the view that 
there cannot be any non-descriptive knowledge, which, although one which 
is held by some of the thinkers even in modern times, there is no reason to 
believe, was held by the author of the Nyaya-sutras. On the other hand, 
as will be shown presently, the other two epithets also ” avyabhic&ri ” 
and “ vyavusay&tmaka ” indicate that direct knowledge, as defined in the 
Nyaya-sutra, corresponds to what is called "Simple Apprehension" or 
‘‘Acquaintance ” in modern terminology. 

Even if we consider the three epithets as indicating the nature of direct 
knowledge over and above what is said in the phrase " indriyartha-sanni¬ 
karsotpannam jh&nam” the term " avyapadeiyam ” in the sense of " that 
which is not the result of a mark or sign " will serve the purpose of distinguish* 
ing between sense-cognition on the one hand, and inference and verbal testi¬ 
mony on the other. For it will appear that in inference and testimony also 
there is a contact of sense-organs with their objects, although not with the 
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particular object which is said to be inferred or known by testimony. But 
all that is said in the Sutra is " the contact of the sense-organ with its object " 
— “indriyarlha-sannikarsa ”, and this by itself will not exclude inference or 
testimony from the definition. In the knowledge of fire by noticing smoke, 
there is the contact of the eye with the smoke ; and the knowledge of fire 
is the result of this contact of a sense-organ with its object. Similarly, 
in knowing, on the testimony of reports which appeared in the papers, that 
there was an earthquake at Quetta recently, there was the contact of my 
eyes with the words of the reports that I read in the papers, or of my ears 
with the words of the reports which might have been read out to me by 
some other person, and the knowledge of the earthquake was the result of 
such a contact. The knowledge of fire by inference, or of the earthquake 
by testimony, as described above, however, is the result of a certain mark 
or sign— apadeia or vyapadeia —which is meant to be excluded from the de¬ 
finition of "pratyaksa”, and hence the condition that it should be “ avyapa - 
deiyam". 

That " vyapadeeyam ” was used in the earlier literature to denote that 
which is the result of an inferential mark and that pralyakm was regarded 
by some early philosophers as avyapadesyam in the sense that it is not 
the result of an inferential mark is conclusively corroborated by a passage 
in the &abara-bha*ya under Mimamsa-sutra, I. 1. 5, where it is shown that 
while all cognition is knowledge by inference as the result of a mark in the 
form of the cognised object, and is, therefore, ” vyapadekya ”, pratyakqa 
is direct apprehension of an object and hence it is avyapadeiya 

The next term to be considered in the definition of direct knowledge is 
“avyabhicari" , which means “ non-discrepant ”, and has been taken to signify 
that direct knowledge is non-erroneous. ” Atasmims tad iti tad vyabhic&ri 
yat tu tasmims tad iti tad avyabhicari pratyahqam iti ” says V&tsyayana in his 
Bh&tya on the Nyaya-sutra, I. 1. 4. Although the connotation of " avyabhi¬ 
cari ” —non-discrepant—-is not strictly the same as that of “ abhranta "— 
non-erroneous—which term was later on used by Dharmaklrti in his definition 
of direct knowledge, there is no reason to believe that the author of the 
Ny&ya-sutras did not use it in the sense of “ non-erroneous ”, for the term 
” avyabhicari ” appears to have been freely used as an equivalent of 
” abhr&nta ” by quite a good number of early authors. 7 The main object 
in laying down the condition that direct knowledge should be non-erroneous 
is to emphasise its epistemological nature as a pramana as distinguished 

* Na c&rth<myapadeiy*m aHlaiepapi buddket rapopalamUattam, tat man navyapadtiyH buddhip, 
avyapadtiyatft ea nipratyaktam, SB., Bit/., /., p. 10. 

7 Sntara-Udfya, pp. 7 and 8. 
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from the mere psychological process of sense-cognition, as it was defined by 
the earlier authors. 

The third term " vyavasayatmakam " also explains one of the essential 
characteristics of direct knowledge, viz,, that it is definite ; that is to say, 
what is perceived directly is ot a delinite character so far as it goes, For 
example, if I hear a sound, it is bound to be of a definite pitch and of a 
definite quality, although I may not know the nature of its source. 

Thus the definition of pratyaksa in the Nyaya-sutra would be : " that 
cognition which is the product of the contact of the sense-organs with the 
object; which is non-inferential and non-descriptive ; non-discrepant and 
definite". This corresponds to the later nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa in Indian 
philosophy, and to "Simple Apprehension" or <( Acquaintance " in the 
systems of some modern thinkers, with this exception, which I think is 
correctly made, that, according to the definition in the Nyaya-sutra , 
pratyaksa is said to be definite, while the nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa has been 
supposed to be vague in character. 

Those who draw a distinction between the nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka 
pratyaksa later on have tried to find a support for this division in the definition 
of pratyaksa in the Nyaya-sutra by suggesting that the term " avyapadesyam " 
implies the nirvikalpaka , and " vyavasdydtmakam " the savikalpaka pratyaksa . 
The construction of the Sutra , however, does not in the least admit of this 
interpretation ; for evidently “ avyapadefyam” and ” vyavasdydtmakam** do 
not signify two alternative characteristics of pratyaksa in the Sutra . 

In the course of an examination of the nature of direct knowledge in the 
Nydya-sutras an objection is raised that all sense-cognition is a case of 
inference ; for it takes place by means of the cognition of only a part of 
the cognised object. This is met by the assertion that only so much of 
cognition is direct knowledge as is cognised directly. 8 This statement is 
a clear indication of the fact that, according to the author of the Nydya- 
sutras , direct knowledge is only that sense-cognition which is simple appre¬ 
hension, or mere acquaintance with the sense-data. All complex perception, 
such as was called savikalpaka-pratyakfa later on, and as is called knowledge 
by description in modern philosophy, has an inferential element in it. 


a II. 1. 31* Mx, pratyaksa ydvattdvadapy upalambhat* 



CULTURAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INDIA AND 
PERSIA FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO 1000 A.D. 

By Shams-ue-Ueema M. A, Ghani, M.A., M.Litt. (Cantab.) 

India and Persia are neighbours, and have cultural connections with each 
other since times out of memory through the contacts of their civilizations 
and literatures. Their culture^, though distinct to-day, bear the same rela¬ 
tionship to each other as exists between two sisters married in distant homes. 
The same is true of their spoken tongues, Sanskrit and Persian, which belong 
to the same family and bear blood-relationship. 

Time was when these languages possessed similar form and style, and 
were governed by like motives, spirit and disposition. The origin of these 
languages is identical, a fact, now a commonplace in philology and linguistics. 
Nevertheless, what has not been realized fully is that when India, for the 
first time, heard the Sanskrit accents from the lips of her Aryan conquerors, 
she really was listening to the cadences of Persian speech. The Aryan race 
had spread out to India and Persia from a common centre somewhere in 
Central Asia. Thus, it is easy to look upon the advent of Persian proper 
in India as the settling down of a sister in her sister’s home. 

We find that almost all the invading or conquering races, except of 
course the Arabs, who had entered India in ancient and mediaeval times, 
did so through the Passes lying on the North-Western frontier. This means 
that they came to India speaking either Persian or the language highly 
coloured by the Persian idiom, owing to the dominating influence of Persian 
civilization in Central Asia. Hence, it is obvious that Persian civilization 
and language has had more than just something to do with the culture of 
Hindustan for some thousands of years. The one has vitally affected the 
culture of the other. " It seems pretty certain,” says Browne, the famous 
historian and authority on Persian affairs, " that the Indians and Persians 
were once united in a common Indo-Iranian race located somewhere in the 
Punjab .” 1 

The Persians, long before the rise of Islam, had close relations with 
India, and their monarchs, until the Sasanian regime, wielded authority 
over the Western Punjab and the Provinces of Sindh and Baluchistan. In 

* A Literary History of Persia, Vol. I, p. 83< 
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the Achaemenian period (B.C. 522), when the Persian Empire was at its 
zenith , King Darius had deputed one of his officers to discover the sea-route 
to India. 2 This discovery finally led to the conquest of Sindh, part of the 
Punjab and Afghanistan, and their annexation to the Persian Empire. The 
relations thus established between the two great peoples of Persia and India 
evoked sympathy for each other’s culture, language and living. 

There is further evidence to show that the Jats of the Punjab, whom 
the Arab historians have styled y'J (Zut), formed part of the Persian 
army which fought with the Arabs in the famous battle of Nihawand under 
Yezdgurd III, the last Sasanian king of Persia.® 

Besides, thousands of Persian families residing in Khurasan had been 
expelled from their country by the order of the Persian king, Afrasiyab. 
They fled to the Punjab, and found a home and shelter in the districts round 
about Lahore and in the tracts lying between Lahore and Delhi. Their 
permanent settlement here gave rise to an important city of Persian popula¬ 
tion which swelled with their descendants and the incoming fresh bands of 
the Persians. 4 This is the first great instance of direct historical connection 
of Persia with India which planted the seed of Persian culture securely in 
the Indian soil. It also explains why the Persian speech in India had a 
miraculous growth, and remained intact for centuries, rivalling its glories in 
Persia itself. Apart from this earliest relationship which existed in the 
Pre-Islamic era, we see that a still closer bond of union subsisted between 
the peoples of the two great countries after the landing of the Arabs in Sindh. 

Persia’s fondness for the Sanskrit story of Kalildh-Damnah, and the 
fervour shown by the Persian monarch, Anushirwan the Great, in deputing 
a special envoy, Barzawaih, who was a scholar of Persian and Sanskrit, to 
secure Persian translations of this and other books of Sanskrit, is a fact of 
history. The editor of the Arabic version of Kaltlah-Damnah describes 
the great Persian enterprise in the following words : 


* Rogers, A History of Ancient Persia^ Chap. ** Darius”. 

* Tirmizi , Chap. ** Abwab ul Amial ”, 

4 Muntakhab, Vo!, I, p. 36. 

5 Introduction, p. 22, Cairo, 
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This book was safe in the treasures of the kings of Hindustan, and was 
guarded like a most cherished treasure. No one could get a clue to 
it till the sixth century A.D., when the throne of Persia passed to 
Kisra Anushirwan. During this period once only was it approached 
and translated into the Tibetan language. He loved peaceful means 
and the acquiring of knowledge and literatures. The news of this 
book reached his ears, and so he consulted his courtiers in the matter 
of finding out a man who could be sent on this enterprise, and who 
was well versed in Sanskrit and Persian, and was a sound scholar 
of philosophy. So they selected for him a physician who was also a 
philosopher whose name was Barzawaih-Ibn-i-Azhar. Anushirwan 
then divulged to him the secret of this book, and urged him to secure 
a copy thereof and also of other sciences of India which he could get 
access to and of which nothing did exist in Persian language. He 
provided him with necessary provision for the achievement of this 
object. So Barzawaih set out on his journey with twenty bags of 
provision in each of which there were ten thousand dinars, until he 
arrived in India. Here he used to sit in the company of the learned, 
and Sought to find out the favourites of the king and his chief asso¬ 
ciates from among the learned and the philosophers and he made 
them understand that he was a stranger who came to their cities for 
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acquiring knowledge and their literature, and that he needed their 
help and support. 

He continued to do this, and secretly tried to discover the place of this 
book, which was the custodian of their intellect and wisdom, in his 
long inquiries and searches, till at last he succeeded in getting access 
to it and in translating it from the Indian Sanskrit language into 
Persian language, which is called Fahlawi in these days. Besides 
this, he copied other books of Hindu learning, and returned with them 
to Anushirwan who rewarded him with cash and property, and put 
on his head the crown, and made him sit on his throne to exalt his 
rank and to add to his glory. 

Soon after the Persian families and the Arabs residing in Persia came 
to Sindh, they found themselves pre-ocoupied with a taste for the native 
tongue, so much so that they even produced poets of Hindi, and their works 
were appreciated by the people and well received at the Courts of the Hindu 
Rajas. Those of the Arabs and Persians who had settled in Sindh knew 
Prakrit well, and their poets composed poems both in their owm mother- 
tongue and Sanskrit. An instance of it is to be found in the person of a young 
poet, who had taken his residence at Mansurah, the Capital of Sindh. He 
composed an ode in the current Prakrit in praise of Rajah Mahrug of Alura,* 
a city on the east bank of the Indus in upper Sindh. This poem was so much 
appreciated by the Rajah that he sent a special messenger who escorted the 
young poet to the royal court, where he was greatly honoured and rewarded. 
He further translated the Holy Quran into Hindi at the desire of the Rajah, 
having stayed for three years at the court as his guest. 7 The contemporary 
geographers and historians of Arab descent, who travelled through Persia 
to Hindustan, have commented on the life of the Muslims in Sindh in those 
days. They observe that the feeling of amity and fellowship between the 
Muslims and the Hindus was so stable that the Muslims in Sindh became 
one with the Hindus, and spontaneously followed the Indian customs and 
ceremonies. They took for their wives Hindu women, showed their liking 
for the spoken tongues, and fondly adopted the Indian titles and Hindi names. 8 
It is scarcely necessary to mention that considerable modifications were 
effected in the Indian languages current in the districts scattered between 
Multan and the Arabian Sea, owing to the steady influence of Muslim culture 
in the land. The new-comers, as a matter of course, came to look upon 
India as their home, and so did their descendants. 


* Buz mg tin i Shahryar, 'A taib ul Hind, p. 4 (Leyden, 1006). 
T Hid. 

* Baahaharl, Ahsan id Taquasim, Chap, on “ Sindh ". 
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One of the most remarkable features concerning the lives of these early 
settlers, as well as their predecessors, is that the Hindus were profoundly 
impressed with the purity of their lives, their zeal for the new faith, and 
their principle of world-wide brotherhood which they preached. This striking 
feature attracted many an Indian to Islam at once. An idea of the conversion 
to Islam can be had if we are told that over fifty thousand people were re¬ 
ceived into the Islamic fold every year. 9 The Arab historian Ibn-i-Hauqal, 
who visited Sindh in person in the second quarter of the third century A.H., 
speaks fervently of the happy relations prevailing between the Hindus and 
the Muslims, and more particularly of the religious tolerance shown by the 
members of one community for the other. For instance, he pays a high 
tribute of praise to Rajah Bilahri for his just and generous treatment of the 
Muslims, and the esteem in which he held their mosques, in the following 
significant passage : 

There is none among the rulers of Sindh and Hind who in his territory 
respects the Muslims like Rajah Bilahri. In his kingdom Islam is 
honoured and protected. And for them mosques and “ congrega¬ 
tional ’ ’ mosques, which are always full, have been built for offering 
prayers five times. Every one of these kings rules for forty or fifty 
years or more. It is the general belief of the people of his kingdom 
that the lives of these kings are long because they administer justice 
and honour the Muslims. 

After Bilahri, he places the Rajah of Tafin” in this respect, and compliments 
him as follows: 

, * Lwie-Poole has used the expression Turk for “ Muslim ”, cf, “It has been estimated that about 
fifty thousand Hindus turn Turk annually/’ Medieval India, Intro* p. 4. 

10 Masudi, Muruf , Chap. XVI. 

u No dty of this name could be traced on the map. Elliot it) his history has taken it to mean the 
hSlfy tracts or the mountainous region of salt, Vol. I, p, 381. 

19 Mural, Chap. XVI* 
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Balazuri also has quoted instances of the kind and just treatment meted out 
to Muslims by the Hindus. Once in an encounter against Sandan, a coast 
town of Sindh, the Hindus gained victory over the Muslims, and captured 
the town. But they never molested the mosques nor the liberty of the 
Muslims as citizens. He observes : 

is 

A curious story is told of the high sense of Hindu justice of a Rajah of 
Gujarat by the Persian historian 'Aufi in his "Jawami”. 14 He writes that 
when he happened to visit Khambayat (Cambay) which was a big town on 
the coast of Gujarat, he found there a small population of devout Muslims 
who entertained travellers, and also extended their hospitality to him. 
During his stay in the town he heard a story of proverbial justice which runs 
as follows : 

In the days of Rajah Jang, there was a mosque which had a minaret. 
From the top of this minaret the Mu’azzin gave the call for prayers. It so 
happened that the Parsis incited the Hindus to make war on the Muslims. 
The latter’s mosque with its minaret was razed to the ground, and along 
with it eighty Muslims, who had taken their stand by the mosque, were 
slain. 'Ali, the Imam of the mosque, fled to Nahrwala, the capital of the 
Rajah, and tried to approach him for the redress of the wrong done to the 
mosque and the Muslims. Failing access to the Rajah, he made complaints 
to the officials at the Court, but no one paid any heed to his representation. 
Not discouraged at this, he composed a poem in current Hindi, narrating 
therein the full story of the atrocity and the official indifference, and planned 
to present this versified petition to the Rajah, when he rode out for shikar 
on the appointed day. The opportunity soon came, and the Imam, who had 
carefully hid himself in a bush in the Rajah’s track, rushed out and boldly 
stood in front of his elephant, and prayed that his poem be heard. The 
Rajah took compassion, and ordered his Mahout to stop the elephant. He 
then heard the versified Hindi petition of the Imam from the beginning to 
the end with forbearance and attention. When the Imam finished, the 
Rajah took this poem and gave it to his Secretary, with instructions to remind 
him of it on his return from shikar. That duy the Rajah did not tarry long 
in the jungle, and returned early. He called his Minister and told him that 
he felt tired and would remain within the palace and rest for three days, 
adding that the usual work of the State should be carried on during these 

13 Futuh, Chap. “ Futuh ul Sind ". 

14 Chap. II, MSS. Shibli Academy, Azamgarh. 
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three days without reference to him. Having said this, he retired, and when 
the night fell, he robed himself in a merchant’s dress, and on a fast camel 
rode to Khambayat, which lay at a distance of forty farsang from Nahrwala. 
The next day he reached his destination, and went about the streets of the 
city, listening to the talk of the passersby and the shop-keepers. He also 
inspected the spot, and made casual and unconcerned inquiries about the 
incident from the residents of the quarter. He heard every one say that 
great tyranny was done to the poor Muslims, their innocent blood was shed, 
and their shrine with its minaret had been razed to the ground. The Rajah 
then went to the coast, and taking out his jug filled it with the sea-water, 
sealed it, and repaired to his capital, covering the distance as before in one 
day and one night. On the next day after his arrival, he held a public 
darbar, which was attended by the people and the officials of the State. The 
Imam of the mosque was also present. When the darbar was in full swing, 
the Rajah suddenly recollected the Muslim petitioner’s case, and asked his 
Minister to produce the Imam and his Hindi composition. The Imam 
appeared and made his obeisance. The Rajah ordered him to read his poem. 
When he finished, the officers of the Rajah unanimously declared the con¬ 
tents to be false. Thereupon the Rajah ordered his ewer-bearer to bring 
the sealed jug, break the seal, and distribute the water to every one of them. 
They all tasted it, and found it to be the brackish water of the sea. The 
Rajah then related in the darbar how he had gone in person to Khambayat 
in the guise of a merchant to ascertain the facts and had returned with the 
truth. He declared that the Muslims^ were the oppressed, and in his king¬ 
dom no community should come to grief, and his raj could not tolerate such 
oppression. He then ordered that the ring-leaders, who had a hand in the 
crime, should be brought to book, and the Muslim sufferers be awarded from 
the royal treasury one lac balutra (silver coin) to rebuild their mosque and its 
minaret. The Imam received khiVat and gifts from the Rajah, which were 
retained in the mosque for centuries afterwards as a token of the Rajah's 
unparalleled act of clemency and justice to the aggrieved Muslim subjects 
of his State. The Persian traveller was an eye-wicness to these gifts which 
were there as exhibits till 665 A.H., when he visited Cambay. 

On the entry of the Persian king Sultan Mahmud into Hindustan, such 
relations even increased. The Persians cultivated a taste, for Sanskrit ; 
while the Hindus set themselves to acquire a knowledge of Persian. The 
great Persian astronomer and mathematician, Abu Raihan-al-Biruni, who 
devoted himself to Hindu lore, is a most notable instance in history. 



SVAYAMBHU AND HIS TWO POEMS 
IN APABHRAMSA. 

Bv Hikalai, Jain, M.A., LL.B. 

(King Edward College, Amraoti.) 

In my bibliographical notes on Apabhramsa Literature published ten years 
ago, 1 I had occasion to make mention of two important and large poems in 
the Apabhramsa language—the Pauma-cariu and the Harivamia-purana 
of Svayaipbhudeva. I had not then myself seen any manuscript of the 
works and the information given in that note was obtained through others. 
I have since had the opportunity of closely examining two MSS. of PC. and 
one of HP., and the information presented here is the result of that 
examination. 

The PC., as its very name indicates, describes the life of Padma, that is, 
R&ma, and, like the Rdntdyana of Valmlki, it is divided into sections called 
Kdndas, though their number here is only five and not seven. The first 
twenty chapters, called Sandhis, form the Vidyadhara Kdnda, the next 22 
the Ayodhyd Kdnda ; then Sundara Kdnda has 14, Yuddha Kdnda 21 and 
Uttara Kdnda 13. Thus, there are, in all, 90 sandhis * each of which is again 
divided into a varying number of passages called Kadavakas the total 
number of which, in the whole work, is 1269, calculated to be equal to 12,000 
ilokas. The prevailing metre of the work, as in most other Apabhraipda 
works, is Pajjhatika or Paddhadia. 

The HP. describes the Mahabhdrata story and is completed in 112 sandhis 
containing, in all, 1937 kadavakas calculated to be equal to 18,000 ilokas, 
thus being one and a half time larger in extent than the 9ister poem. The 
prevailing metre here also is Paddhadia. The poet himself calls this work 
Harivamia-kaha* and also Ritlha-nemi-caria 4 (SK. A ri^\anemi-caritd) from 
the fact that it includes the life of Aristanemi, the 22n<} Jaina Tirthaip,kara. 

The opening and closing passages of these two poems, as well as the 
colophons appended to their sandhis, furnish us with a good deal of informa¬ 
tion about their authorship. From them we learn that the author of both 

1 Allahabad University Studies, Vol, I* 1925. 

2 See Appendix 2, end. 

2 See Appendix i, line 13. 

4 See Appendix 6. 
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the works is Sayavnbhu or Sayavnbhueva (SK. Svayaipbhudeva) who bore 
the titles of Kaviraja-cakravarti 6 (emperor of poet-kings) and Chanda - 
cudamani • (crest-gem of metrics) and that he was the son of Mdrutadeva 
and Padminl f 7 In one MS. of Paurna-cariu, there occurs a verse, at the end 
of sandhi 42, which not only makes mention of the poet's wife, but also tells 
us that she assisted the poet by writing out the Ayodhya Kdnda . 5 * 7 8 Her name 
was Ayiccamba . Pauma-canu was composed under the patronage of 
Dhanafijaya and the HP. under that of Dhavalaivft, as we know from the 
colophons. Both the names perhaps connote the same individual. We 
are not told who this patron of letters was, but the absence of any regal or 
ministerial title leads us to infer that he was probably some rich merchant 
(Setthi). 

Somehow, Svayambhu left both these works incomplete. PC. upto 
sandhi 82 and HP. upto 99 are his composition and the rest of them was 
composed by his son Tribhuvana Svayambhu who does not expressly offer 
any explanation for his father's incompleteness. He merely says that the 
rest had somehow ( Kaha vi kaihamapi ) remained uncomposed by his father, 
and calls his own part of the PC. a supplement (S^sa). 9 At the end of sandhi 
99 of HP. we have a verse telling us that the poet proceeded to compose 
the HP. after having finished PC. and yet another work of great merit 
Suddhaya-carta, 10 This information precludes us from imagining that his 
PC. was interrupted by any calamity like death. The explanation that 
suggests itself to me is that perhaps the poet regarded his PC. as complete 
at sandhi 82 which ends with the reunion of Rama with his two sons Lavana 
and Abkuia. The same, however, cannot be said with regard to HP* 
Tribhuvana Svayambhu does not call this part of his contribution a supple¬ 
ment but simply says that he had completed what was left incomplete by his 
father and that he devoted himself with one mind to shoulder the burden 
devolved upon him from his father. 11 We do not know of any work done by 
Svayaipbhu after it. Here, presumably, the activity of Svayaipbhu was 
cut short by death. 

In the colophons to the sandhis of both the works Tribhuvana Svayaipbhu 
tells us that he was the younger son of Svayaipbhu and was supported by 


5 See Appendix 2, verse 1. 

* See Appendix 2, verge 8. 

7 See Appendix 1 (£)* line 9. 

* See Appendix 3, sandhi 42. 

B See Appendix 3. 

10 See Appendix 8. 

11 See Appendix 3, sandhi 110. 
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Bandaiya who appears to be the son of Dhanafijaya or Dhavalaiyft, his father’s 
patron. 12 He calls himself “ Strong in grammar and well-footed in the know¬ 
ledge of the Agamas, and bearing the burden of poetry while yet young.” 1 ® 

Yet a third hand is visible in the .composition of the HP. as we have it. 
After the usual colophon to sandhi 100, mentioning Svayarpbhfi and Tri. S. 
as the authors, we read two verses which may be literally translated as 
follows:— 

" This well-known subject-matter has been described by the ascetic 
Jasakitti (SK. Yasahklrti) whose sole intention was to restore the chapter 
left out by the poet-king. They really live in this world as good men having 
manifold virtues and possessing a sense, who revive the shattered poetry, 
family and wealth of others.” 14 

The name Jasakitti also occurs in the ending verses (Ghattds) of sandhis 
106, 108, 110, 111 and 112, where it also has a sense appropriate to the 
context as is the case with the name Svayaipbhu which similarly occurs in 
most of the ending verses. 15 In the last passage of sandhi 112, after an 
account of the oral tradition of the Bh&rata story from the Jaina Tirthamkara 
Mah&vlra down to Svayaipbhu through a line of teachers, we are told that 
Svayaipbhu reduced it to writing in Paddhadia metre and what had been 
left out at the end has been restored by the ascetic Jasakitti. He also tells 
us that he applied himself to the task by the kind persuasion of his preceptor 
Gunakirti, that he completed his composition on the 14th lunar day of the 
month Bhadrapada and that he recited it before the Jaina householders 
assembled for the purpose in a Jaina temple near Gopagiri, having himself 
been specially invited to Kumara-nagara by a certain merchant. 1 ® After 
considering every piece of information that is before us concerning the 
question, my own idea about Yasahklrti’s performance is that he made 
certain interpolations in the text of the six sandhis mentioning his name, 
with a view to amplify the descriptions of Tribhuvana Svayaipbhu, like 
the poet Gandharva, the son of Kanha<Ja, who made interpolations in the 
text of Jasaharacariu of Puijpadanta, but unlike him in not clearly indicating 
his contributions. However, by a closer study of the link of the story and 
the style of composition we might be able to mark out what stands to the 
credit of Yasahklrti. This Yasahklrti, the pupil of Gupaklrti, is, no doubt, 
identical with the preceptor of Sitjthasena alias Raidhu, the author of 


18 See Appendix 3 t sandhi 85. 

18 See Appendix 2, verges 3 and 4, 

14 See'Appendix 0, sandhi 109. 

15 See Appendix 0. 

18 See Appendix 5. 
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Mehesaracaria and many other works in Prakrit and Apabhrarprfa, who 
flourished at Gwalior during the 15th century at the time of the Tomara 
king Kirtisimha, 11 Yasahklrti himself is also the author of some independent 
poems in Apabhrarns'a. I have seen manuscripts of his Candappaha-cariu 
and Harivamsa-purana, quite different from the present work, in the manu¬ 
script stores at Jaipur. 

In the MSS. of PC., at the beginning and at the end, we find a number 
of verses in praise of Svayambhu and his illustrious son. Some of these 
verses are also found scattered at the end of different sandhis of both the 
works, specially in the portions contributed by Tribhuvana Svayambhu. 
As they are important, a full notice of them might be taken here. The 
verses at the end of PC. may be rendered as follows 1 ®: — 

“ Tribhuvana Svayambhu was the one son born to the poet-emperor, 
who composed this supplement of PC. like its crest-gem. By this supplement 
he has spread in this world the glory of the king of poets who had left his 
victory incomplete. Who could adequately praise Tri. S. who, like a bull, 
bore the burden of the poetry of Svayarpbhu even while yet young ? This 
bull of Tri. S. has a strong hump in the form of grammar, large feet in the 
form of the Agatnas and bears the burden of poetry for the holy Jina. He 
composed the wonderful Pancami-cariam thereby proclaiming what had 
been described by Caumuha and Svayambhudeva. The sons of other people 
merely learn the letters like a parrot in a cage, but the son of Kaviraja was 
born like &uka (Sukadeva) from a female parrot ( iuki ) (or, like knowledge, 
iruta, from the sacred lore, sruti). If Tri. S. was not born as son to Svayam¬ 
bhudeva, who would have rescued the poem, the family and the poetry after 
him ? If the Chanda-cudamani had not obtained for his younger son Tri. S. 
who could have taken care of the Paddhadia poem &ri Pancami ? All people 
inherit the wealth of their fathers but Tri. S. inherited high poetic talents. 
Except Tri. S. which of the pupils could have crossed the ocean of the poetry 
of Svayarpbhu ? Thus, the charming PC., composed by Svayarpbhu, has been 
completed by Tri. S. The holy remainder of the PC. composed by the son 
of Kavir&ja, the son of M&ruta, is now complete and may Bandaiyfc obtain 
the holy merit for it. Tri. S. composed it out of regard for the first son of 
Bandaiyi. May all of them, Bandaiya, N&ga, Srlpala and other righteous 
persons enjoy health, prosperity, peace and happiness! I„et this good girl 
of Rftma story, with limbs consisting of the seven large sargas, and adorned 
with the three jewels, produced by Tri. S. be wedded by Bandaiya with his 
mind and body." 

» S«e A lid. VHi. studio, Vol. I, p. 175. 

*• See Appendix S. 
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The verses at the beginning of PC. aie 1# :— 

" Word is supreme in the mouth of Caumuha and meaning is charming 
in the words of Danti, while both these are present in the poetry of Svayarpbhu ; 
what shall other poets do ? Poets, even to-day, cannot match the words of 
Caumuha, the sweet tongue of Svayambhudeva and the Gograhana of Bhadra. 
Poets even to-day cannot approach Svayarpbhu in water sport (Jala-krida), 
Caumuhadeva in Gograhana-katha and Bhadra in Matsya-vedha. The mad 
elephant of Apabhramia wanders about at will only so long as the restraining 
hook of the grammar of Svayambhu does not fall. Victorious be the lion 
Svayarpbhu with his long tusks of good words, terrible to look at on account 
of the nails in the form of the metres and figures of speech, and having ample 
manes in the form of grammar. Victorious be the lotus-like poem of 
Svayambhu with its stalk of long compounds, its petals of words, its pollens 
of sense and with its juice being sucked by the ‘learned’-bees.’’ 

All these verses, from their contents and style, seem to me to have been 
written by Tribhuvana .Svayambhu, not necessarily at the time of completing 
the work, but perhaps at a later date, and then inserted in the manu¬ 
scripts. That is why they are not found in all MSS. nor at the same place. 

From these verses we can gather certain important pieces of information. 
Firstly, we get names of three poets who obviously wrote Apabhrarprfapoems 
before or simultaneously with Svayarpbhu. Caturmukha has been praised 
for the excellence of his Gograhana-kathd and for his choice of words. He 
has also been associated with a work in Paddha<Jia metre called Pancami- 
caria. In HP. Svayambhu acknowledges his debt to him for the metrical 
system adopted in his work, that is, the use of Paddha<Ji& metre joined up 
with Duvai and Dhruvaka verses. Danti has been praised for the charming 
meaning of his composition, but no work of his has been mentioned. He 
seems to be identical with Dantila mentioned by Pufpadanta in his Mahd- 
purana. 20 Bhadra is said to have excelled in the Gograhana-katha and Matsya- 
vedha. It seems to me that all these poets, like Svayarpbhu, but inde¬ 
pendently of each other, wrote the Bh&rata story and the particular sections 
of their works, as mentioned above, were specially appreciated.* 1 

The next important information that we get from the verses is about 
the other works of Svayarpbhu. Not only his sound knowledge of grammar 
has been emphasised but he is clearly attributed with the authorship of a 


18 See Appendix 1 (a). 

10 See AUd. Uni. Studies, Vol. I, p. 165. 

81 Dhavala, a later Apabhratpia poet, actually mention* a Hari-fttndavakathi pi Capmuha which 
he had consulted. A lid. Uni. Studies, Vol. I, p. 166. '* 
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grammar, the first grammar of Apabhramia. Jinasena, in his Adipur&ga, has 
mentioned a gramniar (Padasdstra) by Svayaipbhu, consisting of more than 
a hundred chapters.** Though Jinasena is here speaking of what Ri§abha- 
deva taught to his sons, nevertheless, it is evident from his mention of 
Chandoviciti and ten Pranas of poetry, at the same place, that he had in his 
mind actual works on the subjects. Jt is, therefore, not improbable that he 
was conscious at the time of the existence of a grammar by Svayambhu. 
The Adipurapa was completed before A.D. 898. The discovery of this work 
of Svayambhu would be really valuable. His title of Chanda-cudatnani, 
combined with the other references in praise of his knowledge of metrics, 
seems to suggest that he also wrote some work on metre. A recently dis¬ 
covered work on Prakrit metre Kavi-darpanam, written before 1300 A.D., 
makes mention of Svayambhu and quotes his opinion on a controversial 
point.** A MS. of Svayarpbhu’s work on Prakrit metre is actually reported 
to be in existence.* 4 He perhaps wrote on Alamkdra also as he is mentioned 
as an authority on rhetorics by Prakaiavarsa in his Rasdrnavalamkdra 
though this reference is of a dubious nature between mythological and 
historical.* 6 Pancami-caria was another narrative of Svayaipbhu. "It was 
a story of exceeding wonder and was composed in Paddhadi& verses," says 
his son who revised it.* 6 As already mentioned, Svayaipbhu wrote one more 
work Suddhaya-cariu just before he began the IIP.* 7 This makes Svayaipbhu 
a very versatile genius, very much like the poli-histor Hemacandra who 
flourished under Kumarap&la of Gujarat during the 12th century. For 
the rest, the aforesaid verses belaud the work of Tribhuvana Svayaipbhu 
in completing the work of his father, including the revision of his Pancami- 
caria, and praise Bandaiya and his son for encouraging and supporting the 
poet in his poetic activities. 

We now come to the question of Svayaipbhu’s date which is not men¬ 
tioned in his works and, so, for which we are thrown upon external and internal 
evidence. His reputation has been responsible for his being mentioned by many 
poets of Apabhraxpda who followed him. We already know that his work was 
interpolated by Yaiahkirti during the 15th century. Yarfahklrti’s pupil 


iwm: II an. 5, H, Itl. 

04 Aftnals of Bhand, Or, Research Inst., Vol. XVI, parts I and II, p. 61. 

,4 AnU\ See JBBRAS , 1935, Nos, 1-2, where a part of this work is published. 
® 5 Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. V, No, 1, Supplement, p, 16. 

114 See Appendix 2, verses 6 end 8. 

* T See Appendix 6, sandhi 99, 
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Simhasena has mentioned him in the Mehesara-cariu as a Mah&kavi.* 8 Vira 
who probably wrote during the 13th century, speaks of him in his Jambusatni- 
carin ** as peerless in giving delight to the learned by his Rasa and Bhava. 
Kanakamara, in his Karakanda-cariu,* 0 calls him large-minded Svayainbhu. 
Above all, Puspadanta mentions him in his Mahapurana which was com¬ 
pleted on Sunday, the 11th June 965 A.I)., and this date provides us with a 
terminus-a-quo for our poet. 81 

For fixing the other limit, we have to look for evidence into the works 
l rf Svayambhu himself. In the introductory part of his PC. Svayainbhu 
acknowledges his debt to a line of teachers who handed down the R&ma 
story by tradition, the last of them being Ravisena whom we know very 
well as the author of the Jaina Padma-purana, also called Padmacarita, in 
Sanskrit, written, according to the author’s own statement, in 678 A.II.** 
Svayambhu goes on to mention Bharata, Pingala, Bhamaha and Dandin 
whose works, he says through modesty, he had not studied. In the same 
connection, he also speaks of the Five great poems (Panea-mahakavya) with¬ 
out mentioning them by name. 88 In his HP., however, he says that the know¬ 
ledge of grammar was bestowed on him by Indra, of sentiment (Rasa) by 
Bharata, power of exposition by Vyasa, metre by Pingala, figures of speech 
(Alamkara) by Bhamaha and Dandin, excessive bombasticism ( Ghana-ghanau 
akkharadambaru) by Bdna, poetic skill (N iunattana, Nipunatvam) by & ri¬ 
ll arsa and the Paddhadia metre, with its accompaniment of Duvai and 
Dhruvaka, by Caumuha. Si A knowledge of the times of these authors and 
works will give us the required limit of time for Svayainbhu. Vy&sa is, no 
doubt, the author of Mahabharata which had assumed its present shape before 
600 A.D. 88 Bharata is certainly the author of Ndtyaiastra, a work of ancient 
fame, believed to be very old, the latest conjecture about its time being the 
6th century. 88 Indra is traditionally associated with the Jainendra Grammar 
which is really the work of Pujyap&da Devanandi, and which is mentioned 


28 AUd. Uni. Studies, Vol. I, p. 174. 

88 This work is one of my new finds, and has not, so far, been noticed anywhere. It makes 
mention of Svayatpbhu as follows:— 

Ts-wrrfc i girfa wg u 

80 Edited by the writer in Kfiranja Jaina Series, Vol. IV, 1934. It calls Svayarpbhu, Visdlacittu 

(flrcrrafag). 

81 AUd, Uni . Studies, Vol. I, p. 166, 

82 Edited in Manikcandra Dlgambara Jain GrantHam&l&, Bombay* 

88 See Appendix I (£). 

84 See Appendix 4 . 

*• Wintemitz, History ef Indian Literature, Vol.I; Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature. 

*• P, V. Kane's Introduction to his edition of SaAityo Darpana. 
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by Jinasena in his Harivamia-pur&na of 783 A.D. The work, on good grounds, 
is assigned to the latter part of the 5th century. 3 ’ Pingala is associated with 
two well-known works, one on Sanskrit metre called Chandah-sutra and the 
other on Pr&krit metre called Prakrit Pingala. The name has come down 
to us from hoary antiquity and the history of the works is enveloped in 
mythic darkness and legendary confusion. 38 The second work, however, 
seems to be a compilation of gradual growth and it may have reached its 
present form not earlier than the 16th century, but its earliest kernel might 
be assumed to be in existence about 700 A.D. Bana is no other than the 
famous author of Haraa-carita and Kadambari to whom our poet is very 
suitably indebted for high bombasticisrn. His time is certain beyond doubt 
as he flourished at the court of emperor Harsa who ruled from 606 to 648 A.D. 
Bhamaha and Dandin are both authors of well-known works on Alamkara. 
They seem to have been contemporaries or separated by a very short period. 
Their date is uncertain but they are believed to be not later than 700 A.D. 33 
Svayambhu’s mention of £ri-Harsa presents some difficulty. As our poet 
declares himself to be indebted to him for poetic skill, one naturally feels 
inclined to identify him with the author of N aisadhiya-carita which is a work 
of unquestionable poetic excellence. But this work, on the authority of 
Rajasekharasuri’s Prabandha-kosa, is believed to have been written during 
the 12th century. 40 If this is true, Svayaipbhu could not obviously mention 
him, in which case this &ri-Haraa might be identified with Baca's patron 
the emperor Harsa who is also the author of three Sanskrit dramas. For 
him, however, the tribute paid by Svayambhu would seem to be too liberal 
and not as justifiable as his other acknowledgements. It is surprising that 
Pugpadanta has also mentioned him in his Mahapur&na. Personally, I feel 
inclined to question the evidence adduced in favour of the 12th century for 
the author of Naiaadhiya, and place him before Svayaipbhii and Puspadanta. 
In fact, the date has been questioned more than once before, 41 and the subject 
deserves to be re-examined in the light of this fresh evidence. By the 
Panca-Mahakavya Svayaipbhu might be presumed to mean Raghuvamia 
and Kumarasambhava of Kdlidasa, Kiratarjuniya of Bharavi, Sisupalavadha 
of Magha, and, either Bhattikavya or Naisadhiya-carita. Of these, the first 
two poets are mentioned in the Aihole inscription of 634 A.D., Magha's grand¬ 
father is known to have been the minister of king Varmalata mentioned in 

,T S. K. Belvalkar : Sysittns of Sanskrit Grammar , p, 62 ff. 

18 Both works edited in the Bibliotheca Mica , Calcutta, 

*• P. V, Kane, Introduction to his Sdhttya Darpaqa, 

40 Pandit Sivadatta, Introduction to his edition of the A r aisadhiya'carita ; Keith, History of 
Sanskrit Literature , 

41 BttWer, JBRAS % X, 81 f; XI, 279 f; P, Chanda, IA>, XUI, 83 f; 286 (. 
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an inscription of 625 A.D., and Bhatti, having flourished under a Vallabhi 
king Dharasena, cannot be later than 641 A.D. 4 * It might be said here that 
Svayaipbhu's mention of five makdkdvyas instead of the traditional six, goes 
in favour of his Siri-Haraa being identified with the emperor Ilar$a and not 
the author of Naiaadhiya-carita which may not be existent then. As for 
the nipunatva of Sri Harsa, our poet may have had in his mind that verse 
in Naganandam which begins as ‘ &ri Harao nipunah kavih’ etc. Thus, 
all the poets and works which have been mentioned by Svayaipbhu and about 
whose dates we have some evidence, belong to a period preceding 700 A.D. 
Therefore, the period of Svayaipbhu’s poetic activities falls between 700 and 
965 A.D. 

If we wish to bring his date within a closer range, we might take into 
consideration some evidence of a negative character. We have seen that 
Svayaipbhu is very honest and sincere in the acknowledgement of his debt 
to his predecessors. He is very particular in mentioning the sources of his 
knowledge and information on the subjects of grammar, metre, figures of 
speech and poetic standards. Though himself a C kanda-cuddmani he 
conscientiously confesses that he borrowed the metrical system adopted in 
his works from Caumuha. He also declares that for his story of Pauma-cariu 
he is indebted to Raviaena. This being so, it seems strange that he makes 
no mention of Jinasena and his H arivamm-pur dna in Sanskrit which has the 
same subject-matter as his own Harivamria-pur&pa. Jinasena had complet¬ 
ed his work, according to his own statement, in 783 A.D. Another note¬ 
worthy omission is that of the Sanskrit Adipurana whose author Jinasena II 
occupies a very high place amongst the Jaina authors. He completed the 
Jayadhavalfi. Siddhanta in 838 A.D. 43 Puqfpadanta has mentioned him and his 
preceptor, as well as his work, with great respect. Svayaipbhu would not 
have failed to mention them, and more particularly the author of llari- 
vamia-purana, if they were known to him ; and they could not have remained 
unknown to him if their works had come into existence before him, for he, 

them, belonged to the South as is evident from the name of his patron 
as well us from the fact that the Rdtfrakuta kingdom was during this period 
the home for such literary talents. It seems to me one of those cases where 
silence is strongly suggestive. If may, therefore, be inferred that Svayaipbha 
wrote before the authors of the Sanskrit Harivarnfa-purfya and Adipu- 
rdnd, that is, between 700 and 783 A.D. 

In the introductory part of the Pauma-cariu, there is a verse which 
just gives us a glimpse into the personality of Svayaipbha. He himself 

48 Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature. 

43 See Introduction to Catalogue of Sam. and JPrak. MSS « in C\P. met Strar, 
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tells us that he was very slender in his body and had scattered teeth. 44 This 
reminds us of his successor Puspadanta who calls himself " emaciated in 
body like the new moon, dark in complexion and purely ugly”. 4 * If we can¬ 
not appreciate such features in the personality of these poets, we have 
certainly to admire their courage in leaving for us a permanent record of 
the same. 4 * 

APPENDIX. 

1. Introductory portion of ‘Pauma-cariu 
(a) 

qrqq>M fircro n i it 

f^-foor fa fife qffaf q>sq<m Mr it ^ ii 

*3gi<**w rafr fl'niri ¥1?11 

i* ffinr^ arasf fa q>rw or qrr*rf% n * ii 

M ?r^0» arsr fa qaptr or qfafa h v n 
frrqfa *r »r*Tf «wM-*w-*rnr»fr i 
Sri* or «jtf» qr* ii m ii 

tr?r<oi-Mi<it- Mg-qwn«ft wn ii * it 
^-rmw-orns 3Tc«r%*rcnrfa?r i 
3r-*rjprc-<tf*rw Mg-*>«g*q?s u « u 

4i See Appendix 1 {/>), line 10. 

There are two more adjectives in this line describing the poet’s personality, but their meaning is 
not clear to me. One is Paiharagattetp where the first word is doubtful. We might 

take it as equivalent to Pratikara (Sjftflpt*) and then the whole adjective might give us the meaning 
‘ Having repulsive limits \ But it is rather peculiar to use * pralihara ’ in that sense. The other 
adjective is Chtwara-ydserp .(fewr-onf) which is also found in one MS. as Chivvira ■ ndsetfi 
(fSfarc-oM). What does Chiwara or Chivvira mean ? Hemacandra gives Chkhma as equivalent to 
kftrinw meaning artificial (%*T Deft ndma mala s III, 27). If our Chtwara is derived from 

this, the adjective would mean * /saving an artificial or unusual sort of nose \ Or, it may be equivalent 
to the Gujarati chipar meaning a large stone. The adjective may then mean having a nose 

resemMing a large stone. Or, is it connected with the Sanskrit * kpva * W or * chav *• (Q^r), 
in which case the adjective may mean * having an intoxicating or a beautiful nose * ? Such are the 
difficulties which a student of this literature is constantly faced With. 

45 See Introduction to Ndyakumdra*c*riu, edited by the writer in Devendrakirti Jaina 
Series, Vol. I. 

46 In the Appendix will be found all those extracts from Svayambhu’a works, on which all the 
statements made above are bated!. 
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(A) 

731317 - 37 - 3 * * 177 * 1 - 7 * 5 ? 717177 i 

3T73rc-3r7-73*-77*5: g737>^37-7 1 3iM* t 

5*-37i7-77i?i3i%7 ot-to gfo7rai%7 i 

%3T7T3r-333-3£3ra Tift. 5715-77 35 - 135375 *1 

3ra77?3-7rar3Ti l 7?fe7 3n3i77-37-5|s-7ft?i%7 i 5 

tTf 5i37*-3ft 3155 ft 3775 - 771 ! f&z 75?ft i 

«F5®f 33 7*77 30115 * 7^7 i 

gg r^f! 33151517 i%ftf }7 argrrcqnj i 

gg ?ft*tawt*r-<T*riTr gf$tr 3T73ifi?7 7*517 i 

•T3rr%f&T-3roif^T-n®vr*f ijtr 3r77g3-*i7-3rg33 I 

ar^cigg'Ji 7*5533 %S75-713 31753-73 i 10 

731—Prtfl^-g'WT-q^-^-fsRfig ans^r* i 

37 37if7373g7 fsrcfoft < 7707 * n \ n 
g*77 33g it faoora* 7* 3f533 arog hot fTi* i 
7t75g 717117 <7 arrftqai 73 f%ft-gfj 77*1 ftT* i 

77*1511 fi ft fora ora 3ft! sraft gft for i 15 

ora forgot 33 fasftqra sftnnr 37i3-73ft7ra i 
mm 73 - 5*315 or §3 7f3*i7357 773 757 1 

or 755T755-7ra-ft7r7-7g ora 1 % 30115 7375 77g 1 
73 fagfora 77 7* l 37Hg 73 *Rf 7 5577Tg ®5 3®$ I 

73 gftira f^*res-7c7ra 73 3*77 sforasTira 1 20 

77313 3117 ora 715*513 7% 57TIf$ 7>*5J 731% I 

2. The ending part of ‘ Pauma-cariu ’. 

l%£77-37g 775 W 7*5T3-7 ftgo70oT r I 
73717^7*3 7[SI7f3 *7 33 73 Vr II 1 II 
7*37*3 1773-3fol353 f7?71^3 7%T >J77 I 
ftj77-37g7l 7337ft7%%7 f«I5%3T II X II 
f3577-37g 77533 3t g% 71073 Ttr 35* I 
7I&7 <7 77 373357313 33 * 5*1 II \ II 
7l757-77-3%%T 9WT7-afftT73T7-f7777tfr I 
f3f77-37g-773T I%7fa& 7*3 7*73* II V II 
7335-3735717 7I077R7 3573713177 I 
ft|77-35T3 *57 771%-7f^7 3*53%7 II H II 
3«T fo 37T 775-97 *7 7% 3533157! fafTffa I 
71*5T337 5 # gq *7 5*7*3-7g5?f (I * II 
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%f3*r-33g 3T$ or 33 % i 

s;ssf 3>f3rr <fr 'resT 3i 33555 u v> u 

51 ^ <»r f 3 %g 33 - 33 g 353*131 

tr 75f33T$*3 faft73fir €i 331*3 a c u 
s*^ ft awT ( 7*55 ftro-3i7-T73?t-3*3-33m i 
%57*r-33g*rr g*r or 5353 - 331*1 ii \ n 
%|33-33gira 3r^*r *rtgs«?-*pre5tr i 
«ft nr? *T5% fa#3-*ft3r*T n i« n 
53 =315 7T33T53 333333 553 swttt i 
13533-33531 3 33n%3 7ft3*mfi»3 n vr n 47 
3r57-i3-faft7.533-333-3>3-%3"3T*3-ar3li3 i 
3g**T 3g*3 aj^^afr 353 3g*3 || <)y || 

3155-333 gifoicr %553 (?) 3353-73333353 I 

3*335nt ( 3533-33531 35'73 ii ih ii 

3353-3T7-foft7T3-755-3*333-3JI553 i 
3TT333-3T3:5ft 3f 113 3*353 II 1 s II 
Hfrtrfranfrft 48 T3533g3r g 113755 - 3^31 i 
%533-33g srforcrf 7it*re 3353 33333 n iv» ii 
53 TWRoi-g^w 333 i 
faft-r%5mc*-sfc ^vfi^r f f3 3?3 7 form i 
3^Rwtfir 3?r 3rafl3 535 7331 tr u 
3335 3553 $ tr*r%3 tra 3 i 

«mrt? 355 33tw 335 3*313 11 0 11 

3. Some important colophons of sandhis in' Pauma-cariu’. 

Sandhi 

1. 53 5?3 <T3JRfttr 3333lf*tT3-33grT3^ 

fgpjT-^sg^fft 333 f %3 311^3 7*3 II 

2. fa337f*T«F5l77 53 3^3 fr3 3f%3 7*3 II 
14. 3T555farTT 33g, 33 ^ 5^ 3 3 TTtftfW^ I 

35 3 3W35 9T5Sft 355^1 3 713% II 


4T Here follow two verses In Sanskrit in praise of R&mfiyana, obviously imported from 
Ravi&ena’s Padmapurapa } Parva 123, verses 105 and 157; one is ^ftcT, etc., and the other 

3133% >Z3T% 33:, etc. 

4# According to the following verses we have only five Kfii^as and no seven sargas. The writer 
here seems to have been too full of the seven KSndas of Valmiki's Rimayana. 
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Sandhi 


42. 


77. 

88 . 


84. 


85. 


90. 


arsnuTOS' i 

arrj[=E^r 'r^t^rTT (?) arrf^rfcnT* i 

fc^finr ii 

*mtt ii 3% i 
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GREEK MYTH AND TRAGEDY. 

By Boman H. Mehta, B.A. (Cantab.). 

There is a striking difference between Aristotle's approach to Greek tragedy 
and that of modern critics such as Nietzsche. For while Aristotle ignores 
the religion from which tragedy grew and leads the way of post-renaissance 
aesthetics, Nietzsche is concerned with the myths of that religion as the 
sources of tragic impulse and material. His Birth of Tragedy is directed 
to showing : " How closely and necessarily art and the people, myth and 
custom, tragedy and the state have coalesced in their bases. The ruin of 
tragedy was at the same time the ruin of myth. Until then the Greeks 
had been involuntarily compelled immediately to associate all experiences 
with their myths, indeed they had to comprehend them only through this 
association; whereby even the most immediate present necessarily appear¬ 
ed to them ' subspecie aeterni ’, and in certain sense as timeless. Into this 
current of the timeless, however, the state as well as art plunged in order 
to find repose from the burden and eagerness of the moment.” According 
to Nietzsche, Greek tragedy grew from the Dionysian religion, the religion 
of mystic mass sentiment, in combination with the Olympian or Apollo¬ 
nian religion with its clear plastic imagery and its illusion of individuation ; 
and it decayed when individualism and rationalism, represented by 
Euripides, overcame the religious impulses. It follows that the secular 
" Poetics ” represents a period when tragedy is dead. 

Prof. Comford in From Religion to Philosophy illustrates the 
fundamental “ coalescence " intuited by Nietzsche between tragedy, myth 
and the state. He shows how the ritual belonging to the myth was origin¬ 
ally intended to supply by magic the needs of the group; and how Greek 
religion and philosophy developed, from mythical projections of the “ Collec¬ 
tive consciousness ”. Thus Nature, society and the gods were part of the 
mythical cosmic order; and as " destiny ” and " justice ” were at first 
undifferentiated descriptions of the workings of this order, the myths 
supplied at once the explanation of the universe and the answer to man’s 
ethical and practical demands. 

This implies, however, some qualification to Nietzsche’s views. For 
the "state” in its ritual and its tragedy was far from “plunging” from 
the " present ” into the " timeless ”. An Aeschylean tragedy is “ teaching ” 
and ritual at once. The forces at work are the forces that mould the 
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universe. The power of Zeus is invoked by ritual in The Suppliants 
and is active throughout in Prometheus Bound . The daemon of 
Agamemnon is invoked to help Orestes, and the Furies, themselves the 
representatives of destiny, are the chorus of The Eumenides ; their 
conciliation by Athena means both an advance from a relentless and 
intolerable primitive justice to a rational and humane justice, and a bless¬ 
ing instead of a curse to the homes, crops and herds of Athens. Reconcili¬ 
ation between Zeus and Prometheus means similarly concord between 
civilization, fate and the gods. 

But if it is open to Aeschylus to present such a concord, he does not 
present it “involuntarily". His religion, like the society in which he 
writes, is no longer simple and homogeneous. The dramatist is both enabled 
and forced to interpret his legends for himself, because the Dionysian and 
Olympian religions are not fused in any logical system of doctrines. And 
not only do primitive elements remain ; the two religions, according to 
Cornford, are fundamentally incompatible. The Olympian god had origin¬ 
ally been “daemon of a natural element". But the system to which 
he belongs is ruled by destiny and necessity, which assign and relentlessly 
maintain the separate functions of God and men alike. 

Thus the Chorus asks Prometheus :— 

“ Who then holds the helm that steers necessity ?" 

Prometheus .—“ The Triple Fates and the Remembering Furies. ” 

Chorus. —“ Is Zeus then the inferior of them in strength ?" 

Prometheus. —“ At any rate he cannot escape Fate's decree." 

Thus any development in the Olympian system would tend further to 
separate its members—men, god and nature. “ In proportion," says 
Cornford, “ as the Olympian god becomes anthropomorphic, he comes to 
be less and less in touch with his natural religion. Tire foundation of a 
Pan-hellenic religion meant that the Olympians left their provinces to go 
and form a polity of their own on the top of a mountain. Finally, they 
leave earthly Olympus and vanish into the sky ", Nature is “ dispeopled " 
of gods, and by a similar process the god is cut off from man, so that the 
relations between them are typically the “ commercial sacrifice" and 
a " grudging jealousy". The word Time , e.g. t which originally meant the 
office or status of the God came to mean "the honour which we are bound 
to render him, no longer the service he is bound to render us Aeschylus, 
who explicitly disavows a rigid interpretation, is particularly concerned 
with such a position. Prometheus must rebel against Zeus to liberate 
mankind,. 
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Dionysus, the mystery god, on the other hand, was originally 44 the 
daemon or collective soul of a magical fraternity” representing their power 
over Nature as a whole. Notions of the unity and temporal continuity of 
life take the place of departmentalisation. Thus man, god and nature are 
in constant communion ; life and death become complementary, and human 
suffering can be given a godlike dignity and justification. This explains 
why Dionysus had to become an Olympian before the Athenians could 
write tragedy. Aeschylus’ Zeus and his " ordered harmony ” have been 
influenced by Dionysus. 

” Zeus, whosoe'er he be, 

That be His name for me, 

If He so please—I weigh the world and find 

vSame Zeus no other helper, if the mind 

Oppressed so strangely is to lift the burden and go free. 

'Twas he who bade, men tread 
The road of sober thought. 

’Twas he whose ordinance decreed 

Mankind must suffer to be taught.”— {Agamemnon) 

Cornford claims that the possibility of communion of man with god made 
for the vitality of the mystic religion. Dionysus, however, was originally 
an earth-ged and a god of the group-soul. As the individual soul emerges 
and Dionysus recedes into heaven, problems of the One and the Many, of 
the body and the soul, emerge also and finally, as in the case of Orphism, 
over-burden the religion. This suggests a further modification of Nietzsche's 
view : so far as Greek tragedy is the product of the union of the Dionysian 
with the Olympian religion, its development aud decay are both largely 
conditioned by their inherent and mutual inconsistencies. 

Aeschylus is mainly concerned with the cosmic order, the extension of 
the social order. Hence the Chorus, which retains some association with 
the worshippers of ritual, is as prominent in his plays as the individual 
actors, and even interferes in the action. Hence too the individual is typi¬ 
cally represented by the conflict between that order and his personal desires, 
“ I was beforehand aware of all this ” says Prometheus, ” Of will I erred, 
I will not deny it; succouring man, I got me sufferings myself.” Man’s 
disturbing will reveals ap|>arent contradictions in the order, intolerably 
painful for those who have to bear the consequences; aud Aeschylus sees 
tus characters pre-eminently in this light, e.g t> Agamemnon. 

But a further problem is generally raised, that of the ultimate origin 
of, and hence responsibility fox, the distrurbance. Thus Zeus in Prometheus 
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Bound is in one aspect an ungrateful and irresponsible tyrant, and 
Clytemnestra’s motives in “ Agamemnon ” are bound up with the rape of 
Helen and the sacrifice of Iphigeneia. When some of the Danaides call 
on Zeus to preserve their virginity, they are warned by others that the ways 
of Zeus are obscure. Against such obscurity the particular individual sin 
that starts the action in the theatre, and the particular human suffering 
involved, stand out in clear relief. As the perspective alters, they are seen 
to be inevitable and even needful as parts of the order which ultimately 
resolve the contradiction. “ Mankind must suffer to be taught.” 

At some points, however, it is the mysterious suffering which is empha¬ 
sised ; " Never shall the devices of mankind transgress the ordered harmony 
of Zeus,” says the Chorus in Prometheus Bound, and immediately the 
pathetic and innocent lo enters half-maddened by her god-inflicted pains. 
Io is to be ancestress of Prometheus’ deliverer, but the alternative^ he 
proposes to her are significant of the cost at which the moral order is 
asserted : “ Choose whether I shall explain to thee the remainder of thy 
toils or thy deliverer.” The figure of Clytemnestra is composed of contra¬ 
dictions : if she is adulterous, so is Agamemnon ; if she murders her husband, 
he has slaughtered their child ; if she defies the moral law, he has spoiled 
the gods’ temples in Troy ; if he is a great King, she is a long-suffering 
woman. She is given a positive value, not only through the result of her 
son’s trial, but because her action is partly justified, because the memory 
of her wrongs and her anticipation of revenge are positive human emotions. 
Her speeches are profoundly equivocal:— 

“ If I slept 

I dreamt of you, and woke at sudden stir 
Of the thin-piping gnat from sounds of woe 
Too many, for the time slept with me.” 

" Let Justice lead him to a home scarce hoped for ” she says at the end of 
this speech of welcome to her husband. But Clytemnestra is overwhelmed 
in her sin, and the pathetic Cassandra sums up Aeschylus' attitude to 
individual suffering:— 

" Alas for mortal lives—their happiness 
A shadow picture ; their unhappiness 
A sketch, by a wet sponge at a touch dashed out. 

And this I pity more than that, far more.” 

The action of Sophocles is also developed in terms of myth; his plots turn 
on the worship of the dead, on the fulfilment of the oracles. But his theo¬ 
logy is oriented by his reaction to human destiny as such. His gods, his 
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ethical standards, his cosmic order, are not presented in evolution; they 
are fixed, and wisdom has no power to justify or to alter them. Against 
Aeschylus’ " Mankind must suffer to be taught" may be set typical 
speeches of Teiresias as he enters in Oedipus Tyrannus —" Alas how 
dreadful to have wisdom where it profits not the wise His choruses are 
given an extra personal insight; they are orthodox, but their utterances 
are those of men for whom the gods must be worshipped not understood. 
When Jocasta tells Oedipus that, as her child must have died of exposure, 
he could not possibly have killed Laius as the oracle had foretold, so that 
there is no need to attend to Apollo's Seer, when in turn he accuses Oedipus 
of having killed him, the Chorus expresses alarm and dismay : " The old 
prophecies concerning Laius are fading ; already men are setting them at 
nought, and nowhere is Apollo glorified with honour ; the worship of the 
gods is perishing Yet the very facts Jocasta cites to comfort Oedipus 
lead to the discovery of the terrible truth. 

Mortals are helpless in their fatal insecurity. The more Jocasta 
struggles to maintain her happiness and that of Oedipus, the more surely 
are both entangled in the net: “ What should mortal fear " she asks, “ for 
whom the decrees of Fortune are supreme, and who hath clear foresight of 
nothing ?" But when her delusions have been broken down, she has no 
way out hut suicide. " Ill-fated one! Mayst thou never come to know 
who thou art." 

The individual or the community is thus isolated by fate, whose process 
is no longer explicable, as it was for Aeschylus, in terms of ultimate purpose 
on the part of the gods. The process to be endurable must itself compensate 
man for his mortality. Sophocles' gods are irretrievably Olympian ; his 
“ metaphysical comfort," in Nietzsche's phrase, is mainly Dionysian in 
origin. 

When Creon sends the guard to arrest whoever has tried to bury 
Polynices, the Chorus of Antigone sings of man's achievement and 
power. He controls the land and the sea and the beasts ; he has the power 
of thought and statecraft: “He hath resource for all; without resources 
he meets nothing that must come; only against Death shall he call for aid 
in vain." The dead are not reborn, nor do their ghosts walk the theatre ; 
but death is very powerful in Sophocles' plays. The death of Daius lies 
behind Oedipus Tyrannus ; the death of Nessus, behind Trachinia ; 
the death of Achilles behind Ajax ; the death of Agamemnon and 
Polynices behind Electra and Antigone. In all these plays a lead¬ 
ing character dies; and much of the action consists of the after-effects of 
bis death; the second half of the Ajax , e.g. t is simply a debate on the 
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honour due to the dead. The death-complex has no supernatural conse¬ 
quences ; but, in a sense that appears to come from mysticism, the dead 
may be said to be alive, life may be said to be found in death. Antigone 
animated bv love and piety risks death to bury Folynices : " I owe a longer 
allegiance to the dead than to the living : in that world I shall abide for 
ever/' She is doomed to <f go living to the vaults of death" : “ the Lord 
of Acheron's unlovely shore shall be mine only husband evermore "But 
if I am to die before my time," she says, " I count that a gain. For when 
anyone lives, as I do, compassed about with evils, can such a one find 
ought but gain in death ?'\ And it is because Creon, when he is forced by 
fate to repent, stops to bury Folynices himself, that Antigone and Hannon 
finally die in the cave. But when Antigone expresses to the Chorus her 
fear of the imprisonment in the cave, like that which tortured a goddess, 
the Chorus replies " Yet she was a goddess, thou knowest, and born of gods : 
we are mortals and of mortal race. But ’tis great renown for a woman who 
hath perished that she should have shared the doom of the godlike in her 
life, and afterward in death." 

This mysticism, though not formulated as a Dionysian doctrine, is 
nearly omnipresent in Sophocles. Electra is ennobled by love for her dead 
father, and the emotional climax of the play occurs when Orestes (whom she 
believed dead) is restored to her. Ajax alive is a madman, but dead, he is 
a hero. Hercules, who has been promised rest by the Oracle, discovers that 
his rest is death ; but he ends in apotheosis. Thus man is glorified by what 
most belittles him ; and Sophocles is profoundly concerned with the ambi¬ 
valence of mortality, with the helplessness of heroism and wisdom, with 
the godlike glory of death. It is this preoccupation which motivates his 
famous " tragic irony 

In " Oedipus at Colonos ", Oedipus is received in peace by the gods 
who have tortured him. The Oracle which doomed his life declares that his 
death will be a blessing to the land. So Folynices comes to ask for his 
blessing before marching with his army against Thebes. Instead, his 
father curses him and prophesies his death. Yet Polyniees cannot with¬ 
draw, and dare not forewarn his army of their fate, for that would mean 
a life of disgrace. Antigone pleads with him, but he insists on going to die. 
" For mine it shall be to tread yon path, with evil doom and omen from this 
my sire and from his Furies ; but for you twain, may Zeus make your path 
bright, if ye do my wishes when I am dead." This is said to Antigone who 
is to die for burying him. Folynices' courage is the counterpart of 
Jocasta's recklessness; but though he faces his own fate he is unaware of 
its consequences. Like Jocasta he lives and dies for his standard of 
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happiness ; and " it rests with Fortune—that end or another The Chorus 

laments his lot; but " 'tis not mine to say that a decree of heaven is ever 
vain ; watchful, aye, watchful of those decrees in Time, overthrowing for¬ 
tunes and on the morrow lifting others again to honour—Hark that sound 
in the sky “ That sound ” is the thunder summoning Oedipus to his 
own miraculous death. Theseus returns from the death scene to comfort 
Oedipus' weeping daughters: “ Weep no more maidens; for where the 
kindness of the dark powers is an abiding grace to the quick and to the dead, 
there is no room for mourning ; divine anger would follow.” 

Perhaps the Chorus’ quasi-Dionysian notion of Time, rather than 
Theseus’ fear of divine anger, explains why Sophocles turns neither to a 
despairing fatalism nor to the mystic cults of Orphism or Pythagoreanism. 
Oedipus begs Theseus to shelter him from his kinsman even at the cost of 
war. " And how should bitterness come between them and me ?” asks 
Theseus, “ Kind son of Aegeus, to the gods alone comes never old age or 
death, but all else is confounded by all-mastering time. Earth’s strength 
decays and the strength of the body ; faith dies, distrust is born; and the 
same spirit is never steadfast among friends or betwixt city and city, for 
be it soon or be it late, men find sweet turn to bitter and then once more 
to love.” Ajax pretends to repent of suicide: “All things the long and 
countless years first draw from darkness, then bury from light; and there 
is nothing for which man may not look; the dread oath is vanquished and 
the stubborn will.... Dread things and things most potent bow to office ; 
thus it is that snow-strewn winter gives place to fruitful summer.” This 
is for Sophocles the primary fact. Heraclitus regarded as “ justice ” the 
“ injustice ” by which the elements rob each other to compose individuals ; 
for otherwise life could not exist. Similarly Sophocles regards life and 
death, man’s mortality and his glory, as complementary states, inconceiv¬ 
able in isolation, which alternate in time. His protagonists are not heroes 
by facing an extraordinary fate with extraordinary nobility ; their nobility 
is a function of Sophocles’ sense of inevitability, which operates for human 
life from within as well as without. 

*0n this basis of belief the complexity of human life as he sees it is 
itself sufficient to provide a framework for tragedy. Sophocles’ combina¬ 
tion of the Dionysian and the Olympian theology satisfies his feeling of 
reality, and he accepts the myths on those terms as adequate symbolic 
accounts of it. 

But a further step in differentiation between human reality and the 
mythical divine would make for instability. While Sophocles is concerned 
with the typical human situation, his philosophy provides for a satisfactory 
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release from suffering; but when, as in Philocietes, the fate of the 
individual is the result, not of the workings of an abstract destiny which 
itself enables Antigone to face a Creon, nor of the impartial decrees of 
symbolic gods, but of the exclusive human action of society, then the position 
becomes excessively painful and it has to be relieved by the deus ex machina. 
This takes him towards the position of Euripides. 

In a sense, the world of Euripides is the logical outcome of Olympian- 
ism : on one side is the mass of humanity in its “ depeopled ” Nature ; on 
the other, the selfish gods, caring for their own “ honours Artemis is 
powerless to save her devotee, Hippolytus, and Poseidon is powerless to 
save Troy ; but Kvpris can ruin Hippolytus and Phaedra and Poseidon and 
Athena together can raise a storm for the Greeks leaving the burning city. 
Apollo rapes Creusa as might any grand seigneur, and Athena who brings 
about the denouement of Ion can only evade the issues raised. When 
Ion first hears of the rape, he prays to Apollo in astonishment:— 

“ Being strong, be righteous! 

How were it just that ye should enact 

For men laws and yourselves work lawlessness ? 

.Unjust it were 

To call men vile, if we but imitate 

What gods deem good—they are vile who teach us thus.” 

"Oh! that men’s curses could but strike the Gods” cries the dying 
Hippolytus; and Artemis’ only comfort is the promise of revenge on 
Kypris’ " mortal minion ”. 

But Euripides’ attitude, as conveyed in the last words of Ion’s prayer 
is of revolt against beliefs rather than the gods. The gods in his plays 
perform several functions. Like Kypris in Hippolytus they symbolise 
forces at work in human life itself, while at the same time they are so 
presented that belief in them as personal beings becomes an act of super¬ 
stitious fear. They are irresponsible or worse : 

“Why from mood to mood thus leapest thou 
In random sort bestowing hate and love ?” 

Poseidon asks Athena. The Chorus in Electra are frankly incredulous 
of the legend that Zeus turned back the sun at the feast of Thyestes: it is 
told, they say, to keep us in fearful obeisance to the “ gods ”. But while 
he attacks these cardinal beliefs, Euripides exploits them for emotional 
purposes. In the case of “ tales about the gods ’’ he both behaves like 
Aristotle’s hypothetical apologist—” this is how men say the thing i s ", an 4 
censures men for saying so. The Olympian scheme is quite incapable of 
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supplying a myth; as symbolism oi as superstition, it is itself a part of 
human unhappiness and frustration. 

A new typical problem is raised in Jason’s uneasy reply to Medea’s 
charge of betrayal. Medea has claimed that she ventured her life to gain 
him the Golden Fleece and bring him safely home. 

“ I—for thy kindness tower-high thou pilest— 

Deem Kypris saviour of my voyaging : 

She and none other or of gods, or men. 

Thou art subtle of wit—nay but ungenerous 
It were to tell how love, by strong compulsion 
Of shafts unerring, made thee save my life.” 

If " Kypris ” is merely a symbol, then the mysterious destiny of Jason and 
Medea is in no way explained ; Medea cannot be distinguished from her 
sexuality. But if “ Kypris ” is a goddess and Medea her puppet, the 
tragedy becomes a senseless torture. Hence Euripides’ “ unhappy end¬ 
ings ” had to be defended by Aristotle. 

The collapse of the old cosmic order follows in any case from changes 
in experience and sensibility. Being exclusively concerned with life on 
earth, Euripides sees division or conflict everywhere—between nation and 
nation, rich and poor, master and slave, native and alien, men and women, 
between men’s needs and their myths of divinity. Many of his plays are 
plays of social criticism: Troades and Hecuba deal with the vic¬ 
tims, the final results of a war ; the story of Electra becomes a story of 
the revenge of the dispossessed. The ‘ Justice ' that obtains in such plays 
is plainly unsatisfactory. Orestes is horrified when he has murdered his 
mother and Castor, who speaks for Apollo, is uneasy himself about the 
morality of the act. In Troades when the herald has taken Astyanax 
to be killed Menelaus enters before the pathetic Hecuba. He has come 
from Helen; and the man and the woman for whom the war was fought 
are shown as an angry cuckold and a selfish wanton. When Menelaus says 
he intends to kill Helen, Hecuba cries out:— 

” O Earth’s Upbearer, thou whose throne is Earth, 

Whosoe’r thou be, O past our finding out, 

Zeus, be thou Nature’s Law or Mind of Men, 

Thee I invoke; for treading soundless paths 
To justice’s goal thou bring'st all mortal things.” 

The whole play may be regarded as a bitterly ironic presentation of such 
‘Justice 
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Sophocles’ adjustment has become as inadequate as that of Aeschylus. 
Since the individual and his sufferings are themselves ultimate, the 
typical Sophoclean human situation becomes "mythical” for Euripides. The 
sense of social solidarity has gone ; Euripides’ individuals, like Medea or 
Hecuba, are largely victims of social forces. Consequently, as with Medea 
or Phaedra, the individual’s best or Strongest feelings replace as standards 
the judgments of orthodox society. But Euripides cannot rest satisfied 
with this ; several of his characters express a longing for escape :— 

“ Under the arched cliffs O were I lying, 

That there to a bird might a god change me !” ( Hippolytus) 

sings the Chorus when Phsedra goes to commit suicide. And 
“ Oh ! to flee on the wings of a bird 
Through the ocean of air,” 

cries Creusa, when she learns that the God has doubly deceived her. The 
nurse in "Medea” wishes for songs to “breathe peace ” on the 
" dread doom of mortals, the anguish heart-rending and it is significant 
in this connection that Euripides is regarded as the father of romantic- 
comedy and tragi-comedy. 

Perhaps the song of bewilderment at the ways of the gods, which the 
Chorus sings at the end of Medea and other plays, may be taken with 
such speeches as that of Hecuba in Troades as desiderating or pointing 
to a new myth. The innovation in the plot of Electra suggests one of 
the lines on which Euripides is seeking it: Orestes finds his sister married 
by her mother to a noble-hearted peasant, who has refrained from making 
her his wife in fact; and there is much moralising on the inadequacy of 
wealth. “ Nature’s inborn courage,” the peasant’s simple generosity, be¬ 
come the standard of human value ; as innocent suffering becomes a stand¬ 
ard in the earlier plays. But since "Nature ” tends to be identified with 
what society neglects, wounds or represses, such a myth cannot become 
a satisfactory basis for the tragedy of an official Athenian festival. 

Olympianism has brought Euripides to a world comparable to that of 
Anaxagoras, whose pupil he is said to have been. It is a world of atoms 
set in motion by " Nous ”. And the complaint Socrates makes of the 
master in Phesdo, he might equally well have made of the pupil; such 
a system is quite incapable of showing that everything happens for a pur¬ 
pose—it allows no ultimate Good. Nor can Dionysus provide Euripides 
with a solution; he has become in the Bacchce the son of Zeus who 
can do no more than confer on his worshippers supernatural power; and 
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the speeches and acts of his worshippers reveal Euripides' impasse, 
Teiresias would not 

“ Reason touching Gods— 

Traditions of our fathers old as time." 

The Chorus of Bacchanals long for escape from strife, the vanity of life's 
struggle and presumptuous reasoning : 

" Tittle it costs, faith’s precious heritage, 

To trust that whatsoe'er from Heaven is sent 
Hath sovereign sway, whate'er through age on age 
Hath gathered sanction by our nature's bent." 

But their saviour, Dionysus, though born of woman and releasing man's 
stifled " nature ", is by virtue of that very fact the Chorus' " sanction 
he cruelly punishes the Theban ro3 r al family for their original unbelief. The 
human " naturalness" which draws his worshippers, and gives them 
sympathetic powers over nature, is not " Naturalness " of the primitive 
nature~as-a-whole. He is orgiastic, fanatical, cruel. The Chorus applies 
the same images—those of the lion and the dragon—to Dionysus and 
Pentheus alike. Yet the cousins are antagonistic ; and when Pentheus, the 
representative of social order, is maddened by Dionysus, he meets the fate 
of Actaeon. Fundamentally, then, Dionysus and Pentheus are one ; so 
that "nature" in this play is either abnormal, supernatural, irrational, or 
else an order that can only be maintained by division and internal strife. 
"The ruin of tragedy was at the same time the min of myth but it was 
" the ruin of myth ” which brought about the ruin of Aeschylean tragedy ; 
and it was through that tragedy itself that the myths were destroyed which 
had given it birth. 



NOTE ON THE ORIGIN OF PALL 

By Dr. H. C. Seth, M.A., Ph.D. (London). 

In a paper on the origin of the Maury a dynasty, which is published in Vol. 
XVIII, Part II of the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
I have suggested that Chandragupta originally belonged to Gandhara and 
was identical with gaijigupta. The north-west origin of the Maurya dynasty 
may throw some valuable light on the origin of Pali. 

Scholars of older Indian languages are generally of the opinion that 
Pali is a mixed dialect, and there is an undeniable influence on it of the 
Western Prakrits. As Keith puts it “ There is abundant evidence to allow 
us to connect Pali with the Western dialects rather than with the Eastern, 
so that we can with fair confidence accept the view that Pali is rather 
Western than Eastern, and that neither Magadhi nor Ardha-magadhi is, 
strictly speaking, the basis of the dialect.” 1 Grierson and Kouow even 
suggest that there is a very close relationship between Pai&Lci and Pali. 

Grierson on very strong grounds puts the north-west as the home of 
Paiiacl. He remarks " there was once a tribe or group of tribes in the 
extreme north-west of India, to which was given the name ‘ Pifiaca ’ by 
those who lived farther to the East; these people spoke a language called 
by the Prakrit grammarians ‘ PaiSacI Prakrit and traces of that particular 
Prakrit are still to be found in considerable numbers in the languages spoken 
on the North-Western Frontier at the present day. While I admit that it 
is probable that these Pi6acas spread down the Indus into Rajputana and 
along the Konkan Coast, I maintain that the nidus in India from which 
they spread was the North-West, and that, though they may have carried 
their language with them, this North-West was its proper home.” 1 

Grierson sums up his views as follows:— 

“1. Literary Pali is a mixed dialect based upon Magadhi. 

2. It is closely connected with Fai$acl Prakrit. 

3. Standard PaidacI Prakrit was spoken in, and was certainly the local 
dialect of, Kekaya and Eastern Gandhara, lying in the extreme north-west 
of India.”® 


1 Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. I, p. 5It. 

* R. G. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 120. 

* It. G. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 122. 
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Grierson ofieis the following explanation of the influence of PaiSaci on 
Pali:—' From very ancient times the greater Kekaya, 4 was famous for its 
learning. When we consider the undoubted fact that Pai£aci Prakrit was 
the vernacular language of the country round Takgaiila, and that it is 
closely connected with Pali, we have a strong reason for concluding that 
literary Pali is the literary form of the Magadhl language, the then koine of 
India, as it was spoken and as it was used as a medium of literary instruc¬ 
tion in the Takga6ila University.” 5 

Now, there is no evidence that instruction at Takga&la was given in 
a literary Magadhl in those early centuries as supposed by Grierson. There 
are stronger reasons to assume that Sanskrit was then used as a medium 
of literary instruction. 

In view of my suggestion of the north-west origin of the Maurya 
dynasty in the paper referred to above, the following origin of Pili may be 
suggested:—The whole of Northern India was brought under a common 
rule for the first time under Chandragupta Maurya. This may have brought 
about a very strong tendency towards the evolution of a dialect which 
could be understood by the people both of Eastern and Western India. This 
evolving lingua franca must have been greatly influenced by the dialect of 
the north-west, as Chandragupta himself, and certainly the forces, with the 
help of which he conquered Magadha, came from the north-west. We learn 
from the drama Mudrarak§asa (Act. II) that Sakas, Yavanas, Kiratas, 
Kambfljas, Parsikas, Vahlikas were some of the people with whose help 
Chandragupta overthrew the Nandas. All of these people were unmis¬ 
takably from the north-west. By the time of Aioka’s reign this mixed dialect 
or Pfili was perhaps most widely understood throughout the whole country. 
A similar linguistic fusion took place under very much similar political condi¬ 
tions several centuries later in case of the Urdu. It was in this mixed dialect 
or P&li that Buddha's teachings were carried to Ceylon in Aioka’s time by 
his own son and daughter (or brother and sister according to another tradi¬ 
tion) and have come down to us as a literary fossil embeded in the rock of 
time. 


4 According to Grierson Kekaya lay in the extreme north-west of India, and in 
greater Kekaya he also includes that part of Gandhara which lay to the east of the 
Indus, 

4 R. G, Bbaadarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 123, 



THE LAW OF POPULATION AND THE LAW OF 

PRODUCE. 

By Dr. H. C. Seth, M.A., Ph D. (London). 

The possibility of a conflict between the increase of population and 
prosperity was noticed by many writers even before Malthus. Robert 
Wallace in his work Various Prospects of Mankind and Providence , 
published in 1761, examined the effectiveness of a communistic organisation 
of society in removing the evils to which mankind was subjected. He found 
an insurmountable difficulty in the quick growth of numbers. The population 
may increase beyond the capacity of the earth to maintain it. The same 
difficulty from the overpopulation of the world was seen even by Condorcet, 
Godwin and other believers in the perfectibility of man. But all these writers, 
including Wallace, believed that this difficulty would arise at some distant 
date, and not till the whole earth had been cultivated like a garden and was 
incapable of any further increase of production. As Godwin remarks, 
“ Myriads of centuries of still increasing population may pass away, and the 
earth be still found sufficient for the subsistence of its inhabitants." 1 

Malthus thought that all these writers erred in imagining that this diffi¬ 
culty would arise only at some distant date. According to him the difficulty 
of an overcharged population is always present. As he remarks, " An event 
at such a distant date might fairly be left to Providence ; but the truth is that, 
if the view of the argument given in the essay be just, the difficulty, so far 
from being remote, would lie imminent and immediate. At every period during 
the progress of cultivation, from the present moment to the time when the 
whole earth was become like a garden, the distress for want of food would 
be constantly pressing on all mankind if they were equal.”* “And that 
instead of myriads of centuries, it is really not thirty years, or even thirty 
days, distant from us.” s This idea of Malthus, that the difficulty of an over¬ 
charged population is a perpetual one, is based on his belief in the geometric 
and arithmetic rates of increase of population and food respectively. Though 
it is true that the exact mathematical form in which he expressed them may 
not be strictly true and he himself never insisted on this point yet the dis¬ 
proportion between these two rates became a cardinal article of faith with 
him. 


1 Quotod Malthus, Essay, 1798 edition, p. 180. 
* Essay, 1798 edition, p. 143. 

9 Malthus, Essay, 1798 edition, p. 250. 
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Malthas’ assumption of this proportionately low rate of the increase of 
food was based on his belief in the law of diminishing returns, to which the 
produce from the earth was supposed to be subject, Malthus did not make 
any very precise statement of this law in his Essay, but there is no mistaking 
the fact that it runs as an undercurrent throughout his whole work. 4 

The conception of the law of diminishing returns, or increasing cost, took 
a more definite shape in connection with the discussions on the nature of rent. 
Malthus himself words it more precisely in his pamphlet, Nature and Pro - 
gress of Rent (published in 1815). " The quantity of labour and capital 

necessary to produce the last addition that has been made to the raw produce 
of a rich and advancing country is almost constantly increasing.” Ricardo 
states the same fact even more clearly. “ It is probable that under the most 
favourable circumstances the power of production is still greater than that 
of population. It will not long continue so ; for the land being limited in 
quantity, and differing in quality, with every increased portion of capital 
employed on it, there will be a decreased rate of production.” 6 

West refers to the same phenomenon even more unequivocally : In 
the progress of the improvement of cultivation, the raising of rude produce 
becomes progressively more expensive... .Each equal additional quantity of 
work bestowed on agriculture yields an actually diminished return ; and, of 
course, if each equal additional quantity of work yields an actually diminished 
return, the whole of the work bestowed on agriculture in the progress of 
improvement yields an actually diminished proportionate return.” 6 This 
belief in the law of dininishing returns applicable to the produce obtained 
from the earth provided a sort of scientific explanation for the chronic 
scarcity of food that an increasing population will always have to face. 

Malthus, Ricardo and West did not notice any evidence of the diminished 
rate of production in other fields of human industry. They could not forget 
the great lesson taught by Adam Smith, that the increased division of labour 
and the use of machinery which it facilitates causes ” the great multiplication 
of the production of all the different arts, which occasion, in a well-governed 
society, that universal opulence which extends itself to the lowest ranks of 
people ”. 7 They, therefore, believed that, while manufacturing industry 


4 “It must be evident to those who have the slightest acquaintance with agricultural 
subjects* that in proportion as cultivation extended, the additions that could yearly bo 
made to the former average produce must be gradually and regularly diminishing.” 
(P. 5. 179, Eighth edition, Reeves and Turner, 1828.) 

fi Principles of Political Economy , p. 76, ft. Bell and Sons, London, 1919. 

4 An Essay on the Application of Capital to Land , etc,, by Hon. Hir Edward West, 
1815. (Quoted, Palgtave Diet, III Vol, p. 663.) 

* Wealth of Nations , p. 13, Edited by Canan, II edition. 
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may be able to take advantage of these forces and its product may be subject 
to increasing return, agriculture will ever remain subject to a tendency of 
diminishing returns, From this it was not difficult to conclude that all other 
requirements of life could be easily produced in larger quantities as required 
by the increasing population, but the production of food was strictly limited. 
As Malthus remarked, “ It should be remembered always that there is an 
essential difference between food and those wrought commodities, the raw- 
materials of which are in great plenty. A demand for these last will not fail 
to create them in as great a quantity as they are wanted. The demand for 
food has by no means the same creative power. ” 8 * Ricardo also held this 
belief that “ The natural price of all commodities excepting raw produce has 
a tendency to fall in the progress of wealth and population.’’* 

Thus Malthus, Ricardo and West gave the law of diminishing returns a 
historical continuity. Once the cultivation of land had reached, in some 
dim past, a certain stage of development further investments of labour and 
capital gave proportionately less returns. It was tacitly assumed by them 
that no radical change would be effected in agricultural productivity by 
improvements in the science and art of production. 10 The explanation of 
this belief of theirs lies in the fact that they generalised too hastily from the 
agricultural experience of their time. 

The validity of the law of diminishing returns, as stated by these classical 
economists, was questioned by many writers soon after it was formulated. 
Richard Jones maintained the view that improved methods of cultivation 
brought proportionately more produce. " As the national agriculture becomes 
in the progress of ages more complete and scientific, may not the increased 
labour and capital used be requited at least as amply as the smaller quantity 
before employed, under a more ignorant or indolent system ? Must every 
additional 10 bushels of corn necessarily be obtained by a larger comparative 
outlay ? Is there really a law of nature which makes this result inevitable ? 
Surely it is neither impossible nor improbable that the earth, under an improv¬ 
ing system of husbandry, may disclose powers of rewarding as bountifully 
the skilful and efficient industry bestowed upon her, as she did the languid 

8 Essay, 1798 edition, p. 90. 

* Principles of Economics, p. 71. 

10 Cf. The views of Robbins: 

“ The great error of the Rioardians consisted in regarding the so-called ‘ La W • 
as stating something whioh actually took place in time. 

... .It was not a mere statement of what might happen, it was a statement of what did 

happen, and what happened throughout the course of history.They elevated, *Ket 

is to say, what is properly a law of static economics into a law of dynamic or Hrt?ri mit l 
development, ” ( London Essays on Economics, p. 107.) 
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and ignorant operation of a less laborious cultivation. There is an indefinite 
point, no doubt, beyond which agricultural production cannot be forced 
without a loss, but we must not therefore conclude that man with increasing 
knowledge and means cannot advance from his rudest essays towards this 
indefinite point, without sustaining at each step a loss of productive power; 
and that he who extracts 40 bushels of wheat from an acre is necessarily worse 
paid than he who extracts 30, and he who extracts 30, worse than he who 

extracts 10.”.... 

...." We may regard, therefore as fanciful the doctrine of Mr. Ricardo and 
his school, when they would teach us that “ with every increased portion of 
capital employed upon the land there will be a decreased rate of 
production.” 11 

Chalmers also showed that the bringing of new land into cultivation 
did not necessarily imply an actual diminution of return. Changes in human 
knowledge and improvements in cultivation may make the new land even 
more productive than the old. 1 * 

The more orthodox of the English Economists like James Mill 1 * and 
M’Culloch 14 shared the belief of Malthus, Ricardo and West in the historic 
continuity of diminution of returns from agriculture, with only slight and 
temporary interruptions due to improvements. But John Stuart Mill recog¬ 
nised the validity of the objections raised by Jones and Chalmers. He gave 
up the belief in the historic continuity of the law of diminishing returns, and 
stated the law in such a way as to include the possibility of proportionately 
larger returns being obtained by the increase of knowledge and improvements 
in the methods of production. He therefore words the law of diminishing 
returns as follows: ” After a certain not very advanced stage in the pro¬ 

gress of agriculture, it is the law of production from the land, that in any 
given stage of agricultural skill and knowledge, by increasing the labour the 
produce is not increased in an equal degree, doubling the labour does not 
double the produce; or, to express the same thing in other words, every 
increase of produce is obtained by a more than proportional increase in the 


U Essay on the Distribution of Wealth, and on the Sources of Taxation , 1881, p. 201. 
u PoUHoal Economy , 1882, by D. T. Chalmers. 

The economist Carey, drawing on the actual experience of his country, 

.i r frnbj the view that with the advance of the community the rate of return from land 
rises of foils, as in the actual progress of society the cultivation extends from 

p oorer to more fertile lands i which yield not only absolutely, but even proportionately 
t0 labour employed on them, much larger produoe.— (Principles of Political Economy.) 

U Elements of Political Economy, 1821. 
u PHmctplee of Political Economy, 1825. 

i * 
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application of labour to the land.” 16 By introducing the idea " in any given 
stage of agricultural skill and knowledge ”, in the statement of the law. Mill 
clearly suggests that increase in agricultural skill and knowledge may yield 
proportionately larger produce. To Mill, who witnessed some remarkable 
changes in agriculture in his own country, such increases in the produce of 
land were not only dreams but actualities. As he remarked, “ In England and 
Scotland agricultural skill has of late increased considerably faster than 
population, in so much that food and other agricultural produce, notwith¬ 
standing the increase of people, can be grown at less cost than they were 
thirty years ago.” 16 

While discussing the forces that bring down the cost of production in 
agriculture Mill comes very near to denying completely the historical applica¬ 
bility of the law of diminishing returns to land and to holding the view that 
all the forces that increase the productivity of manufacturing industry also 
increase the productivity of agriculture and make possible the production 
of raw materials at a proportionately diminishing cost. With his usual 
penetrating insight he examines these forces : " Of these the most obvious 
is the progress of agricultural knowledge, skill and invention. Improved 
processes of agriculture are of two kinds : some enable the land to yield a 
greater absolute produce, without an equivalent increase of labour; others 
have not the power of increasing the produce, but have that of diminishing the 
labour and expense by which it is obtained. Analogous in effect to this 
second class of agricultural improvements are improved means of communica¬ 
tion. Good roads are equivalent to good tools_that the labour of culti¬ 

vation itself is diminished by whatever lessens the cost of bringing manure 
from a distance, or facilitates the many operations of transport from place 
to place which occur within the bounds of the farm. Railways and canals 
are virtually a diminution of the cost of production of all things sent to 
market by them; and literally so of all those, the appliance^ and aids for 
producing which, they serve to transmit.” 

"Many purely mechanical improvements, which have apparently at 
least no peculiar connection with agriculture, nevertheless enable a given 
amount of food to be obtained with a smaller expenditure of labour. A 
great improvement in the process of smelting iron would tend to cheapen 
agricultural implements, diminish the cost of rail roads, of waggons and carts, 
ships and perhaps buildings, and many other things to which iron is not at 


16 Principle*, Bk. I, Chapter XIII, Sec. 2. 
16 Principles, Bk. IV, Chapter II, Sec. 3. 
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present applied, because it is too costly and could thence diminish the cost 
of production.” 

“ There are also engineering inventions which facilitate all great opera¬ 
tions on earth’s surface. An improvement in the art of taking levels is of 
importance to draining, not to mention canal and railway making. Where 
canals of irrigation, or where tanks or embankments are necessary mechanical 
skill is a great resource for cheapening production. ” Mill in summing up 
these observations remarks “ There is thus no possible improvement in the 
arts of production which does not in one or another mode exercise an antago¬ 
nistic influence to the law of diminishing return to agricultural labour. Nor 
is it only industrial improvements which have this effect. Improvements 
in Government, and almost every kind of moral and social advancement, 
operate in the same manner.... No improvements operate more directly 
upon the productiveness of labour than those in the tenure of farms, and in 
the laws relating to landed property. The breaking up of entails, the 
cheapening of the transfer of property, and whatever else promoted to the 
natural tendency of land in a system of freedom to pass out of hands which 
can make little of it into those which can make more ; the substitution of 
long leases for tenancy at will...., above all, the acquisition of a permanent 
interest in the soil by the cultivators of it; all these things are as real, and 
some of them as great, improvements in production as the invention of 
the spinning jenny or the steam engine.” 17 

From a writer holding the above views it would be ex]>ected that he 
would maintain that the very same forces that reduce the cost of production 
in manufacturing industry also reduce the cost in agriculture, and these two 
great departments of human industry are not subjected to conflicting laws 
of production. But Mill was too much bound down to Malthus-Ricardian 
traditions of thought. Though he gives the greatest lie to the law of diminish¬ 
ing returns as understood by earlier writers, yet he clings to it with a certain 
amount of imbecility which does not do credit to his great intellect. He 
bridges the gulf that he sees between the old and new ideas by suggesting 
that the produce obtained from land depends not " on a single principle, but 
on two antagonising principles, There is another agency, in habitual 

antagonism to the law of diminishing return from land_It is no other 

than the progress of civilization.” 1 » 

These views of Mill regarding the productivity of land were adopted by 
most of the subsequent eminent economists. They could not overlook the 


» Principle*, Bit. I, Chapter XII, Sec. 8. 
» Principlee, Bk. I, Chapter XII, Sec. 3. 
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fact emphasised by Mill that the law of diminishing returns is only true so 
long as it is assumed that the increased amount of labour and capital is applied 
to land in the same old-fashioned way. As soon as it is assumed that some 
radical change takes place in the art of agricultural production like the rotation 
of crops, introduction of new and improved varieties of crops, or of some 
powerful fertiliser not previously known, or of cheap agricultural machinery, 
increased labour and capital may yield proportionately larger returns. 

The statement of Marshall of the law of diminishing returns is just a 
reproduction of the views of Mill. " An increase in the capital and labour 
applied in the cultivation of land causes, in general, a less than proportionate 
increase in the amount of produce raised, unless it happens to coincide with 
an improvement in the arts of agriculture.” 19 

The modifying condition “ improvement in the arts of agriculture ” makes 
Marshall also admit like Mill that " even in agriculture the law of increasing 
return is constantly contending with that of diminishing return, and many of 
the lands which were neglected at first give a generous response to*careful 
cultivation ; and meanwhile the development of roads and rail-roads, and the 
growth of varied markets and varied industries, render possible innumerable 
economies in production.” 80 

Thus while with the old writers like Malthus and Ricardo the principle of 
diminishing returns was the statement of a great and an immutable law of 
nature, which no human effort and ingenuity could ever succeed in overcoming, 
with Marshall as with Mill it is a statement of a commonly observed 
fact that mere multiplication of productive effort, unaccompanied by more 
effective reorganisation of agriculture utilising to its fullest extent the improved 
technique of production, will generally result in proportionately diminishing 
return. 

Commenting on the laws of increasing, constant and diminishing return 
(or costs) Pigou correctly remarks : “ The relations which these laws express 
between variations in supply price and variations in output are not necessarily 
the relations which do subsist between these things in history, but the 
relations which would subsist subject to the condition other things being equal. 
In real life, with the general advance of knowledge, new methods of production 
are being continually introduced and new technical appliances invented.” 
He restricts the use of these terms to express relations when only changes 
in the scale of output are taken into consideration. “ An industry is said 
to conform to increasing, constant, or decreasing supply price, when apart 

19 Principle* of Economics, IV, III-I. 

80 Principles, VI, XII. I. 
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from changes in technique or other inventions not due to changes in the scale 
of output, increase of output would be associated, as the case may be, with 
increasing, constant, or decreasing supply price. Therefore an industry 
may display continually falling supply price through a long series of years, 
and yet may not be operating under the conditions of decreasing supply price 
as understood here.” 11 

We must clearly realise the force of the truth observed by Mill regarding 
the changes in the result of the productive effort of man, when subjected to 
the dynamic influence of increasing knowledge and improvements in the 
technique of production. Let us state it over again that looked at historically, 
the very same forces that have brought about increased returns to the pro¬ 
ductive effort of man in manufacturing industry have also brought about 
increasing returns to agriculture and the produce from the earth in general. 
Looked at historically, the law of increasing returns has been applicable both 
to industry and agriculture; and the antithesis drawn by the English classical 
economists between the law of increasing and decreasing returns is based 
on false assumption and is entirely misleading. The possibility of agricultural 
improvement even now is very great. Seligman observes with a great deal 
of truth that "scientific ideas have not been so fully applied to agriculture in 
our own times, because the amount of food required by the existing number 
is too easily obtained from nature. Nothing is more certain than the great 
influence of human effort on the character of the soil. Just as the best land 
can become the poorest through wasteful cultivation, so the worst land can be 
converted into the most fruitful. The application of manure, both animal 
and min eral, and the replacement of an extensive by an intensive cultivation, 
with the proper rotation of crops, will soon change the chemical ingredients 
of the soil. The problem is not one of technical possibility, but of economic 
profit. Up to this time there has been in the greater part of the Western 
world such an abundance of successively fresh tracts of land, that adequate 
returns have been achieved by the extensive methods of cultivation, involving 
only the most superficial tillage. Even the so-called more intensive cultivation 
has denoted only the slightest application of capital to land. In the Oriental 
countries, on the other hand, the ignorance of scientific agronomy has made 
intensive culture depend almost wholly upon the hand and not the head. What 
is really meant by the possibilities of the application of science and capital 
to agriculture, in some such proportions as they are now utilised in industry, 
may be faintly discerned in the garden patches and truck farms in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of great cities. In certain parts of Europe, in fact, the tenant on 


w Economic* of Welfare, II t XI-4. 
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the expiration of the lease has the right of carting away with him a certain 
depth of soil. The land itself is thus coming to be in a sense the product of 
human energy." 22 

These changes in the conception of the law of diminishing returns are 
bound to radically change the views on population too. In the first place as 
soon as the interdependence of the various productive efforts of man is realised, 
and it is seen that the improvements in one particular industrial pursuit of 
man has far-reaching repercussion on the others, the economic limit to the 
growth of population is to be found in the productivity of human industry as 
a whole. Secondly, as soon as it is admitted that increase in our knowledge 
about the forces of nature, and improvements in the art of production, make it 
possible to obtain from the earth a proportionately increasing produce to 
increased application of labour and capital, the population question presents 
itself in a very different light than it did to the classical economists, who did 
not believe in such changes in agricultural productivity. It is Mill who, for the 
first time, more correctly brings out the relation between the population 
increase and prosperity: " Whether, at the present or any other time, the 
produce of industry 7 , proportionately to the labour employed, is increasing or 
diminishing, and the average condition of the people improving or deteriorat¬ 
ing, depends upon whether population is advancing faster than improvement, 
or improvement than population. After a degree of density has been attained, 
sufficient to allow the principal benefits of the combination of labour, all 
further increase tends in itself to mischief, so far as regards the average con¬ 
dition of the people ; but the progress of improvement has a counteracting 
operation, and allows of increased numbers without any deterioration, and 
even consistently with a higher average of comfort. Improvement must 
here be understood in a wide sense, including not only new industrial inventions, 
or an extended use of those already known, but improvements in institutions, 
education, opinions, and human affairs generally, provided they tend, as 
almost all improvements do, to give new motives or new facilities to pro¬ 
duction. If the productive powers of the country increase as rapidly as 
advancing numbers call for an augmentation of produce, it is not necessary 
to obtain that augmentation by the cultivation of soils more sterile than the 
worst already under culture, or by applying additional labour to the old 
soils at a diminished advantage ; or at all events this loss of power is compen¬ 
sated by the increased efficiency with which, in the progress of improvement, 
labour is employed in manufacture. In one way or the other, the increased 
population is provided for and all are as well off as before. But if the growth 

22 Principle of Economic* f Eleventh Edition, p. 45. ■ * 
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of human power over nature is suspended or slackened, and population does 
not slacken its increase ; if with only the existing command over natural 
agencies, those agencies are called upon for an increased produce ; this greater 
produce will not be afforded to the increased population, without either 
demanding on the average a greater effort from each, or on the average reducing 
each to a smaller ration out of the aggregate produce/' 88 

Thus Mill comes to a conclusion similar to the one arrived at by modern 
“ optimum ” theorists, that in a given stage of the development of knowledge 
of the arts of production there is a certain amount of population which is the 
most desirable* As Carr Saunders remarks : " In any country at any given 
time there is a certain amount of skill and knowledge available and there 
are certain habits and customs which govern the use made of this skill and 
knowledge. Taking all these conditions into consideration, then it is clear 
that there is a particular density of population which must be reached 
and must not be exceeded if the largest possible income per head 
is to be obtained. As we have seen, there is for any piece of land, where 
a certain amount of skill is available, a point when, by the application 
of a definite amount of capital and labour, the maximum return per head is 
reached ; if less is applied the return per head will again be less, though in 
this latter case the total produce will be greater. So in any country, however, 
many complications be introduced by the use of industrialised and the ex¬ 
change of manufactured articles for food grown abroad, there is a density of 
population which is more desirable than any other from the point of view of 
income per head. This may be called the ' optimum ' density/' 84 

The 11 optimum" theory of population undoubtedly is a great advance 
on Malthusian theory. It strikes a greater truth when it suggests that it 
is not food alone, but the productivity of human industry as a whole, which 
sets the economic limit up to which population can desirably increase; and 
also that increase in human knowledge and improvements in the arts of produc¬ 
tion may make a higher density of population desirable. As Robbins points 
put: “ The optimum of modern theory is one which is continuously shifting, 
it is essentially a function of the progress of improvements." 85 

88 Principls& Bk. I, Chapter XIII, Sec. 2. 

84 C/. Cattail's views, “ At any given time, or, what comes to the same thing, given 
4ny particular conditions, or other things being equal, there is what may be called 
a point of maximum return attained, when the population is so exactly fitted to the 
circumstances that return (or productiveness of labour) would be less (‘ diminished’) 
if it were either less or more than it is. This population has been christened the ‘ opti¬ 
mum population \—~{Review of Economic, Theory, p. 81.) 

u London Essays on Economics, p. 111. Compare also the following remark of Carr 
Saunders: 4 * The desirable density depends upon the degree of skill and knowledge 
avdilable/'^Popula^on, p. 88.) 
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But unless the optimum is associated with a standard of life which is 
regarded as desirable it does not take us very far. It can easily be shown 
that the same amount of wealth may be produced by 1,000 persons when 
organised in one way or by 2,000 persons when organised in another. Before 
we declare one or the other as the desirable maximum we have to decide 
which is preferable, either 1,000 with a very high standard of life or 2,000 
with a lower. Tf we divorce the idea of optimum from the idea of a desirable 
standard of life, overpopulation may appear amidst the greatest plenty. As 
Robbins remarks : “ Theoretically it is possible to imagine a community, 
all of whose members enjoy the standard of life of millionaires, which was yet 
overpopulated in the economic sense. If the elimination of one millionaire 
would increase returns per head to the effort of the others, overpopulation 
would be present.”” 

Moreover if population and produce increase at the same rate, there 
will not be only one but many optima. Which of these is to be regarded as 
more desirable ? This leads us to the more important question whether mere 
increase in numbers, standard of life remaining the same, is itself desirable. 
Obviously in such cases further increase of population will be regarded as 
desirable only if it is assumed that the existing population has attained a 
reasonably high standard of life. Sidgwick seems to think it " highly 
doubtful whether a mere increase in the number of human beings, living as 
an average unskilled labourer lives in England, can be regarded as involving 
a material increase in the quantum of human happiness.” Pigou on the 
other hand takes the view that “ a population which, in given conditions, 
maximises this quantum seems to have a much better claim to be called the 
optimum population than a population which maximises real income per 
head." And he thinks that “ The practice, which has gained a certain 
currency, of using the term in this latter sense is, therefore, unfortunate.”* 7 

The practical utility of the idea of an optimum population too is not so 
great as it may appear at the first sight. At the most a very rough idea can 
be made of a population that may be the most desirable at a given time, 
and that too only under the assumption that there are no changes taking 
place in human knowledge about the forces of nature, no new inventions 
and discoveries, no improvements in arts of production, no further accumula¬ 
tion of capital, no further contacts with distant lands and no changes in the 
demand of the people. In actual life changes are taking place in many and 
perhaps in all these directions, and consequently desired maxinumi popula¬ 
tion would be changing every moment. 

** London Euavs on Economice, p. 120. 

17 Economics of Welfare, p. 100. (Footnote.) 
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Moreover like the Malthusian theory, the optimum theory too neglects 
the study of the more fundamental question how far the increase of population 
itself had been responsible in the past* and may even be responsible in the 
future, for the progressive improvement of the material conditions of human 
life. It cannot be doubted that during long periods in the past the increase 
of population itself provided encouragement for improvements in the arts 
of production. It also made possible a greater division of labour and the 
introduction of various economies, which allowed increasing numbers to 
produce a poportionately larger amount of wealth and to enjoy a higher stan¬ 
dard of life. 

A more important and a fundamental question, therefore, is what r6le 
the population changes themselves play in bringing about changes in the 
produce and hence the prosperity of the people. 



INFLUENCE OF CONCENTRATION OF VISCOSITY 

OF COLLOIDS. 


By D. N. Chakravarti, 

King Edward College, Amraoti. 

In the case of emulsions and some lyophilic colloids like gelatin, agar agar, 
starch, etc., the viscosity is an important physical property, as very small 
concentrations of these substances markedly increase the viscosity of the 
dispersing medium. With lyophobic sols like those of gold, silver, arsenious 
sulphide, antimony sulphide, etc., the viscosity of the dispersing medium is 
only slightly affected by the presence of colloid particles. 

The influence of concentration of the dispersed particles on the viscosity 
of sols has been investigated in the case of a few colloids and suspensions. 
Woudstra, 1 Bingham and Durham 2 * and others have investigated the influence 
of concentration on viscosity of sols of silver, mastic sulphur and suspensions 
of graphite and kaolin and have observed that the viscosity is a linear function 
of concentration of the dispersed phase. Whilst it has been observed by 
Hess, 8 Hatschek, 4 5 * Humphrey and Hatschek,* Hatschek, 4 Ostwald and 
others that in the case of sols of gelatin, agar agar, starch, rubber in 
organic solvents, the viscosity increases considerably with the increasing 
concentration of the sols and the concentration viscosity curves are not linear. 
Hence it appears from the experimental data of other workers that, in the 
case of sols which are distinctly lyophilic in nature, the viscosity concentra¬ 
tion curves deviate from straight lines, whilst for the lyophobic ones they are 
linear. 

Several attempts have been made to find out a quantitative relation 
between viscosity and the concentration of sols, but unfortunately no relation 
obtained from theoretical considerations is applicable to most sols. I have 
studied this problem from the experimental view-point and have determined 
the viscosities of the following sols at different concentrations :— 

(1) Ferric phosphate, (2) Zirconium borate, (3) Chromium arsenate, 
(4) Ferric hydroxide, (5) Arsenious sulphide, (6) Ferric arsenate, (7) Ceric 

1 Woudstra, Z « Phyeikal. Chem 1908, 63, 1682. 

* Bingham and Durham, Jour . Amer. Chem. 8oc. t 1911, 46, 278. 

» Hess, Koll. Zeit, 1920, 27, 1. 

* Hatschek, compare Z . Chem . Ind. Kolloid , 1910,7, SOI. 

5 Humphrey and Hatschek, Proc . Phys. Soc. t 1916,28, 274, 

* Hatschek, KoU ♦ ZeU 1913,1$, 95. 
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hydroxide, (8) Molybdic acid, (9) Ferric tungstate, (10) Antimonic acid, 
(11) Vanadium pentoxide, (12) Mastic, (13) Chromium tungstate, 
(14) Zirconium hydroxide, (15) Chromium hydroxide (16) Aluminium 
hydroxide, (17) Gum dammar, (18) Ferric borate. 

The measurements were carried on at 30°. 

Table I. 

Ferric phosphate. —Concentration of the sol A is 28-77 grams of ferric 
phosphate and 0-4518 gram of chlorine per litre. 

Specific conductivity — 7 -405 x 10~* r.o. 

Sol A fA fA fA 

Viscosity 0-01210 0-01093 0-00994 0-00916 

Table II. 

Zirconium borate. —Concentration of the sol A is 25 -27 grams of zirconium 
borate and 0-2288 gram of NO, pet litre. 

Specific conductivity 8-227 x 10- 4 r.o. 

Sol A fA fA fA 

Viscosity 0-02265 0-01753 0-01443 0-01230 

Table III. 

Chromium arsenate. —Concentration of the sol A is 35-60 grams of chro¬ 
mium arsenate and 0 -7006 gram of chlorine per litre. 

Specific conductivity = 1-283 x 10-* r.o. 

Sol ’ A fA £A fA 

Viscosity 0-01473 0-01253 0-01075 0-00950 

Table IV. 

Ferric hydroxide. —Concentration of the sol A is 6-88 grams of Fe,0, and 
0-8112 gram of chlorine per litre. 

Specific conductivity 3-575 x 10"* r.o. 

Sol A fA fA fA 

Viscosity 0-00838 0-00824 0-00811 

Table V. 

Arsenious sulphide. —Concentration of the sol A is 13-46 grams of As,S, 
and 0 -09274 gram of HS per litre. 

Specific conductivity — 3 -.13 x 10- 4 r.o. 

Sol A fA fA fA 

Viscosity 0-00832 0-00820 0-00808 
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Table VI. 

Ferric arsenate .—Concentration of the sol A is 19*48 grams of ferric 
arsenate and 1 -359 gram of chlorine per litre. 

Specific conductivity = 1 *684 X 10~* r.o. 

Sol A fA fA fA 

Viscosity 0*01521 0*01388 0*01288 _ 

Table VII. 

Ceric hydroxide .—Concentration of the sol A is 10*78 grams of CeO a 
per litre. 

Specific conductivity = 1 *882 X 10 -8 r.o. 

Sol A fA {A fA 

Viscosity 0*00830 0*00824 0*00817 0*00811 

Table VIII. 

Molybdic acid .—Concentration of the sol A is 4 *34 grams of MoO, per litre. 
Specific conductivity =9*876 X 10 -4 r.o. 

Sol A f A 1A 

Viscosity 0*00829 0*00823 0*00817 

Table IX. 

Ferric tungstate .—Concentration of the sol A is 14 *04 grams of ferric 
tungstate and 1 *359 gram of chlorine per litre. 

Specific conductivity = 5.342 x 10~ 3 r.o. 

Sol A fA iA fA 

Viscosity 0*00884 0*00861 0*00842 0*00821 

Table X. 

Antimonic acid .—Concentration of the sol A is 3*98 grams of Sb a O, 
per litre. 

Specific conductivity = 1*895 x 10- 4 r.o. 

Sol A fA fA fA 

Viscosity 0*00831 0*00825 0*00818 0 00812 

Table XI. 

Vanadium pentoxide .—Concentration of the sol A is 5*275 grams of 
V,0 6 in the colloidal state and 0*25 gram of V a 0 4 in the dissolved condition 
per litre. 

Specific conductivity = 3 *460 x 10-* r.o. 

Sol A fA fA fA 

Viscosity 0*01312 0*01220 0*01144 0*01033 
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Table XII. 

Mastic .—Concentration of the sol A is 2 -00 grams per litre. 

Specific conductivity — 1 >324 x 10~ 4 r.o. 

Sol A |A JA JA 

Viscosity 0-00826 0-00821 0-00817 0-00813 

Table XIII. 

Chromium tungstate .—Concentration of the sol A is 8 -31 grams of chro¬ 
mium tungstate and 0-6309 gram of chlorine per litre. 

Specific conductivity — 1 -597 x 10~ 3 r.o. 

Sol A JA JA JA 

Viscosity 0-00864 0-00854 0-00843 0-00835 

Table XIV. 

Zirconium hydroxide. —Concentration of the sol A is 17 -39 grams of 
ZrO t per litre. 

Specific conductivity = 1 -269 X 10 _s r.o. 

Sol A JA JA JA 

Viscosity 0-02129 0-01606 0-01339 0-01072 

Table XV. 


Chromium hydroxide .—Concentration of the sol A is 11 -48 grams of 


Cr,0 3 per litre. 





Specific conductivity 

11 

-4 

cn 

X 

10- 4 r.o. 



Sol 

A 

JA 

JA 

JA 

Viscosity 

0-00920 

0 -00891 

0-0*0860 

0-00831 


Table XVI. 

Aluminium hydroxide. —Concentration of the sol A is 4-14 grams of 
A1,0 8 per litre. 

Specific conductivity — 6-625 X 10~ 4 r.o. 

. Sol A |A JA JA 

Viscosity 0 -00823 0 -00816 0 -00809 

Table XVII. 

Gum dammar. —Concentration of the sol A is 0 68 grams of gum dammar 
per litre. 

Specific conductivity ■* 5-207 x 10-* r.o. 

Sol A JA JA JA 

Viscosity 0 *00825 0 -00821 0 -00618 
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TABtK XVIII. 

Ferric borate .—Concentration of the sol A is 23 *51 grams of ferric borate 
and 0 *0433 grams of chlorine per litre. 

Specific conductivity = 3 *529 x 10" 4 r.o. 

Sol A |A 4A fA 

Viscosity 0*00870 0*00850 0*00832 0*00817 

From the foregoing experimental results on the influence of concentration 
on viseosty of eighteen sols it will be observed that the viscosity of all sols 
decreases with the decrease of concentration of the colloid. 

The first mathematical treatment of the change in the viscosity of the 
dispersing medium due to the presence of an ideal suspension was made by 
A. Einstein. 7 He assumed that the suspended particles are perfectly rigid 
spheres, of diameter smaller than the distance between two colloid particles 
in the dispersing medium, and utilising the equations of hydrodynamics he 
arrived at the following relation— 

Vs -Vts> (1 4 2-5^. 

Here rj s is the viscosity of the sol, r) u that of the pure dispersing liquid, and 
<f> is the aggregate volume of the spheres per unit volume of the sol. 

It is apparent from the equation of Einstein that the increase in the 
viscosity of the sols is linear with increasing concentration of the colloid 
particles. 

In order to calculate the value of <f>, I have determined the densities of 
the colloidal particles by the following method :— 

The sol was first coagulated by the addition of an electrolyte, filtered 
and washed free from the absorbed electrolyte, and dried in an air oven at a 
temperature of about 105°. The density measurements of these precipitates 
were carried out in a N. P. I,, specific gravity bottle and the following results 


were obtained. 

Tabee XIX. 

Sols Density 

Ferric phosphate ,. .. ..2*58 

Zirconium borate .. .. ..2-21 

Chromium arsenate .. .. .. 2-69 

Ferric hydroxide .. .. .. 3 *88 

Arsenious sulphide .. .. ., 2-95 


7 A. Einstein, Ann. d. Phyaik., 1906,19 (4), 280; Roll. Zeit., 1020.27, 137, 
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Sols Density 

Ferric arsenate .. .. .. 3 *27 

Ceric hydroxide .. .. 4 *02 

Molybdic acid . * .. 2 *80 

Ferric tungstate .. .. 4 *97 

Antimonic acid .. .. -.5*92 

Vanadium pentoxide .. .. .. 1*17 

Mastic .. .. .. 1*06 

Chromium tungstate .. .. .. 6*10 

Zirconium hydroxide .. .. ..3*58 

Chromium hydroxide .. .. .. 4*54 

Aluminium hydroxide .. .. .. 3*54 

Gum dammar .. .. .. 1*03 

Ferric borate .. .. .. 2 *32 


I have tested the relation of Einstein with the following sols :—(1) Ferrip 
hydroxide, (2) Arsenious sulphide, (3) Ceric hydroxide, (4) Molybdic acid, 
(5) Antimonic acid, (6) Mastic, (7) Chromium hydroxide, (8) Aluminium hydro¬ 
xide, (9) Gum dammar, and have observed that when are plotted against 
poncentrations a straight line is obtained for these sols (compare Figs. 1 a and 
2 a). Moreover, a straight line is obtained by plotting against the concentra¬ 
tion of the sol (compare Figs. 1 and 2). Hence it may be concluded that 
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Einstein’s equation is applicable to these sols; the value of the constant 
varies with different sols, as is evident from the following table :— 

Table XX. 



Concentration 

Value of 

Sols 

in grams per 

the 


litre of sol A 

Constant 

Ferric hydroxide 

6-88 

2-04 

Arsenious sulphide 

.. 13 46 

1-51 

Ceric hydroxide 

.. 10-78 

1-23 

Molybdic acid 

4-34 

2-37 

Antimonic acid 

3-98 

1-40 

Mastic 

2 -00 

2-82 

Chromium hydroxide .. 

.. 11-48 

2-84 

Aluminium hydroxide .. 

4-14 

2-25 

Gum dammar 

0-58 

3-13 


From the graph obtained by plotting against the concentration of 
the sols, Einstein’s constant for different sols was calculated by extrapolating 
the values of the two axes and determining the tangent of the inclination of 
these straight lines. In order to obtain the degree of hydration, the values 
of the t)> for different dilutions were calculated by substituting the values 
of jji and the constant in the Einstein relation. By subtracting from the 
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calculated values of 4> at different dilutions the value of <f> obtained if there 
is no hydration, the percentages of hydration were calculated. 



Thus I have calculated the degree of hydration of the above sols from 
Einstein's equation on the assumption that the viscosity of the colloidal 
solutions is directly proportional to the concentration of the dispersed phase. 

The percentages of hydration were calculated at different concentrations 
and the following results were obtained :— 

a 


r 
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Table XXI. 


Sol 

Concentration 

%hydration 

Ferric hydroxide 

A 

11-10 

f f * * 

|A 

8-55 

>) • * 

iA 

4-51 

Arsenious sulphide 

'a 

4-23 

»> * * 

fA 

3-07 

> i • • 

|A 

1-03 

Ceric hydroxide 

A 

9-32 

l j * • 

fA 

9-51 

t > • * 

*A 

9-91 

ft 04 

fA 

11-13 

Molybdic acid 

A 

8-03 


f A 

8-13 

»» * • 

*A 

8-85 

Antimonic acid 

A 

37-54 

* i * • 

fA 

38-65 

>» • • 

fA 

39-06 

a ♦ • 

iA 

46-80 

Mastic (Gum) 

A 

13-93 

j i * • 

fA 

14-74 

if • • 

*A 

17-51 

ft * * 

fA 

25-92 

Chromium hydroxide .. 

A 

19-24 

ft * * 

fA 

18-75 

ft * * 

*A 

18-46 

ft * * 

fA 

11-20 

Aluminium hydroxide .. 

A 

8-98 

f I * * 

fA 

7-92 

li • * 

*A 

5-29 

Gum dammar 

A 

14-90 

»l * • 

fA 

15-31 

II 

*A 

20-56 


It is generally believed that sols of ferric hydroxide, arsenious sulphide, 
chromium hydroxide and aluminium hydroxide are more lyophobic than 
lyophilic in nature; whereas the sols of ceric hydroxide, molybdic acid 
antimonic acid, mastic and gum dammar are more lyophilic than lyophobic. 
It will be observed that the percentages of hydration of these lyophilic sols 
are more pronounced than those of lyophobic ones for the same concentrations. 
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It is interesting to note that for ferric hydroxide, atsenious sulphide, chromium 
hydroxide and aluminium hydroxide sols the percentage of hydration as 
calculated from Einstein’s equation decreases with decreasing concentration 
of the sols; whereas with sols of ceric hydroxide, molybdic acid, antimonic 
acid, mastic and gum dammar, the percentage of hydration increases with 
decreasing concentrations of these sols. 

In the previous part of this thesis I have shown that the viscosities of 
gelatin, albumin and other proteinous substances under varying hydrogen-ion- 
concentrations can be explained on the view of the disintegration of these 
lyophilic colloids. It is well known that the lyophilic colloids like those of 
gelatin, albumin, etc., are sometimes termed water-soluble colloids, in view 
of the fact that these solid substances are easily converted into smaller dis¬ 
persed colloid particles by the simple addition of water. I am of the opinion 
that the lyophilic colloids as a general rule have a tendency to disintegrate 
into smaller particles on the dilution of the colloids by the addition of more 
water. The results obtained by Ghosh and Dhar 8 with the sols of silicic, 
vanadic, antimonic, telluric, molybdic, and tungstic acids show that a certain 
percentage of these substances are in the dissolved condition of the molecular 
state, and they have shown that the following equilibria exist in the colloidal 
solutions of these substances. 

Molecular Aggregated ^ Aggregated 
amicronic submicronic 

Ereundlich (compare Colloid and Capillary Chemistry) reports that some 
of these colloids may be termed semi-colloids. From my researches I have 
concluded that the sols of antimony, vanadic, silicic and molybdic acids are 
distinctly lyophilic in character. I have also shown that the suspensions 
of resinous matters like those of mastic, gamboge, dammar, etc., show lyophilic 
properties. It has been also proved that these resinous products which are 
ghicosides are decomposed into carbohydrates and complex acid due to the 
partial hydrolysis of these products as follows :— 

CX + H,0 COH + HX 

resin carbohydrate complex acid 

This decomposition makes the resinous matter more stable. As this 
hydrolysis increases on dilution, the sols become more stable on dilution. 
I am of the opinion that the lyophilic colloids possess this property of dis¬ 
integration into smaller aggregates on dilution. It may be, therefore, expected 
that as a sol of lyophilic nature is diluted, the amount of hydration per unit 


* GhoSh and Dhar, Jow. Phy*. Chem ., 1031, 38, 1005. 
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weight of the dispersed matter will increase, because of increased number 
of suspended particles with the subsequent increase in the surface. This 
leads to greater hydration when the sols are diluted. It appears therefore 
the results obtained by me on the hydration of lyophilic colloids by the appli¬ 
cation of Einstein's equation for various dilutions to a certain extent is 
rational, but the results for the percentage of hydration for lvophobic sols 
where it decreases with decreasing concentration of the sol are difficult to 
explain. From the concentrations of the dispersed lyophobic substances 
used in my experiments I conclude that the amount of water present is very 
large in comparison with the solid material. It is therefore to be expected 
in these cases that the degree of hydration, which is a consequence of the 
adsorption of water molecules on the colloid surface, will not vary but remain 
constant and in no case ought it to be less with greater dilution. 

The percentage of hydration of these lyophobic and lyophilic colloids 
as obtained by calculating from Einstein’s equation are in the following 
decreasing order :— 

Lyophobic sols :— 

Chromiun hydroxide > aluminium hydroxide > ferric hydroxide > 
arsenious sulphide. 

Lyophilic sols :— 

Antimonic acid > dammar > mastic > ceric hydroxide > molybdic acid. 

With sols of ferric phosphate, zirconium borate, chromium arsenate, 
ferric arsenate, ferric tungstate, vanadium pentoxide, chromium tungstate, 
zirconium hydroxide and ferric borate, the viscosity concentration curves 
(Fig. 8): the straight line relation, as required by Einstein’s equation, is not 
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obtained. Some relations correlating the viscosity of a sol with its concentra¬ 
tion have been obtained by several workers, either by making certain assump¬ 
tions or simply empirically. The important among these are those of Hess, 
Hatschek and Arrhenius. Assuming a simple arrangement of the .suspended 
particles as rigid spheres in a liquid flowing through a capillary, Hess® obtained 
the equation 



in which the symbols have the same meaning as in the previous formula. 
1 — $ is obviously the volume of the dispersing medium per unit volume of 
the suspension. As the layer of the liquid adjacent to the colloid particles 
is also unmoved by the shear, this has been taken as a " dead space ” and 
Hess introduces a factor " a " and the equation becomes 


This formula leads to a graph, which deviates from straight lines for many 
sols. a<f> represents the functional volume and hence “a" is always greater 
than unity. Hess verified his formula with his experimental data on the 
viscosity of red-blood corpuscles of various concentrations. Hatschek® 
deduced the following relation for deformable suspended particles:— 


Vs 


Voo 

l-Wp 


This formula is similar to that of Hess, where “ a ” is Hatschek has 

applied his formula to the experimental data of Hess with blood corpuscles 
and found a better agreement. 


Arrhenius 10 has adversely criticised the formula of Hatschek and applies 
to the viscosity data of proteins the following empirical formula: log ij = 6.C. 
where C is the molecular concentration. For substances of a high molecular 
weight and highly hydrated his modified equation becomes 

iog v 100 - (» + 1) p 

in which p is the number of grams of solute in 100 grams of the sol, n is the 
hydration factor, or the number of grams of solvent associated with one gram 
of the dispersed substance. The logarithmic formula of Arrhenius, however, 
fails when applied to sols in organic solvents of high viscosity, such as 
cellulose nitrate solutions investigated by Baker and cellulose acetate solutions 
obtained by Mardles. 


* Hatschek, loc. oil. 

10 Arrhenius, 8. Mtdd. V elensfc. Nobelinat, 1017, 3. 
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The formulae of Hess, Hatschek and Arrhenius afford us a method of 
measuring the hydration of colloid particles from viscosity measurements. 

I have tested the applicability of the various formulae with my measure¬ 
ments of viscosities of the sols of ferric phosphate, zirconium borate, chromium 
arsenate, ferric tungstate, ferric arsenate, vanadium pentoxide, chromium 
tungstate, zirconium hydroxide and ferric borate at various concentrations. 
It seems to me that the formula of Hess is most applicable, as when i fahs 
is plotted against the concentration straight lines are obtained (compare 
Fig. 3 a). In order to obtain an idea regarding the hydration of the colloid 



particles it is apparent that the value of “ a ”, or the functional volume, has 
to be calculated. The values of " a ” were obtained by substituting the 
values of t) s , and <£, obtained at different dilutions in the Hess equation, 
for these sols, and they are as given in the following table. 


Sol 

Ferric phosphate 


Table XXII. 


Concentration 

Value of 

in grams 

“ a " 

per litre 


28-77 

30-4 

21-58 

32-0 

14-38 

34-75 

7-19 

44-60 

25-27 

56-45 

18-95 

63-10 

12-63 

77 -60 

6-31 

121 -6 


Zirconium borate 
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Table XXll—(Contd.) 



Concentration 

Value of 

Sol 

in grams 
per litre 

"a” 

Chromium arsenate 

35 -60 

34 -38 


26-70 

36-20 


17-80 

38-23 


8-90 

46-77 

Ferric tungstate 

14-04 

34-44 


10-53 

31-80 


7-02 

32-80 


3-51 

31-05 

Ferric arsenate 

19-48 

79-23 


14-61 

94-30 


9-74 

126-4 

Vanadium pentoxide 

5-275 

86-05 


3-96 

101-0 


2-637 

132-3 


1-318 

229-0 

Chromium tungstate .. 

8-31 

51-82 


6-23 

58-47 


4-15 

70-20 


2-08 

112-4 

Zirconium hydroxide .. 

17-39 

128-3 


13-04 

137-3 


8-69 

165-1 


4-35 

206 -3 

Ferric.borate 

23-51 

7-60 


17-63 

7-28 


11-75 

6-88 


5-87 

6-61 


"Prom the above table it will be seen that the value of "a” for the above 
sols is in the following decreasing order. 

Zirconium hydroxide > zirconium borate > vanadium pentoxide > ferric 
arsenate > chromium tungstate > chromium arsenate > ferric phosphate > 
ferric tungstate > ferric borate. 
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The viscosities for the same concentration of these sols are also in the 
above decreasing order, It is of interest to observe that the values of " a ” 
do not remain constant for the various concentrations and generally increase 
with the decreasing concentration of the sols. Similar results were obtained 
by Hess himself in the case of blood suspensions. It is probable that this 
variation in the value of “ a ” is due to increased hydration for smaller 
concentrations of these colloid particles. I have shown that, in general, 
lyophilic sols which obey Einstein’s equation also show similar behaviour 
on dilution. I am, however, of opinion that the values of " a ” as obtained 
with Hess’s formula applied to the sols investigated by me, give only an 
approximate idea as to the degree of hydration, in view of the fact that in 
most cases the values of " a ” are very high. Thus the dead space “ a ” in 
the case of vanadium pentoxide sol containing 1 *138 grams of V 4 0 6 per litre 
is 229*0, showing that more than 200 volumes of water are associated with 
one volume of solid vanadium pentoxide ; or in other words the colloidal 
particles of vanadium pentoxide of a dimension of the order 10-* cm. must 
be covered with a layer of water several hundred molecules deep. Arrhenius 
is also of the opinion that such high values of hydration are not probable. 

I have already remarked that the sols of ceric hydroxide, molybdic acid, 
antimonic acid, mastic and gum dammar show a linear relationship between 
the viscosity and concentration. These sols are also not very viscous in 
comparison to other lyophilic colloids. It is therefore clear that in those 
sols which affect the viscosity of the dispersing medium only slightly, Einstein’s 
equation is applicable ; on the other hand, in the case of viscous lyophilic 
sols the equation of Hess has been found to be applicable. 

It must be however clearly stated that Einstein’s equation 
(1 +2*5 <f>) is not strictly obeyed as the value of the constant changes from 
sol to sol. In the sols studied by me the values change from 1 *23 to 3 *13 and 
hence it is not constant in the customary sense of the term. Bancelin 11 showed 
that the value of the constant changed with the size of the colloid particles 
for the same dispersed substance. Bingham and Durham 18 have shown that the 
change in the viscosity with the increasing concentration of substances like 
graphite, kaolin, etc., is linear as required by Einstein’s equation but the value 
of the constant did not agree with the theoretical value of 2 *5. Similarly 
Od&n 13 reported that the value of the constant changed with the difference in 
the size of the particles of sulphur sol. 


11 Bancelin, Comp . rend 1911, 152, 1582. 
19 Bingham and Durham, loc. tit. 
x * Od&n, Zeit . Pky *. CAem., 1912, 80, 709. 
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From what has been said in the preceding pages regarding the equations 
of Einstein and Hess it appears that these equations give only an approximate 
idea for the hydration of the colloid particles. 

In this connection it may be noted that Wo. Ostwald has suggested that the 
high viscosity of sols is closely associated with some kind of structure present 
in the sol. It has been observed by Hatschek with gelatin and starch sols, 
Gokun u with gelatin sols, Biltz and Steiner 15 with night blue sol, that a dis¬ 
turbance such as movement through a capillary of the viscometer for several 
times causes a decrease in the viscosity of the sols. Ostwald considers that 
this is due to the adherence of the dispersed particles by the membrane of 
the dispersion medium, which forms a structure to the colloid particles. On 
the other hand, Hatschek attributes this decrease in viscosity of lyophilic sols 
to the mechanical treatment, on the assumption that each particle is surrounded 
by a layer of liquid, which moves with it, and this layer is considered to be 
labile enough to be broken, thus decreasing the size of the moving particle. 
Bancroft in his Applied Colloid Chemistry (p. 234) writes, " If the suspended 
particles aggregate into chains, the viscosity will be increased very much. 
If the particles form larger spherical particles which are homogeneous, there 
will be a decrease in the viscosity, because of the decrease in the surface and 
consequently in the amount of bound water. If, however, the particles 
simply agglomerate loosely into spherical masses, the viscosity will increase 
because the water in the voids inside the spherical agglomeration no longer 
counts as free water. We shall therefore expect to get an increase of viscosity 
as a result of agglomeration when the effect of agglomeration is not to increase 
the size of homogeneous drops.” Again the same author (p. 237) remarks, 
“ The important point is that the increase in viscosity does go hand in hand 
with an increase in agglomeration, which must mean that increasing agglo¬ 
meration involves decrease in the amount of available free water. The 
phenomenon is apparently general, because Freundlich 18 has made use of the 
increase in viscosity as a means of studying the rate of agglomeration of alumina 
sols.” 

From the foregoing remarks it appears, that the high viscosity, that is 
obtained in the case of certain sols even with small concentrations, should be 
attributed to either («) very high hydration of colloid particles, or (b) to the 
existence of a structure of the colloidal particles. The various equations, 
viz ., those of Hess, Hatschek and Arrhenius, which are generally applicable 

15 Gokun, KoU. ZtU , 1008, 3, 84. 

15 BUte and Steiner, Z. f. phyaik. Cham., 1810, 73, 600. 

15 Freundlich, Tran*. Farad. Soc., 1018,9, 00. 
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in the case of highly viscous sols, do not take into consideration the idea of 
a structure. It seems to me, therefore, that these equations cannot give us 
a quantitative idea of the degree of hydration for there are several indirect 
evidences in favour of the existence of a structure in a sol. The formation 
of a structure is likely to lead to a remarkable increase in the viscosity of 
a sol. 

My thanks are due to Dr. N. R. Dhar of the Allahabad University for 
his kind interest and guidance in the course of this paper. 



AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE EFFECT OF GREEN 
MANURING, ALONE AND IN COMBINATION WITH 
PHOSPHATIC FERTILISERS, ON THE YIELD AND 
PHOSPHATIC CONTENT OF PADDY, 
(UNHULLED RICE). 

By D. V. Bal, 

Agricultural Chemist to Government, C, P., Nagpur. 

An experiment to ascertain the effect of green manure in conjunction with 
phosphatic fertilisers on the yield of paddy in light loamy soil, locally known as 
matasi, has been in progress for some years on the Government Experimental 
Farm, Labhandi, Raipur ; and advantage of this was taken to ascertain the 
variation, if any, in the phosphatic content of the paddy as a result of manuring. 
The object of this paper is therefore to set out the results of this experiment 
relating to the three seasons 1928-29 to 1930-31. 

II. Experimental. 

The experiment consists of testing eight manurial treatments, out of 
which the following four have been selected for ascertaining the phosphoric 
acid content of the seed :—(1) Control (no manure), (2) Sann only, grown in 
situ and turned in, (3) Same as (2) but in conjunction with 3 cwt. super¬ 
phosphate per acre, applied at the time of inversion of green manure, and 
(4) Same as (2) but in conjunction with 3 cwt. bone-meal per acre, applied 
at the time of inversion of green manure. 

The usual practice of the Farm when using sann as a green manure is 
to grow it as a green crop and then plough it under at the time of trans¬ 
plantation. The fertilisers were applied to paddy at the time of inversion 
of the sann crop. Each treatment was replicated three times, giving 
twelve plots, each plot being l / 10 th acre in size. The treatments were 
assigned at random, but no local control such as ' Randomised Block ’ 
or ‘ Latin Square ’ was imposed; so that it is not possible to eliminate 
major soil variations between blocks or rows and columns. 

Detailed data regarding percentages of P a 0 5 in the seed, and yields of 
paddy per acre for the three seasons are given in Table I; a summary of 
results for individual seasons is given in Table II; and average figures of 
percentages of P a O s and yields of paddy for the three seasons are given in 
Table III. 
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Table. I. 

Showing percentages of PfO t and yield of paddy in lbs. per acre for the 

three seasons. 


Treatments 

1038-26 

1029-30 

1030-81 


"8 * 0 * 

SC« 

9% 

|o 

*T3 

1 

0 

2 

T 

> 

o S. 

° r '2 g 
o l Si 

4 1 

O “S' 

si 
f ~ 

c — 

4J ,f) 

I® 

04 Ol 

•X3 

l 

0 

3 

> 

lbs. of P 2 Os 
removed per 
acre 

If 

H 

uo 

<u « 

&4 a- 

Yield of paddy 

o 

SIS 

( 

0-595 

1520 

0-043 

0*444 

2210 

0*813 

0*435 

640 

2*784 

No manure / 

0-484 

1680 

8-130 

0*624 

1580 

8-174 

0*548 

970 

5*244 

1 

0-688 

1670 

0*233 

0*580 

1610 

9*483 

0*507 

1400 

7*008 

f 

0-400 

1680 

6*720 

0*300 

1360 

5-304 

0*434 

1210 

5*200 

Sattn alone < 

0-686 

2200 

12*600 

0*407 

2050 

10*200 

0*432 

1600 

7*302 

1 

0-520 

1720 | 

8*046 

0*406 

2200 

8*03 

0-476 

1080 

5*130 

f 

0-518 

) ; 

2860 

14*800 

0*533 

3440 7 

18*340 

0-568 

2000 

11*360 

Sann + 3 cwt. < 

0-626 

2030 

18*340 

0*562 

3250 

18-270 

0-646 

I860 

10*155 

superphosphate ) 

0-617 

3Q90 y 

19*070 

0*413 

2380 

0-830 

0-544 

2470 

13*440 

f 

0-600 

2400 

14*400 

0*679 

2260 

13-000 

0-620 

1520 

8*040 

Sann -f 3 cwt. < 

0-666 j 

2670 

17*400 

0*506/ 

2020 

13-470 

0-570 

2600 

14*820 

bone-meal J 

d 



w 



f 




0-506 

2660 

15*260 

0*477 

2080 

14-210 

0*584 

2370 

13*840 


Table II. 

Showing a summary of results for the individual seasons. 



1028-29 


, No 
manure 

$ann 

atone 

i.s 

ri 

!] 

! J 

Mean *j 

i 

S. E. 

S. E. 

% 

Average P 2 O b % in 
seed 

0*556 

0*502 

0*587 

0*617 

0-666 

0*038 

6*74 

Average yield in lbs. 
per acre 

1690 

1867 

2960 

2643 

2240 

101-2 

4-61 

Average amount of 
P 2 0 6 removed per 
acre in lbs. 

3*802 

9*422 

17*407 

i 

16-717 

12*837 

1-187 

0-24 
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Table II— (Contd.) 



j 1929-30 

1 

No 

manure 

Sann 

alone 

- 1 - f—, 

l.l ! 
Tty 

*! g 5 
c *ja 

4 & 

u 

71 

II 

to 

Mean 

S. E. 

S. E. 

% 

Average P a 0 6 % in 
seed 

0*519 

0*431 


0-551 

0*501 


7-94 

Average yield in lbs, 
per acre 

I 

1793 

1870 

3023 

2420 

2268*3 

273*95 

12*07 

Average amount of 
PfiOft removed per 
acre In lbs. 

9*157 

8*145 

16*480 

13-590 

11-593 

1-62 

13*97 




1930-31 




Average P a t>o % 
seed «. .. 

0*497 

0*447 

0*553 

0-561 

0*514 


3-91 

Average yield in lbs. 
per acre 

1003 ] 

1327 

2110 

2163 

1650*8 

273*0 

11*08 

Average amount of 
PgO e removed per 
acre in lbs. ** 

5*042 

5*88 

11*652 

12-233 

8*702 

1-366 

15.69 


Table III. 

Showing a summary of average results for the three seasons 1928—29 to 1930-31. 



-, 

No 

manure 

i 

Sann 

only 

t § 

t|| 

4 * 

U 

fi 

...« 

Mean 

S* E. 

S. E. 

% 

Average P*O fl % 

0-524 

0-400 

0-547 

0*576 

0*527 


3-71 

Average yield in 
lbs. per acre 

1462 2 

1687-8 

2697-8 

2875-5 

2055*8 

125-4 

6-00 

Average amount of 
P*Q$ removed 
per acre* In lbs. -• 

7-667 

1 

i 

7-816 

14-846 

13-847 

11-044 

0-81 

7*33 


III. Discussion of Results, 


Percentage of phosphoric acid :—It will be observed from the figures given 
in Table II that, in all the three seasons under consideration, plots receiving 
sann alone have shown a lower percentage of P a 0 4 in the seed than that found 
in Seeds obtained from plots receiving sann in conjunction with bone-meal. 
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In the season 1930-31 the differences in P*O s content of the seeds due to 
treatments are definitely significant according to the " Z ” test, but in the 
other two seasons the differences were not significant due to high standard 
error. 

Average figures of percentages of P 2 0 6 as recorded in Table III, however, 
show that differences in phosphoric acid content due to treatments are defi¬ 
nitely significant, except in the case of the plots treated with sann alone. 
Chemical analysis indicates that matasi soil of this tract is usually poor in 
phosphoric acid, as it contains only about 0 -028 per cent, of total and 0 *005 to 
0 -Oil) per cent, of available P 2 0 6 .. This is further corroborated by the fact 
that applications of phosphatic fertilisers have increased the P a 0 5 content of 
the crop—a phenomenon known to occur usually in poor soils only. {Vide 
Russell, 1932.) These figures also show that, although addition of sann alone 
appreciably increases the yield of paddy, a proportionate additional quantity 
of P g 0 6 not being available in the soil, the percentage of this constituent in 
the seed becomes lower than that found in the case of seeds obtained from 
unmanured plots. 

Yield of paddy :—An analysis of the figures of yields, recorded in Table III, 
shows the following :— 

(a) Plots receiving no manure have given the lowest yields for all the 

three seasons. 

(b) Plots receiving sann give higher yields than those obtained from un- 

mauured plots, but the difference is not statistically significant. 

(c) Although in this experiment there are no plots receiving phosphatic 

fertilisers alone, which would have helped us to draw an inference 
regarding the comparative effect of nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
on the yield of paddy, yet from the figures available it can be 
safely said that the effect of phosphatic fertilisers in conjunction 
with sann on the yield of paddy seems to be more marked than the 
effect of nitrogen alone in the form of sann. 

(d) The superiority of superphosphate over bone-meal is statistically 

significant only for the season 1928-29. 

The writer is much obliged to Dr. R. J. Kalamkar for having calculated 
the figures of standard errors recorded in the various tables included in this 
paper. 

IV. Summary. 

(1) Application of nitrogen alone in the form of sann to light loamy soil, 
locally known as matasi, gives a higher yield of paddy per acre than that 
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obtained in the case of unmanured plots ; but application of sann in conjunc¬ 
tion with phosphatic fertilisers gives a significantly higher yield than that 
obtained from the plots receiving sann alone. 

(2) It is seen that the percentage of P 2 0 & in paddy seed is increased by 
applications of phosphatic fertilisers in conjunction with sann , 

(3) Application of nitrogen alone in the form of sann reduces the per¬ 
centage of P 2 0 6 in the seed. 

(4) It is important, therefore, both from the point of obtaining high 
yields and also from the point of nutrition, that whenever nitrogenous fertili¬ 
sers are applied to the paddy fields an adequate quantity of phosphatic fer¬ 
tiliser should also be applied. 

REFERENCE. 

I. Russell, E. J., Soil Conditions and Plant Orou)th y Sixth Edition, p. 80 
(Longmans, Green and Co., 1932). 



EPIGRAPHIC NOTES—II. 

By Prof. V. V. Mirashi, M.A., Nagpur. 

IDENTIFICATION OF LOCALITIES. 

I. The Patna Museum Third Plate of the Vakataka King, Pravarasena IL 

This plate is one of a set of four or five copper-plates issued by Pravara¬ 
sena II of the Vakataka Dynasty, who ruled in the Central Provinces and 
Berar in the fifth century A.D. It has been edited by Prof. A. S. Altekar of 
Benares Hindu University. 1 In his introductory article the editor states 
that the plate was ‘ found somewhere in the Central Provinces ’. Dr. K. P. 
Jayaswal remarks in his History of India 150 A.D. to A.D. 350,* that the plates 
came from Jubbulpur. The late R. B. Hiralal, on the other hand, thought 
that the present plate belonged to the set of three or four plates found at 
Ramfek in Nagpur District, 8 most of which are now missing. The Patna 
Museum plate records the grant of a village and mentions its boundaries on 
all sides, but in the absence of definite information about its provenance none 
of the places have yet been satisfactorily identified. 4 My curiosity about 
this matter was aroused while I was studying other inscriptions of Pravara¬ 
sena II. After a lot of correspondence I have succeeded in settling the 
provenance of the plate, which has also helped me in identifying the localities 
mentioned in it. 

I tried first to see if the Patna Museum plate belongs to the same set as 
the Ramfek plate, as suggested by R. B. Hiralal. For this it was necessary 
to compare the sizes, the positions of the holes for their respective rings, 
as well as the characters of the two plates. Through the courtesy of the 
late Rai Saheb Manoranjan Ghosh, Curator of the Patna Museum, I obtained 
a facsimile of the Patna plate, but it was not so easy to get one of the R&mtek 

1 Journal of ike Bihar and Oritsa Research Society, Vol. XIV, p. 401. 

8 Page 74. 

* Inecriptione in the Central Provinaee and Berar {2nd Edition), p. 6. These plates 
were discovered by some contractors while digging for manganese at R&m^ek. They 
divided them among themselves. Only one of the plates (called hereafter the Ttam pOr 
plate) could he recovered and was until lately in the possession of Mr. G. P. Dick, Barrister. 
It has been described by B. B. Hiralal in his Inscriptions, etc., pp. 4-5. Some other 
plates of the set were taken as far as Kathiawad and cannot now be traced. 

4 Prof. Altekar has suggested the identifications of only two of them, vis., Brahma- 
ptiraka and MadhukajJhari, but these are unsatisfactory, as already shown be this Journal, 
Vol. I, p. 2. 
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plate. As stated before, most of the plates of this set were lost soon after 
their discovery. Only one of these reached the hands of Mr. Dick and was 
in his possession till he left for England some years ago. In reply to my 
request for a facsimile of it, Mr. Dick informed me from England that the 
plate was forgotten somewhere when he had to leave Nagpur owing to sudden 
illness, and that it could no longer be traced. Fortunately R. B. Hiralal 
had copies of its photographs taken by Mr. Suboor of the Nagpur Museum 
when it was discovered, and these he kindly sent me. It is of course not 
possible to know the exact size of any plate from its photograph, unless the 
scale of the latter is known ; but it may be stated here that from the photo¬ 
graph the length and breadth of the Ramtek plate stand to each other in 
practically the same proportion as those of the Patna plate, and the same 
applies to the position of their holes for the rings which connected them with 
other plates.® Again, the characters of both the plates are not only of the 
box-headed variety but are also similarly formed. Besides, no portion of the 
text is common to them. The Patna plate, which records the donation of a 
village and states its boundaries, was probably the third plate of its set, while 
the Ramtek plate, which contains the exemptions of the donee from taxes, 
etc., seems to be the fourth or penultimate plate of its set. These points seem 
to have weighed with R. B. Hiralal when he inferred that both the Patna and 
Ramtek plates were of the same set. 

A study of their texts shows, however, that this is not likely to be correct. 
For the gift recorded in the Patna plate was made by Pravarasena II for the 
increase of the religious merit of his mother ,* while the extant portion of the 
R&mtek plate shows that it was made for the increase of his own religious 
merit, life, strength and prosperity, as well as for his well-being in this world 
and the next. 1 Again the villages mentioned in the Patna plates cannot be 
traced in the vicinity of Ramtek. This convinced me that the two plates 
could not have belonged to the same set. 

I next tried to collect more information about the circumstances of the 
discovery of the Patna plate. After a good deal of correspondence I came 
to' know* that the plate was discovered in about 1919, while digging the 


® The Patna plate measures 7-i’ by 4*. About 1*1' from the centre there is 
a bole about *85' in diameter. The photograph of the Rfcmtek plate measures 6*7' by 
8-1'. About *8' from the oentre there is a hole about • 8' in diameter. 

*' m q T Tti fli wf 3*%7**r ty|7»rglfer|>* ] ’ J - <>• a. v 0 i. xrv, P . 472 . 

T ‘ ’ in the unpublished 

plate* 

* I am indebted for the following information to Dr. P. N, Sen of Narsinghpur. 

4 > 
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foundation of the bungalow (or one of its out-houses) of the District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police at Balaghat. Dr. P. N. Sen, who was then Civil Surgeon 
at Balaghat, received the present plate from the District Superintendent of 
Police (whose name he cannot now recollect), and sent it to his brother, Babu 
(now Rai Bahadur) Manmath Nath Sen. Dr. Sen does not know what became 
of the other plates of the set. Mr. M. N. Sen, who was then Sub-Divisional 
Officer, Jamatra, Santal Pargana, presented it to the-Patna Museum through 
the Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey, Central Circle. It has 
since then been preserved in the Patna Museum. 

The foregoing account of the circumstances of its discovery definitely 
settles the provenance of the Patna plate and gives us a clue for the identifica¬ 
tion of the place-names mentioned in it. The plate records the donation 
of a village named SrI-Parnaka, which was situated to the east of Brahma- 
pflraka on the road passing through Sundha,* to the west of Millukadratha, 
to the north of Madhukajjharl and to the south of Darbhavlraka. 10 Some 
of these places I have been able to identify in the vicinity of Balaghat with 
the help of detailed survey maps. Brahniapuraka is probably Bahmni, 
about 12 miles north by west of Balaghat- It lies on the road which connects 
Lalburra with Samnapur. The latter may represent ancient Sundha or 
Sundhapura. Madhukajjharl is probably Murjhar about 3 miles south¬ 
east of Bahmni, and Millukadratha, modern Mugardara, 2 miles north by 
east of Bahmni. Nothing corresponding to Srl-Parnaka, the donated village, 
can be traced in the vicinity of these places, but it was probably situated 
between Bahmni and Mugardara. Darbhavlraka cannot now be traced. 

The villages in the recently discovered Tircxji plates and those in the Seoni 
plates can be satisfactorily identified, as shown elsewhere, in the Balaghat and 
Bhancjara Districts respectively. 11 This shows that the territory under the 
direct rule of the Vakataka king Fravarasena II comprised the modern districts 
of Balaghat and Bhandara, and extended in the east to the western boundary 
of Dakshiija Kosala (modern Chhattisgarh). This is also confirmed by the 
foregoing identification of the villages mentioned in the Patna Museum plate. 

IL Rfijim Plates of TTvaradeva. 

The following information is found in Asiatic Researches , u about the 
discovery of these plates :— 

* 1 interpret * ’ a* above and not as ‘ on the road to Sundh&ti ’ 

taken by the editor. 

10 J. B, O. R. 8., Vol. XIV, p. 472, 

11 See my article on the Tiro^i plate* in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXII, 
pp. 170-171 i Nagpur University Journal, Vol. I, pp. 2-8. 

u Vol. XV, pp. 490-600. 
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“ About forty years ago Bimbaji Bhonsla, who then ruled in Chhattis- 
garh, gave the Parganna of Raju into the civil charge of a Mahratta chief 
named Hanwant Rao Maharik ; this person coming to reside in the town 
of Raju, 1 * began to build a house there, and some workmen, employed to 
dig for stones to aid the building, came upon one at the depth of five or 
six feet, beneath which these plates were discovered. As the spot was 
contiguous to the principal temple of Ramchander, generally known by the 
name of Raju Lochan, Maharik thought that the plates might be a record 
belonging to it, and accordingly, deposited them in the temple, where they 
have since been preserved.” 

The text of these plates was first published with an English translation 
by Prof. H. H. Wilson in Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV. Their contents were 
subsequently discussed by General Cunningham in his Report of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India, Vol. XVII, pp. 17-18. The plates were finally 
edited by Dr. Fleet in the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. Ill, 
p. 291 ff. None has, however, attempted till now to identify the places 
mentioned in it. 

The plates were issued from Srlpura and record the grant of a village 
by Maha&va Tlvaradeva of the Pandu Vam$a, who was the lord of Kosala. 
The donated village was Pimparipadraka in the bhukti, or sub-division, of 
Penthama. The plates are now deposited with the Pujaris of the temple, 
who believe that they record a gift in favour of the god Rajivalf>chana. 
The donees mentioned in the plates were, however, two Brahmaijas, Bhava- 
datta and Haradatta, the sons of Gauridatta. 

Of the places mentioned in these plates Srlpura is the well-known 
Sirpur in Raipur District, about 35 miles north-east of Rajim. Pimpari¬ 
padraka is undoubtedly Piprod, 3 miles north by west of Rajim. Penthama, 
the headquarters of the sub-division in which Pimparipadraka was situated, 
may be Pondh, 6 miles north of Rajim. 

IIL Benares Plates of Karna. 

These plates were discovered some time before 1801 at the bottom of 
an old well, filled with rubbish, in the old fort of Benares. They were first 
described by Captain Wilford in Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX, p. 108, and were 
subsequently edited by Prof. Kielhorn in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II, 
p; 297 ff. 

The plates were issued from the victorious royal camp fixed at a place 
which Kielhorn read at first with diffidence as Svaraga, but later on changed 

l * i.e., RAjlm La the Raipur istrict. 
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into Prayaga. 1 * They record a grant by Kanjadeva of the Kalachuri 
Dynasty, after bathing in the Veni on the occasion of the annual funeral 
ceremony of Gangeyadeva. The donated village was SusI, situated in a 
district, the name of which Kielhorn could not make out properly. In his 
reading of the text he gives it diffidently as Hapathakasi. The donee was 
a Brahmana named Visvarupa, who, or whose ancestors, had emigrated 
from the village Vesala. 

Kielhorn at first identified the river Veni, 1 * in which Kan?a had bathed 
before making the gift, with the Wenganga of the Central Provinces. Later 
on, however, he corrected himself and identified it with the subterranean 
Saraswati which joins the Ganges at Allahabad. 1 * The village Vesala is, 
of course, ancient Vaidall, which figures so prominently in Buddhist 
literature. Susl, as well as the district in which it was situated, have still 
remained unidentified. 

Kielhorn’s subsequent identification of the Veni is undoubtedly correct. 
As Fleet has conjectured 17 the grant was probably made by Kama, not on 
some indefinite anniversary of the death of his father Gangeyadeva, but 
on the first anniversary of his death. Gahgeyadeva, we know, was fond 
of residing at Prayaga (Allahabad), where he died at the foot of the akshaya- 
va\a. 1 * It is therefore but natural that Karima should perform at Prayaga 
the Sraddha on the first anniversary of his father’s death. His own capital, 
we know, was at Benares ; for it was at Benares that Bilhaqa met him 1 * 
and resided while he was connected with his court. Even now stories about 
Kar$a Daharia, King of Benares \i.e., Karna of the Dahala country, i.e., the 
country round Jubbulpur, ruling at Benares) are current in North India. 10 
Again the copper-plates were found at Benares, which shows that the donee 
probably resided there. Karna seems to have called him to Allahabad, 
where he performed the first samvatsara irdddha of his father. It is, there¬ 
fore, likely that the donated village was also situated in the district of 
Benares. And this is what we actually find in the text which reads 


11 See Kielhorn'a List of Northern InecripHone, p. 58. 

10 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 289. ‘ The akeharae in the brackets {vie,, HapithA) are very 
indistinct and doubtful, and I cannot suggest the exact name of the district in which 
the village of Susi was situated.'—(Kielhorn.) 

« Ibid., Vol. XI, p. 122. 

17 Ibid., Vol. XI, p. lift. 

11 See the Jubbulpur and Khairha Copper-plates of Yalabkarpa, E. I., Vol. II, p, 4, 
and Vol. XII, p. 221. 

» Vikram&hkadma-charita, Canto XVIII, p. 92 ff. 

10 For one of these given by Sir George Grierson, see Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVI, 
p. 49, 
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Kasibhumyantargata-Susi-gramah * l (the village Susl, situated in the sub-division 
of Kail or Benares). As for the village Susl it is probably identical with 
Sursi (long. 82-52 E, and lat. 25-12 N) in the Mirzapur District, 9 miles 
north of Chunar and just outside the southern boundary of the present 
Benares District. 

IV. Gaharwa Plates of Karnadeva. 

This is another set of plates of the same king Karna, which was found 
in a field in the Manjhanpur Tahsil of the Allahabad District. It records 
Karnadeva’s grant of the village Chandapaha in the KoSambapattala (the 
district of Kau&Ltnbi). Prof. Hultzsch, who has edited the plates in Epigra¬ 
phies Indica, Vol. XI, p. 139 ff., has correctly identified Ko£amba with 
modern Kosam, 36 miles west of Allahabad. He could not, however, trace 
any place corresponding to Chandapaha. I identify it with Chanpaha about 
3 miles N.N.W. of Kosam. The close similarity of its name to Chandapaha 
and its proximity to Kosam (ancient Kaufiambl) leave little doubt about 
the correctness of the proposed identification. 


11 1 take ftfWf which to prefixed to (<•«.. Wffi) as a superfluous 

repetition of the preceding word rw. Klelhorh hae shown that the record contains 
numerous due to the carelessness of the writer* 



EPIGRAPHIC DISCOVERIES. 

By Prof. V. V. Mirashi, M.A., Nagpur. 

Since the publication of the last volume of the University Journal two 
new copper-plate inscriptions have come to light. They will in due course 
be published in the Epigraphia Indica ; but as it will be a long time before 
they appear in print, I give here a short account of each for the informa¬ 
tion of the readers of this Journal, 

I 

Pattan Plates of Pravarasena II. 

A set of five plates joined by a ring with the usual Vakataka seal was 
turned up by a plough as a farmer of Pattan (Multai Tahsil, District Betul, 
C.P.) was tilling his field in 1935. Mr. Rajaram Jain, Headmaster of the 
Vernacular Middle School, first brought the plates to notice in January, 
1936. Being unable to decipher the plates he made fairly accurate eye- 
copies of the record, one of which reached the hands of Mr. Saboor, Coin 
Expert of the Nagpur Museum. The latter identified it as a Vakataka 
grant, and took immediate steps to secure them for the Museum, where 
they are now deposited. 

It is a set of five copper-plates issued by the Vakataka king Pravarasena II, 
the daughter’s son of the great king Chandragupta II—Vikramaditya. 
Dike several other charters of Pravarasena II, discovered in the C.P. and 
Berar, it is issued from his capital Pravarapura. It records the grant of 
400 nirvartanas of land for the maintenance of a Sattra (charitable house) 
attached to a temple dedicated to the foot-prints (padamula) of Vi$iju at 
Aivastha-kheta. 1 The village was situated on the road to Varadakhe(a* in 
the division (bhdga) of Lohanagara.* The grant was made in the twenty- 
seventh regnal year, on the seventh day of the dark fortnight of Karttika. 
'Pill now the latest known year of Pravarasena II’s reign was the twenty- 
third. The present plates, therefore, increase his reign by four years. 
The charter was written by Kalidasa, who was serving under the Senapati 
Katyayana. 

1 The site ot this seems to be occupied by the modem village, Pattan, which contains 
numerous ancient ruins. 

* This is probably identical with Warud, about 12 miles south of Pattan. 

s This may be Ijoni, about 9 miles south-west of WarfuJ. 
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The mention of Kalidasa in the present grant raises the interesting 
question of his identity with the illustrious Sanskrit poet of that name. 
Kalidasa, no doubt, figures only as a scribe in the present grant, but that 
cannot per se prove or disprove his identification with the great Sanskrit 
poet. Such charters were generally drafted and written on copper-plates by 
clerks working in the office of the Minister of Peace and War (Sandhivigra- 
hika) ; but instances are not wanting of even great officers writing the 
records themselves. Thus, the writer of the Tircxjli plates, discovered two 
years ago, of this same Vakataka king Pravarasena II, which I have recently 
edited in the Epigraphia Indica* was the Chief Minister (Rdjyadhikrta) 
himself. The record on another set of plates* recently biought to light, 
which was issued by the Ragtrakuta king Govinda III, was written by 
his Minister for Peace and War. So there is nothing improbable in the 
supposition that the great poet wrote the present charter on the plates. 
Recent researches have again shown that Kalidasa, who flourished at the 
court of Chandragupta II, was sent by his patron as a Commissioner to 
Vidarbha (modern Berar and the Marathi districts of the C.P.) to inquire 
and report how his grandson Pravarasena II was governing his kingdom.* 
He seems to have lived in Vidarbha for some time and may have been 
attached to the office of Senapati. Tradition says that he composed the 
well-known Prakrit work Selubandha for Pravarasena. The idea of writing 
his Meghaduta seems to have suggested itself to his mind at Ramtek, near 
Nagpur (Ramagiri of the Meghaduta). There is thus, prima facie, nothing 
against, and much in favour of, the identification of the scribe with the 
illustrious Sanskrit poet. 

But a close examination of the present plates shows that this view is 
untenable. The scribe of the present plates had only an imperfect know¬ 
ledge of Sanskrit. There are numerous orthographical and grammatical 
mistakes, for most of which the writer, and not the engraver, must have 
been responsible. We know, on the other hand, that Kalidasa had a great 
command over the Sanskrit language. He has emphasised the importance 
of correct speech in one of his similies, 7 and his works contain fewer instances 
of solecism than those of his predecessors and successors. It is incredible 
that such a great poet as Kalidasa would commit the numerous mistakes 
of orthography, sandhi, nominal and verbal forms, syntax, etc., which 
disfigure the present record. Disappointing as it is, one has to admit 

* Voi. XXII, p. 187 ff. 

1 This is awaiting publication in the Epigraphia Indica, 

* See e.g., K. S. Aiyangar, V&kalakae and their Place in Indian History, p. 40 (T. 

7 Kum&rasambhava, I, 28. 
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that the scribe is only a namesake and contemporary of, and not identical 
with, the prince of Sanskrit poets. Let us hope that some day we shall be 
fortunate to discover a contemporary record in which his name is indu¬ 
bitably mentioned. 

II. 

Mallar Plates of Mahd-sivagupta. 

A set of three copper-plates joined by a ring with a circular seal was 
discovered in the debris of a dilapidated temple at Mall&r in the Bilaspur 
Tahsil in August last. They were brought to notice by Mr. Sudha Ram, 
a member of the Bilaspur Local Board, and first deciphered by Pandit 
Lochan Prasad Pandeya of Balpur. The plates have since been sent to 
the Nagpur Museum and cleaned by Mr. Suboor. Mr. K. N. Nagarkatti, 
i.c.s., Deputy Commissioner of Bilaspur, is taking steps to acquire them 
for the Nagpur Museum. 

The plates are inscribed in box-headed characters closely resembling 
those of the Rajim and Baloda plates of Tlvaradeva. Their ring is circu¬ 
lar and contains across the centre of its countersunk surface a legend in 
two lines, mentioning Sivagupta, the son of Harshagupta. Above the 
legend appears in relief the figure of a couchant bull (Nandi) with the 
TriSula in front and a kamandalu behind. Below the legend is a floral 
device. 

The plates were issued by Maha-Sivaguptaraja, the son of Harshadeva, 
who was born in the Lunar Dynasty and was a most devout worshipper of 
Maheivara (Siva). They record the king’s donation of the village Kailasa- 
pura, in the bhdga or sub-division of Taradam&aka, to the community of 
venerable Buddhist monks residing in the monastery at Taradamiaka. The 
gift was made on the occasion of a solar eclipse on the new-moon day 
of Ashadha at the request of the king’s maternal unde, the illustrious 
Bhaskaravarman. 

Several stone inscriptions of the time of this king have been discovered 
at Sirpur in the Raipur District, which was evidently his capital. Some 
of them mention his other name Balarjuna.* From one of them,* we learn 
that his mother Vasata was a daughter of king Suryavarman of the Varman 
Dynasty of Magadha. As I have shown in my article on the Thakurdiya 
plates of Maha-Pravararaja, 10 this Suryavarman is probably identical with 
the Maukhari prince Suryavarman, the son of Iivaravarman, known from 


* I). R. Bhandasku’s List of Northern Inscriptions, Nos. 1864 and 1866. 

• Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XI, p. 184 ff. 

« Ibid., Vol. XXII, p. 19. 
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the Haraha stone inscription, 11 dated (Malaya) Samvat 611 (5B6 A.D.). 
Bhaskaravarman was thus a son of Suryavarman. He is known for the 
first time from this record. 

The inscription is not dated ; but if the date 530-60 A.D., which 
I have fixed for Tlvaradeva on various grounds in my article on the 
Thakurdiya plates, 1 * is accepted, Maha-iivagupta, the grand-nephew of 
Tlvaradeva, will have to be placed in the first half of the seventh century 
A.D. He or his successor (whose name is still unknown) may have been 
the ruling king when Yuan Chwang visited Dakshina Kosala (modern 
Chhattisgarh). The Chinese traveller states that the king of Kosala was 
a Kgatriya by birth, a Buddhist in religion, and of noted benevolence. 
The present inscription shows that Maha-.4ivagupta traced his descent from 
the great Lunar Dynasty and though, like his great contemporary Harsha of 
Kanauj, he was himself a devotee of Siva, he made munificent gifts to 
Buddhist monasteries. 

Several stone inscriptions have been found at Mall&r. The earliest of 
them recently discovered is in early Brahml characters. Another is incised 
in characters of the sixth or seventh century A.D. round the head of a 
statue of Buddha. This shows that Mall4r is a very ancient site and may 
represent ancient Taradanlaka, 18 though there is no similarity in the two 
names. Kailasapura may be Kesla, eight miles south-east of Mallar. 


11 Epigraphia Indira, Vol. XIV, p. 278, 

“ Ibid., Vol. XXII, pp. 18-22. 

u Taradarhdaka may be the ancient name of Talah&ri-maipjlala. Talab&rl is mentioned 
in the inscription of Jagap&la in the temple of K&Jivalochana at R&jim, and in another 
stone inscription, now deposited in the Nagpur Museum, which seems to have come from 
Mallira, In the latter record, Mall&ra (modem Mallar) is said to be situated in the 
Talah&rtmapflaia. 



THE ANUFTUBH METRE—ITS HISTORY 
AND VARIETIES. 


By Prof. S. P. Chaturvedi, M.A., 

Morris Colltgt, Nagpur. 

(I) 

The Anuftubh metre occupies a unique position in Sanksrit Prosody, in so 
far as it has been used in all the periods of the Sanskrit literature. Many 
Vedic metres (like Gayatrt) entirely disappear in the classical literature; 
while such standard metres as Shikharini, Mandakranta, etc., which came 
into existence in the classical period, cannot be proved to have been used 
in Vedic literature. It should, therefore, be of no little interest to trace the 
evolution of the Anuftubh metre, to point out the changes it underwent in 
successive stages, to examine its various varieties, as given in different works 
on Sanskrit Prosody, and to find out specific conditions governing its use 
which will enable us to have an accurate and comprehensive definition of 
the metre as current in the post-Epic period. 

There is yet another point of uniqueness in the Anuftubh metre. A 
comparative study of the metres in the Avesta and the Vedas reveal the fact 
that " the Vedic metres come half way between the metres of the Indo- 
Iranian period, in which, as the Avesta shows, the principle is the number 
of syllables only, and those of Classical Sanskrit, in which the quantity of 
every single syllable in the line is fixed.” 1 Thus we see there is a gradation 
in the stages of the metres in Indo-Iranian literature. The Avestic metres 
insist on the number of syllables only, the Vedic metres on a quantitative 
rhythm of the cadence (last four or five syllables) also besides the number 
of syllables; while in the Classical Sanskrit metres the quantity of all the 
syllables in a line is determined so inalterably that a change in the quantity 
of even one letter disturbs the metre and involves metrical defect. 1 The 
well-known exception in the Classical Sanskrit metres is the Arya metre 
wherein, as in Avesta, the determining principle, with a few restrictions, 
is the number of Moiras, and not the quantity of each syllable.* Thus the 

1 Mocdonell, Vedic Reader, p. xvii. 

* Known in Sanskrit as 

cf. wr *rro i 

> See the definition of the Arya, 

TOf: s«r*r *»rerpsr«rr i 

*rer**r wr*t anrt u 

(«J3Vh4i 4th Stanza.) 
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Classical Sanskrit metres are divided into two kinds 4 : Mdtrika and Varnika. 
In the former, the guiding principle is the number of Mdtrds ; in the latter, 
the quantity of each syllable in the line (quarter ® Pada ). The Anu§tubh 
metre, as popularly understood, 6 comes somewhat between the Mdtrika and 
Varnika metres. Herein, besides the number of syllables (which is always 
eight) the quantity of cadence is also fixed. But, as we shall see later on, 
the quantity of cadence also is not rigid, but admits of alteration in specific 
circumstances. 

(II) 

The word Anustubh itself is used in more than one sense. In works on 
Vedic and Classical Sanskrit Prosody, the word Anustubh is used, not for 
a particular metre, but for the class of metres wherein there are four lines 
(Pada quarter), each Pad a consisting of eight syllables (cf. Tristubh and 
Jagatl —which also are class-names of metres). The Vrtia-ratndkara men¬ 
tions seven varieties of the Anustubh (called Vaktra also) as Varnika metre 
and eight varieties as Mdtrika metre.® According to the Shrutabodha , the 
metre, as is clear from its definition, is called the Sloka or Padya —which is 
simply a variety of the Anu$tubh class of metre. But, as if by irony of 
fate, the words Sloka and Padya on the one hand and Anustubh on the other 
interchange their meaning. The meaning of Anustubh was narrowed down 
with the result that the word Anu§tubh came to mean, in popular usage, 7 
only a particular variety (Sloka or Padya) of the Anustubh class metre. 
The words Sloka or Padya on the other hand acquired a sense still more 
general than the sense of the Anustubh class, and came to be used for 
a stanza of any metre or a metrical composition. 8 


i—4.) 

5 See below for its two meanings. 

« See ffreWPSR (II Ch.). The mentions two varieties of 

(Ch. V) and six varieties of type (Ch. If), 

1 cf. sma awsswm nat u (v-7.) 

» Cf. (i) . 

(Girnar Inscriptions of Rudr&datnan.) 

(in nr* tn wMtfa fiw 

(psTgvim or V—i) 

(iii) tnsffwlr: qfo*afsTS^OT%: | 

(srffcsnrK vi— 320 .) 
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The advent of the Anuftubh metre in Classical Sanskrit is associated 
with the name of Valmlki, who is believed to be the first poet of the Classi¬ 
cal period ( Adikavi ).* It is generally believed, on the basis of this account, 
that Valmlki was the first to write in the Anuftubh metre, the Vedic stanzas 
being written in such forgotten metres as Gayatri, Ufnik, etc. But, obvi¬ 
ously, this is not correct. As we shall see presently, the Anuftubh metre 
is not infrequently used in Vedic literature. Some of the examples of this 
metre, as seen in Vedic literature, 10 are metrically as perfect and similar 
to the Sloka or Padya (in its narrower sense) as the famous stanza by 

Valmlki, i.e., Md nifdda - The significance of the above account is that 

the Anuftubh metre, as seen in the Vedic literature, is elastic and loose, and 
does not seem to observe in all cases any hard and fast rule, except that 
there were eight syllables in each quarter. But Valmlki, rigidly following 
a number of restrictions, made a new departure in the employment of this 
metre. As in the Vedas these restrictions were not rigidly observed in all 
cases, the Anuftubh as first employed by Valmlki is called a new metre. 11 

(Ill) 

With these introductory remarks about the Anuftubh metre, we shall 
now trace its history in the different periods of Sanskrit literature. 

About one-twelfth of the Ij&gveda is composed in the Anuftubh metre. 1 * 
It is more frequent in its later portions and Upanifads. But, as we have 
said before, the Anuftubh metre in Vedic litereture is loose and elastic. Its 
only special feature is that it contains four quarters (Pdda) each Pada with 
eight syllables. 18 According to Pingalacharya (III—23) it is a Gayatri metre, 
with an addition of the fourth Pada. 1 * There is no restriction as regards 
the quantity of the syllables. The absence of any rigid restriction will be 
made clearer, when we see that, in order to have the required number of 


• See (I—U) and (11-55). 


t 

tffcjftriOTi sir* h: ii 
(f^rfsiHt., i—m—10.) 


(anraft., n Act.) 

18 Macdonel), History of SanekrU Literature, pp. 56*7. 

(*s^s$rcrra*r, *vi— it.) 

« cj. ai«o afg|*ggt*rara i nrasffaf firrat irfcngiwfa i 

(iiw farcror.) 
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syllables in each quarter, we have sometimes to pronounce a long vowel as 
two vowels {Nam as Nadm), insert a vocalic sound in a conjunct consonant 
(Rudra as Rudara ) and sometimes to slur over a vowel. 14 Even this restric¬ 
tion of having four quarters, each with eight syllables, is not adhered to in 
some cases. Considering other varieties of the metre, as given in the 
Rk-pratishakhya (xvi~27/30) and Pitigala~chhandah~$utra (III—23/5), the only 
principle universally followed is that of having 32 syllables. This number 
32 can be arrived at by lessening the number of quarters and increasing the 
number of syllables in the lines, e.g, t according to Pitigala-siUra (III-28), 
an Anuftubh may contain three Padas and 32 syllables (= 8 + 12 + 12). 
Sometimes the number of syllables in a line is lessened and the number 
of lines increased [e-g., 5+5+S+5+5+6 (? 7) == 32 syllables] 

(Rk-pratishakhya, xvi-30). In short the Anuftubh metre in the early Vedic 
literature appears * in a chaotic condition \ 

(IV) 

But, as time passed, a sort of rhythm was introduced by observing 
some restrictions as regards the cadence of a line. The quantity of the 
first four syllables is still unfixed but a tendency is seen to have the last four 
syllables as —w , i.e., the iambic end. In Rgveda we have examples 14 
where all the four quarters have an iambic end. But in the later hymns 
of the IjLgveda a further development is seen gradually coming in the use of 
the Anuftubh metre. In early portions all the four quarters (Padas) of the 
metre were alike and, as we have seen above, they had the same kind of end. 
But now a tendency is seen to differentiate between the even and odd 
quarters (Santa and Vifama). The even quarters have more regularly an 
iambic end, but the odd quarters are given a trochaic ending, w . 
Herein lies the beginning of that special characteristic of the epic Anuftubh 
(«s Sloka), used in the later literature, according to which the 7th syllable 
in the 2nd and 4th quarters must be invariably short. 

This innovated form of the Anuftubh metre (epic Sloka) becomes 
a predominant metre in the Epics, though traces of the Vedic archaism 
survive in the Mahdbhdrata. 17 Metrically the Anuftubh of the Rdmayarta is 
more perfect, and follows more strictly the newly introduced differentiation 
between the odd and even quarters (Pada). 1 * The famous stanza of 


14 Bee Maodonell, Vedic 0rammer for Students, p. 487. 

14 e.ff„ % *4 i 

(ftqveda rV-24-10.) 

11 Bee Hopkins, The Cheat Epic of India, pp. 219-4X. For examples, see pp. 446-58. 
14 Ibid., p. 287. 
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Valmiki, said to be the first Anuftubh stanza in the Classical literature, 
observes the restrictions about the cadence of the odd and even quarters. 
The metrical scanning 1 * of the stanza 

e I s s |ss s 

*n fir * mror of- 

I I s s I s | s 
*T *T STCFftfh ?wr: I 


8 ‘E'fl 1 s - !s 




clearly shows that the quantity of the first four syllables is indifferent , the 
fifth is short and the sixth is long in all the pddas, and odd and even pddas 
have the seventh syllable long and short respectively. This standardized 
form of the metre gave rise to the definition, 20 

^ <*¥ as W • 


(V) 

In the post-Epic period the Anuftubh metre has not got the same predo¬ 
minant position as in the Epic period. Eater poets take delight in handling 
bigger metres (such as Vamsastha, Malini, etc.) and seem to regard the 
Anuftubh metre as too short to express elaborately a poetic idea. Famous 
poets of the Kdvya period use the Anuftubh metre very infrequently. 
Bharavi, Mdgha and Sn-Harea do not devote more than two cantos to the 
Anuftubh metre, and even that was, perhaps, to show their versatile genius 
in handling all Sanskrit metres.* 1 The Anuftubh metre is used in scientific 
and philosophical works but has not found much favour with the Kavya- 
writers. The same remark is true of Prakrit literature (including Pali litera¬ 
ture) also. In its early period we have the Gdthd —the prototype of the 
Anuftubh with its archaism—as the predominant metre. But afterwards 
the. Ary a metre comes into prominence for Prakrit versification (e.g., Hala’s 
Satlasai). Gradually, the bigger metres of Sanskrit appear in Prakrit also. 
Rajatfekhara, a famous critic and poet, shows, in the Karpura-Mahjari, his 


19 The method of scanning as followed by Western scholars is u (for short =• SJ) 
and-(for long — JJ^), We follow here the Indian tradition; | (for 5Tg) and S (for 3?}) 

</. fwtww%$lssjrt*rri%$r w i 0—9). 

*° gnwfa noth sto. 

11 In wf* and one of the two cantoes in the metre is used for 

showing poetic skill in 
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masterly skill in handling almost all the big metres in Prakrit. Thus we 
see that in the later Classical period, writing in the Anuftubh metre was not 
in vogue with that frequency which it enjoyed in the Epic period. 

(VI) 

After this rapid survey of the history of the Anustubh metre, we shall 
now examine its varieties as current in post-Epic Sanskrit. As stated above, 
the writers on vSanskrit Prosody treat this metre as Varnika (fixed syllabic) 
and Mdtrika (mora-metre). Of its eight Varnika varieties as given in the 
Vrtta-ratnakara, 

(i) Vidyunmdld has all the eight syllables long, e.g 

s s ss ssss 

m Str nr ftspnrrwr 

(ii) Samdnika has alternately long and short syllables, e.g., 

* I s | s l s | 

Tf n n 


(iii) Pramdnikd has alternately short and long syllables, e.g . 

t 5 | S t S |S 

ft \\ O 


The above illustrations clearly indicate the artificial character of the 
Varnika types of the Anustubh metre—which is only a fixed combination 
of eight syllables in a particular way and does not admit of any freedom 
about changing a short syllable for a long one, or vice versa. But the histori¬ 
cal Anuftubh, as we have seen above in the different periods of Sanskrit 
literature, allows freedom as regards the first four syllables of a line.* 2 It 
is only about the later four syllables that some restrictions are observed. 
Therefore, the Matrika or Vaktra type of the Anuftubh should be considered 
in the treatment of the historical Anuftubh. 

One variety of the Matrika Anuftubh is known as Sloka or Padya, after 
the type of Valmlki's famous stanza quoted above. Herein the fifth 
syllable is always short and sixth always long, the seventh syllable is long 
in odd quarters and short in even quarters. This variety is the standardized 
type of the Anuftubh metre, and is most frequently used in the Classical 
Sanskrit literature. But this does not mean that this is the only type 
prevalent; occasionally there are seen exceptions also, e.g., 


M Of. (V—8) 

<TW 

3* si * wsftam 
WnAmft «mt ii 
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(i) We have the fifth syllable long, 

I s I s s $ $ s 
@1 g 3r 3JT: ST ^ «TT: 

(Raghuvamsa, 1—20.) 

and (ii) Sometimes, we have the sixth syllable short, 

si s .s {. | | s 

$r s w ^ 3 «r: 

(Ibid., 1—16.) 

The two varieties noted as exceptions above are termed Vipula, and 
Chapala in the Pirigala-sutra. t3 In the Vipula, variety, the author says, 
there is a Nagana (|||) after the fourth syllable, i.e., there are three 
successive short syllables after the fourth ; in the Chapala variety, we are 
told, there is a Bhagana ($||), Ragana ($|S), Nagana (111), Tagana 
(SS |) or Magana (SSS) following the fourth syllable. The following are 
the examples given there :— 

Chapala. — Nagana (111) after the fourth syllable. 

! I 1 

sfmmr h ^ w sn 

Vipula .— 

(i) Bhagana (S| |) after the fourth syllable. 

(ii) Ragana (S|S) after the fourth syllable. 

.sis 

arr v *rr «R 

(iii) Nagana (j 11) after the fourth syllable. 

W! fw 4r ? *r «fr 

(iv) T agana (SS|) after the fourth syllable. 

$ S I 

^ # * * R 

(v) Magana (SSS) after the fourth syllable. 

. s s J 

A close perusal of the above varieties and their examples show’s that 

the third variety of VipulS {Nagano) is the same as the ChapalS variety 

_ ; 

*• (V-lfl, 19.) 

* I 

and 
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and need not be mentioned separately, that the fourth variety, Tagana- 
Vipula is very unusual and does not figure in the Kdvya literature. Besides, 
there is no mention of the specific conditions which are invariably present 
when we violate the restrictions to be observed in the Sloka (Anuftubh metre). 

(VII) 

We propose to give below, in the form of a comment on the definition 
of the metre, a comprehensive statement detailing the exceptional varieties 
of the Sloka ( Anuftubh ) metre with their peculiar conditions—as found in 
the post-Epic literature :— 

(i) The metre, consisting of four quarters with eight syllables in each, 

is of an Ardhasama type, i.e. , the first quarter agrees with the 

third and the second with the fourth. 

(ii) If the second syllable is short, the third must be long. That is, 

the first three syllables cannot be successively short. 

(iii) The even quarters always have the last four syllables alternately 

short and long (as | s | s)- That is, the Sama-padas always 

confirm to the restrictions of the Sloka metre.** 

It is only in the odd quarters (Vifama-pddas ) that the following excep¬ 
tions are seen:— 

(iv) The fifth syllable is usually short, but it may be long, in the follow¬ 

ing conditions : 

(a) When it is preceded by a long one, i.e., when the fourth 

syllable is long. 

(b) In the odd quarters only. 

[see (iii) above.] 

(v) The sixth syllable is usually long, but it may be short in the follow¬ 

ing conditions: 

(a) when at least two long syllables occur in the first four syllables. 

(b) In the odd quarters only. 

[See (iii) above.] 

As laid down in the following: 

TO* 5*3 SW 

■ fig* fortfun* 
tjwTOW ii 

(Srftrsr, llth Stanza.) 

It should be noted here that if we interpret the 3rd line of this stanza along with 
the 2nd, the definition is always true of the even Sama quarters. The definition given 
In Stank* 10, quoted before, admits of exceptions (see below). 
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(vi) As will be clear from the chart given below, 

(а) In many cases, if the fifth syllable is long, the sixth and the 

seventh are short and thus all the rules about the fifth, 
sixth and the seventh syllables are violated. 

(б) If the sixth syllable is short, the seventh is always 86 short. 

That is, the rules about the sixth and the seventh 
syllables are violated together. 

(VIII) 

THe following chart is prepared from a close scrutiny of all the Anuytubh 
(Sloka) stanzas in the Kdvyas of Asvaghosa, Kalidasa, Bhdravi, Mdgha 
and Sri Har$a. So it can approximately represent the treatment of the 
Anustubh metre in the Kdvya period. Appendix B shows its treatment in 
the well-known six dramas of Sanskrit literature. 

Abbreviations (used in the chart) :— 

A stands for the violation of the rule that the fifth syllable must be 
short. 

B stands for the violation of the rule that the sixth syllable must be 
long. 

C stands for the violation, of the rule that the seventh syllable in the 
odd quarters must be long. 


38 One notable exception is, 

• ‘ g % ’ (sprrww, vi-73.) 

The other exception, 

(^frr rmrfiqlf: x—34.] 

is hopelessly defective and may not be from the genuine Kumara-sambhava, os it 
occurs in the 10th canto* 

The word stands, according to the commentator, for *. 

a queer case I Besides the word i being split in two parts, is a clear proof 

of inferior workmanship* 

The three exceptions, found in Magha (see below, under example No* XV) are 
examples of Chitra-bandha types of poetry and therefore should not be considered 
seriously. 
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No. of 


Total No. 


examples 

Author 

of odd 

No. of exceptional cases 

given in 


quarters 


Appendix 

A 

! 

1. A&vaghosa 



1 

(a) Saundarananda 

708 

8 —A only 


0— A B C 

2 



73— B C 

3 

(b) Buddha-charita ..I 

520 

8— A onlv 

4 


5—A B C 

5 



42 — B C 

8 

2. Kalidasa 




(a) Kumara-sambbava ., 

530 

12— A only 

8— A B C 

I 


II 



10 —B C 

III 



2 A B 

IV 



1 —B only 

V 

{h) liaghuvam^a 

732 

23— .4 only 

VI 


10— A B C 

VII 



22— B C 

VIII 

3 . Bhdravi 

250 

2— A only 

IX 



7— A B <5 

X 



14- B C 

XI 

4 , Magha 

404 

35— A onlv 

XII 


42 A li C 

XIII 



44— B C 

XIV 



3— A B 

XV 

5 . Uarsa 

752 

2 -A only 

XVI 


1— U C 

XVII 

N.B *—The following points can be noted by a close study of the above chart :— 

(i) The percentage of the departure from the normal form is : 


A4vagho$a 

.. 9 % 



Kalid&sa 

.. 7 % 



Bh&ravi .. 

• • 9 % 



Magha .. 

.. 27 % 



SrlHar^a 

.. -4% 




<ii) Harqa has comparatively very few exceptions. 


(iii) Magha has comparatively a very high number of exceptions. Is it due to 
his being a Westerner ? (See Jacobi, Indian &Uudien, Vol. XVII, p. 444, referred to 
by Hopkins, The Great Epic of India , p. 224). The three exceptions, wherein 
the rules A Sc B are violated by Magha, occur in the Chitra-handha type of poetry 
(see below, example No. XV), and therefore should not be taken as normal departures. 

(iv) With Bh&ravi , the exception of the rule (A only) is really non-existent. 

[See example No. IX. The first (o) can be taken as a * Puranic licence * 
where i, though long as coming before the conjunct consonant Sw< should be 
taken as short. The other example is from the Chitra-handha type of 
poetry,] 
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(v) The example No. V (from the Kumara-eatpbhava) does not occur in the 
first 8 cantos. This fact, coupled with a further evidence of its poor workmanship 
(see before, footnote. 26 ), furnishes an additional argument for treating the later nine 
cantos of the Kumara-eambhava as spurious. Of, also the fact that the Raghuvarpsa 
contains no such exceptions. 

(vi) The Buddha-charUa (in its genuine 13 cantos) devotes only three cantos 
to the Anusfubfi metre, while Saundarananda has as many as seven cantos in this 
metre. This fact coxiplcd with a consideration of the more refined and poetic style 
of the Buddka-charita makes it probable that the Saundarananda is an earlier work of 
the poet, though the incompleteness of the Buddha-chariia renders the inference less 
conclusive. 
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APPENDIX A. 

(See Column 4 in the Chart above.) 


No. 

Examples 

Befebences 

1 

qtfr ^ic*n*r 

1 

st^srsq—(XIV-34) 

2 


„ (XII-23) 

3 


„ (II-6) 

4 

^ *r?r«r 

P^fTcT— (XII-85) 

5 

<rn 

„ (IV-61) 

6 

srmarRTfiT fawra; 

„ (IV-86) 

I 

5T%mrci: 5T: 

g3TTC*MT«f —(11-48) 

II 

qqtf’Scqpqw 

„ dI-25) 

III 

W: 

„ (II-H) 

IV 

fjc g % hRrswh. 

„ (VI-73) 

V 

qsi&wVr flWfagl:) 

„ (X-34) 

VI 

«Bwrgir*n: srrc«n: 

igqqr—(1-20) 

VII 

g?rt sqfaf gw 

„ (1-81) 

VIII 


„ (1-16) 

I X(a) 


f^ ra ^_(XI-77) • 

(b) 

qgtfr g%rvr 

Owrcrq) 

„ (XV-14) 

X i 

anqifrtwn faqqt: 

„ (XI-12) 

XI 

gw: 5f3rrrart% ffcirg. 

„ (XI-29) 

XII 

i%JTCWT$fcrrf!iJ 

ftrgqrsqsr—(n-i) 

XIII 

3Tf^?rt?RI ams: 

(II-3) 

XIV 

w ^nqsfrcrfifav, 

(H-12) 

XV(a) 

g«erc *n«n *q»ra 

(XIX-27) 

(b) 

wif *w prrc 

»# >> 

<«) 

q*n% ufom 

(xfo#m*%) 

„ (XIX-40) 

XVI 

fils v sivtiww* 1 

—(XVn- 102 ) 

XVII 

rfltfujg iqvn 

„ (XVI-107) 
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Work 

No. of 
odd 

quarters 

No. of 
exceptional 
cases 

Examples 

1. 

Malavikaynimiira 

34 

1 —A only 

'rfttgsprft (Act v) 




2 —B C 

(Act I) 

2. 

V ikramorvailya 

60 

1 —A only 

(Act III) 




3 —B C 

3T«f cart (Act IV) 




1~~A B C 

^iwrmrrsnaft: (Act ni) 

3. 

AbhijUdnasakuntala 

72 

2— A only 

(Act iid 




1 —B C 

vigq: (Act III) 




l—A B C 

jwfrfeg (Act vii) 

4. 

Mdha vl racharUa 

260 

l—A only 

(Act I) 




21 — B C 

s?TT%^r?i3rsmi (Act i) 




6—A B C 

JJfHcn't (Act III) 




5— A B 

(Act vii) 

5. 

V ttarard ma-charita 

160 

4— A only 

#wi: (Act I) 




18 —B C 

*r^?rr (Act vi) 

6 . 

Malailmadhava 

22 

1— B C 

JJ$t: rrat if *T*R>: (Act I) 




1—A B C 

JT*rr«brwr (Act i) 


N.B .—The fact that Bhavabhuti makes less frequent use of the Anustubh metre 
and turns his attention to the Prakarna type of dramatic literature in the Maloti- 
Madhava y may indicate it to be the last work of the dramatist. 







THE NATURE OF RELIGIOUS TRUTH. 


By I). G. Mosbs, M.A., 

Hislop College, Nagpur. 

In the recent past religion has had to face a number of formidable attacks. 
Of these, the two major disturbing influences have come from the develop¬ 
ment of the physical and natural sciences and the almost phenomenal growth 
of empirical psychology. The attack of science has not been a direct or 
frontal one but indirect, and therefore the more insidious and dangerous. 
The extraordinary" success of science in its attempts to understand the 
nature of the world in which we live, its neat plotting out of the laws and its 
unerring predictions based on its intimate knowledge, have produced in the 
minds of men the growing impression that the scientific way of knowing 
is the only avenue to truth, and that all other ways of knowledge are the 
subjective concoctions of minds that have lost touch with objectivity and 
reality. The application of empirical psychology to the merciless dissection 
of religious consciousness has resulted in the same conclusion. It is boldly 
claimed, if not by all, at least by a number of eminent psychologists, that 
all the wealth and variety of religious phenomena could be, without any 
remainder, explained in terms of psychological and social causes and effects, 
and that it is not necessary to assume the existence of an objectively exist¬ 
ing cosmic reality. In support of this point, let me quote a few statements 
from the writing of Leuba, who is typical of the writers we are thinking of. 
In his Psychological Study of Religion Leuba writes: "If there were 
extra-human sources of knowledge and superhuman sources of human 
power, their existence should, it seems, have become increasingly evident. 
Yet the converse is apparently tme ; the supernatural world of the savage 
has become a natural world to civilized man; the miraculous of yesterday 
is the explicable of to-day. In religious lives accessible to psychological 
investigation nothing requiring the admission of superhuman influences has 
been found. There is nothing, for example, in the life of the great Spanish 
mystic whose celebrity is being renewed by contemporary psychologists— 
not a desire, not a feeling, not a thought, not a vision, not an illumination 
—that can make us seriously look to transcendent causes.” 1 Again, in 
another place Leuba says, “ The truth of the matter may be put in this 
way: God is not known; He is not understood ; He is used, used a good deal 

1 A Ptyohological Study of Religion, p. 272. 
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and with an admirable disregard of logical consistency, sometimes as moral 
support, sometimes as friend, sometimes as an object of love.”* Two 
important conclusions are affirmed by Leuba in these statements. The 
first is, that the claim of religion to have as its fundamental basis an inde¬ 
pendently existing objective reality is an entirely false claim and the second, 
that the real problem of religion is not whether the idea of God is true, but 
whether it is useful. In other words, the question of validity is an irrelevant 
question for religion ; what is of supreme significance is the problem of value 
or practical usefulness. 

Another important critic of religion is Freud. In his book on " Hie 
Future of an Illusion,” he tries to show that belief in God is simply the 
working out of an infantile father-complex. The idea of God is an illusion 
which man in the immaturity of his thought has created to defend himself 
against the crushing supremacy of nature. When we closely study Freud’s 
book, we realise that however much " The Future of an Illusion ” is a psycho¬ 
logical analysis of the origin and growth of the idea of God, it is ultimately 
based on an unreasoned assumption that the truth about reality can only 
be achieved by science. For instance, he says : " The riddles of the universe 
only reveal themselves slowly to our enquiry ; but scientific work is our 
only way to the knowledge of external reality.... It is merely illusion to 
expect anything from intuition or trance.... ”* Again, he writes: "The 
more the fruits of knowledge become accessible to men, the more wide¬ 
spread is the decline of religious belief, at first only of the obsolete and 
objectionable expressions of the same, then of its fundamental assumptions 
also.”* And lastly, “ We believe that it is possible for scientific work to 
discover something about the reality of the world through which we can 
increase our power and according to which we can regulate our life”.... 
" Science is no illusion, but it would be an illusion to suppose that we could 
get anywhere else what it cannot give us.” s 

Both these passages and the passages we have quoted from Teuba 
indicate clearly that for these thinkers religion has nothing to do with 
truth, that it is not in the nature of religious consciousness to contribute 
anything at all towards the understanding of the nature of ultimate reality. 
The essence of religion is exhausted in its functional utility in the struggle 
for existence. Now, this reading of the nature of religious consciousness 

* Quoted by Ames, Psychology of Religious Jixperisnoi, p. 314. 

* The Future of an Illusion, p. 56, 

4 Ibid., p. 08. 

* Ibid., p. 96. 
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seems to be entirely invalid. An impartial study of the historical birth 
and growth of religion unmistakably reveals, that the cognitive element 
has never been absent in all its chequered course, though, to be sure, it was 
none too developed in its original beginnings. In the religion of the primi¬ 
tive man the predominating elements were the emotive and volitional, but 
this is not to say that the cognitive element was entirely absent. It was 
there, but in a germinal form. And as religion has grown with the develop¬ 
ment of man’s psychical nature, the element of interest in truth or appre¬ 
hension of reality has also grown, till to-day for the modern man to accept 
a religion that could not prove its own truth is unthinkable. 

While the indirect attack of science on religion, and the direct attack 
of psychology, have been steadily growing in their intensity and force, the 
defence of religion from the point of view of rationalistic thought has steadily 
decreased. As a matter of fact, it was Kant who laid the axe at the root 
of the rationalistic defence of religion when he showed that all the so- 
called arguments for the existence of God were not really as logically impec¬ 
cable as they were thought to be. And ever after his time the tendency 
has grown not to found our assurance of the existence of God on philosophi¬ 
cal speculation or rationalistic arguments. But while this tendency has 
grown, it has by no means crystallised into a well-worked out methodology 
of religious knowledge. As an illustration of this tendency not to lose the 
company of rationalistic argument, one might quote the way in which 
Professor Macintosh of Yale University establishes the existence of God in 
the three-cornered discussion that took place in the Christian Century .• 
The central argument of Prof. Macintosh, as he himself acknowledges, con¬ 
sists in the argument of religious experience ; but instead of putting it in 
the very forefront of his articles and starting off with it, he introduces it only 
in the closing papers. In the first few articles he follows the cosmological 
approach and attempts to show that a study of nature reveals or, at least, 
does not make impossible a belief in personal cosmic power. But it is in 
no way different from the traditional cosmological argument for the exist¬ 
ence of God and, riddled with all its historical limitations, it simply does not 
make any impression on the atheistic Prof. Max Carl Otto. The fact of the 
whole matter is, belief in God is not a minimum belief but a maximum 
belief, committing us to a number of other beliefs that are congruent with 
and consequent upon this belief. If a person already believed in the exist¬ 
ence of God* then arguments based on the facts of nature or history have 

* The Christian Centura (A Journal of Religion), Ohioego, 1032. 

" I* there a Clod f A conversation," 
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confirmatory evidence, but without this preliminary belief they are quite 
useless and prove nothing. Prof. Norman Kemp Smith has worked out this 
idea somewhat fully in his lecture at the 1931 Annual Meeting of-the British 
Academy under the title, " Is Divine Existence Credible ?” He says, 
almost at the beginning of his enquiry, "One main reason why the situation 
has been thus falsely represented is, (he is referring to the frequent assertion 
made in religious circles that belief in God is easy) I think, the continuing 
influence of the eighteenth century view that the existence of God can be 
demonstrated from the facts of nature and history—the actual situation 
being—is it not ?—that the existence of God cannot be demonstrated in any 
such manner. If we come to nature and to history with an antecedent 
belief in the existence of God, they may be shown to be, conceivably, not 
incompatible with such belief, but they never suffice to demonstrate it.” 7 

It might appear from what has been said so far that religion is doomed. 
If the attack has become more formidable and the defence has concomi¬ 
tantly become weaker, then, is it not fair to conclude that the destruction 
of religion is well-nigh complete ? Our answer is, No ; there is still another 
way and a truer way of defending religion. If we could establish that the 
boasted scientific kind of knowledge is not the only type of knowledge, and 
that we have another type of knowledge which we might call intuitive or 
direct knowledge and that this is just as much trustworthy as the former, 
then religion would get a new and more successful line of defence and justifi¬ 
cation. In other words, the whole problem narrows down to this one major 
issue, the reality of intuitive knowledge and the conditions of its validity. 
To this we will now turn. 

Before we set forth what might be called an epistemological theory 
of intuitional knowledge, let us compare and contrast intellectual and 
intuitive knowledge. It is in science that intellect plays the most important 
part, and when we analyse scientific knowledge we come to know some of 
its common characteristics. To attain a scientific knowledge of an object, 
we have to do three things : In the first place, we have to classify the object, 
secondly, we have to analyse the object and thirdly, we have to explain the 
object. Classification consists in bringing an object under a general 
characterised by some common properties. Analysis consists in splitting the 
object into its various parts so as to lay bare all its qualities. And explana¬ 
tion consists in relating the object to another object or another group of 
objects. Of course, there are various kinds of explanations, like, explaining 
a fact by another fact as cause and effect, or, a fact as a partic ular instance 


7 Norman Kemp Smith, It Divine Ewieteme Credible-?, p, 5. 
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of a law, or, a law by a more universal law. But the purpose of scientific 
explanation is to see that a fact does not stand out isolated and unrelated 
but is somehow assimilated or related to something else. 

From this rough description of the method of science, it would follow 
that scientific knowledge is confined to the abstract and the general. If 
there were objects that were unique and individual they would naturally 
escape the meshes of scientific knowledge. Prof. Hocking summarises the 
characteristics of scientific or intellectual knowledge under the following 
heads*:— 

1. Intellectual knowledge is external. “ The concept is the typical 

achievement of intellectual knowledge. But one may see like¬ 
nesses and make concepts without getting any intimate sense of 
the life of the object.” 

2. Intellectual knowledge is relative to the interest of our enquiry. 

3. Intellectual knowledge represents its object as static and therefore 

dead. It was the merit of Bergson to have first brought out this 
point in his Creative Evolution. 

4. Intellectual knowledge is abstract and partial. 

5. In sum, intellect analyses and cannot recompose. It can dismember 

the organism but it cannot from the parts restore the living 
whole. 

In direct contrast to all these is the knowledge we get by intuition. 
Intuition is integral knowing, the immediate penetrating to the heart of 
reality. According to Bergson, intuition leads us to the very inwardness of 
life, and succeeds in holding in a firm and final embrace reality itself. He 
defines it in his Introduction to Metaphysics as follows : ” By intuition is 
meant the kind of intellectual sympathy by which one places oneself within 
an object in order to coincide with what is unique in it and consequently 
inexpressible."* Intellect is for him only a practical instrument in the hand 
of man and its special province is in the realm of unorganised matter. 
Because its function is utilitarian it is never able to carry us to reality. 
Especially when it deals with time, self and the evolutionary process, all 
of them dynamic and mobile, it falsifies their real nature by congealing them 
into static entities. Bergson has been criticised by a number of thinkers as 
makin g a too radical distinction between intellect and intuition. The 
criticism has not been unjust. But there are a number of passages both 
in his Introduction to Metaphysics and in his Creative Evolution that may 

• W. E. Hooking, Type* 0/ Philosophy, pp. 191, 192, 198. 

* An Introduction to Metaphysios, p. 7. 
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be adduced to show that that was not his real intention. For instance, in 
his Introduction to Metaphysics he says, We do not obtain an intuition 
from reality—that is, an intellectual sympathy with the most intimate part 
of it—unless we have won its confidence by a long fellowship with its super¬ 
ficial manifestations”. 10 He illustrates this with reference to a literary 
composition and points out how before the brilliant idea flashes in the mind, 
there must be a patient study of the materials and a painful effort to place 
oneself in the heart of the subject. Again, in his Creative Evolution 
he writes, " Dialectic is necessary to put intuition to the proof, necessary 
also in order that intuition should break itself up into concepts and so be 
propagated to other men ; but all it does, often enough, is to develop the 
result of that intuition which transcends it ”. n These passages are quoted, 
not to establish that Bergson does not in many places give the impression 
of a too radical and clear-cut distinction between intellect and intuition, but 
merely to suggest that possibly his real intention was not so definitely 
dichotomous. 

Bet us consider briefly some of the departments in which intuition plays 
an important part. In the first place, the basis of all knowledge which is 
ordinarily called an assumption is really one of the major intuitions of life. 
That reality is knowable, and knowable by our minds, is a fundamental 
assumption of thought. Being itself at the basis of all thought and ration¬ 
ality, it is incapable of any logical or rational demonstration. Our growing 
success in the enterprise of knowledge may confirm our intuition, but it can 
never prove it in the scientific sense of the term proof. Secondly, all the 
illuminating and creative hypotheses of science have been flashes of intui¬ 
tion rather than rationally synthesised conceptions. In fact, what disting¬ 
uishes a really first-rate scientist from the second and third-rate plodding 
intellectuals is the ability of the former to strike upon the bright idea, that 
seems to come from nowhere, but which, when it has come, is able to explain 
and set in order a whole wealth of observed facts. So that one might say 
that the discovery of a scientific hypothesis is more like an artistic creation 
than a rational colligation. Tyndall says of Faraday's electro-magnetic 
speculations: “ Amid much that is entangled and dark, we have flashes of 
wondrous insight, which appear less the product of reasoning than revela¬ 
tion.” 1 * And Henry Poincari says in his work on “ Science and Method,” 
'* It may appear surprising that sensibility should be introduced in connec¬ 
tion with mathematical demonstrations, which, it would seem, can only 

10 An Introduction toMetaphyaics, p. 91. 

11 Creative Evolution, p. 238. 

u Quoted by S. Radhakrlshnan in hie Idealistic View oj Life, p. 176. 
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interest the intellect. But not if we bear in mind the feeling of mathema¬ 
tical beauty, of the harmony of numbers and forms of geometric elegance. 

It is a real aesthetic feeling, that all true mathematicians recognise. 

The useful combinations are precisely the most beautiful.” 1 * 

Again, we find it necessary to postulate the operation of this immediate, 
direct insight in the realm of morals. Duty is an uniquely individual 
moral act. It is the one action that ought to be done in a given complex 
of circumstances that would best bring out the loyalty of the individual to 
Iris whole system of ideals. The fact that it is thus uniquely individual does 
not destroy its equally important other characteristic of universality. As 
Dr. Hogg of the Madras Christian College puts it: " And yet with all this 
individual definiteness, duty is always universal. Precisely by means of the 
individuality of its adaptation to persons and occasions it remains identi¬ 
cal in spirit for all men at all times.” 14 Duty being thus uniquely indivi¬ 
dual, it is impossible to deduce it by any rational process from a system of 
moral laws or a pattern of conduct. A law is by nature a universal, is the 
expression of a class of actions, and, therefore, while it may lend light, set 
forth before the moral agent the accumulated and generalised wisdom of 
the race, it can never yield an absolutely binding immediate duty. To quote 
again from I)r. Hogg : “ No matter how elaborate be the preparatory process¬ 
es of analysis and comparison which may be required, an act of genuine 
or autonomous moral judgment is, in the last resort, the expression of an 
immediate, intuitive insight into the individually fitting. Tike all judgment 
it is liable to error; but true judgment about individual dirty can never 
occur at all, unless it is at least possible for the human mind to rise to an 
intuition of the uniquely individual demand which in a given situation is 
made upon it by the moral universal.” 1 * 

The necessity of this creative insight in the world of morality becomes 
all the more evident when we remember the long array of moral heroes who 
have trailed new paths for their fellowmen. These are the men who with 
their eagle eye could see higher ideals and greater endeavours and, because 
of the clearness and assurance with which they saw them, could risk their 
own lives in order to bring them to pass. It would be impossible to explain 
these new acquisitions of moral insights except with reference to intuition. 

Another important realm in which this faculty of direct insight or 
integral knowing plays a fundamental part is the world of art. All art, 

M Science and Method, p. 66. 

14 A. GL Hogg* Redemption from this World, p. 221. 

» Ibid,, p. 229. 
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whether poetry, music, painting or sculpture, depends ultimately on vision. 
Vision in the world of art is the counterpart of the illuminating hypothesis 
in the world of science. Whatever preliminary mental activity may charac¬ 
terise the poet's or the musician’s preparation, the moment of vision is a 
sudden emergence in his consciousness ; and it is this inspired moment, in 
which he saw the unwritten insight and the unheard melody, that the poet 
or the artist tries to translate in words or music. Modem psychology 
attempts to explain poetry as only a reaction to an environment, as some¬ 
thing that can easily be accounted for by historical and social factors, as 
nothing more than rhythmic song, in short, as something that can very 
neatly be brought under the magical formula of S—R. But if poetry and 
music are only what the anthropologists and psycho-analysts explain them 
to be, how can we ever distinguish between Shakespeare and a clever under¬ 
graduate versifier ? 

Some people are willing to admit that the genius of the artist is what 
determines the character of his work, but refuse to admit that art could have 
anything to do with truth. They say, for example, in poetry the characters 
of a poet or a dramatist are fictitious creations and as such do not claim 
any objective truth. But such an analysis misses the essential feature of 
poetry. If we ask what is a poem, or what is the meaning of a poem, the 
answer is not the particular subject of a poem or the language of a poem 
but the poem itself. As Prof. Bradley puts it in his lecture on " Poetry for 
Poetry’s Sake," 14 Pure poetry is not the decoration of a preconceived and 
clearly defined matter, it springs from the creative impulse of a vague 
imaginative world pressing for development and definition. If the poet 
already knew exactly what he meant to say, why should he write the poem ? 
The poem would in fact be already written. For only its completion can 
reveal even to him exactly what he wanted. When he began and while 
he was at work, he did not possess his meaning, it possessed him. And this 
is the reason why such poems strike us as creations, not manufactures, and 
have the magical effect which mere decoration cannot produce/’ 16 So that 
by poetic truth we do not mean the truth of the scientific or philosophic or 
religious propositions that may be expressed in a poem or drama. For they 
do not constitute the poem; they are the devitalised remnants of the dissect¬ 
ing operation of the intellect. The poem is simply the poetic experience, 
and we do not really understand a poem until we are able to recapture with 
the help of the poet or our own imaginative effort this original poetic 

16 A. C. Bradley, Oxford Lecturera on Poetry , Lecture on “ Poetry for Poetry 1 ** Sake *’ 
pp. 23, 24* 
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experience. The distinctive insight that is the poet's, and which is embodied 
in his poem or drama, becomes ours only when we enter into his experience 
and basal mood. When we are thus able to enter into his experience there 
is a sudden accession of light and meaning in our minds, and not only does 
the reality that the poet sings about become illuminated but also other 
aspects and parts of reality become intelligible. For example, when we 
have first appreciated Shakespeare's " Hamlet", which is purely an imagi¬ 
native creation, we find because of that very reason* we are better able 
to appreciate and understand real people. 

There is still another world in which this power of intuition is absolutely 
essential and that is the world of personal and social relations. Our know¬ 
ledge of our own self is always a direct intuition. When we try to know 
our self by means of empirical observation, as Hume pointed out long ago, 
we never catch it. It is only a particular mental state that we become 
aware of. So that even Descartes, who started on a crusade of doubt, was 
forced to come to a halt on this indubitable and basic certainty of the self. 
Similarly, our knowledge of other finite selves is also the result of immediate 
intuition. 

We shall now consider, briefly, the relation between intellect and intui¬ 
tion, Perhaps, this whole discussion of the problem of intuition may be 
regarded as the useless reopening of a question that was once for all solved 
in the nineteenth century. It might be asked, whether it was not this very 
belief in an inexplicable, innate ability to perceive the truth that was put 
forward by such men as Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and a host of other ethical 
philosophers who were known as the ethical intuitionists. But there are 
important differences between that intuitionalism and our own claim for 
a direct intuition of the truth. According to the ethical intuitionalism, 
intuition was a mysterious, universal, unerring faculty standing in direct 
antithesis to reason. It was put forward to explain the abstract moral 
standards and maxims of morality. There are a number of differences 
between this view of intuition and the one we are maintaining. To mention 
only a few; the sharp contrast that they established between intellect and. 
reason and intuition does not hold good ; secondly, intuition for us is not 
an inerrant faculty ; thirdly, it is not so much the source of the abstract 
moral standards of a community as it is the power by which we perceive the 
appropriate individualisation of an abstract moral law in a particular moral 
situation. 

It is necessary to be quite clear on the exact relation between the intel¬ 
lect and intuition. Intuition is not the exact opposite of intellect; it is 
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simply the fulfilment of the intellect, reason coming of age or attaining to 
its full stature. It is not a power that is cut off from the rest of mental 
life and having an existence apart. To so regard it would mean to introduce 
an unbridgeable gulf in the unitary nature of the mind. Perhaps this whole 
difficulty is the result of our speaking about intellect and intuition in the 
abstract, which gives us the impression that they are independently existing 
entities. Rather, we should speak of the intellectual knowing of the mind 
and the intuitive knowing of the mind. As Prof. Hocking puts it in his 
book, Types of Philosophy : " After all, the intellect is not a separate 
organ of the mind. Perhaps both intuition and intellect are the mind in 
action, intuition recognising the presence of the objects, intellect defining 
what they are. They are inseparable. They constitute a working pair. 
They might be distinguished as a perception of the whole and perception of 
parts; perception of the object for itself and perception of its relations; 
perception of the unique in the object and perception of the qualities it has 
in common with others. In every one, the art of living consists in keeping 
intuition and intellect together.” 17 

Prof. Hocking goes on to show the number of ways in which intuition 
and intellect mutually supplement each other. He says that intuition and 
intellect are mixed in very different proportions in different parts of our 
knowledge and that intuition has a certain initiative of its own which is 
indispensable to good judgment. According to him, knowledge begins with 
intuition and is always ahead of intellect. This permanent arrears in 
which intellect is to intuition is illustrated by him with reference to our 
knowledge of living things and persons. A person may be intuitively 
perceived but is never completely known, analysed or described in concep¬ 
tual terms. The dependence of intuition on intellect is summarised by him 
as follows: “ Intuition if it tries to set itself alone as a sufficient way of 
Ipiowing has three defects : (1) It cannot define what it perceives; for a defi¬ 
nition makes use of a concept. (2) It cannot communicate what it per¬ 
ceives ; for language is of the common coin of concepts. (3) It cannot 
defend truth, nor distinguish true from false interpretation, without the aid 
and criticism df the intellect.” 18 It would appear from all this, that the 
exhortation of the greatest seer with reference to matrimony—" What God 
hath joined let not man put asunder ”—will hold just as good in the province 
of knowledge. If we are asked to adumbrate what might be considered as 
a suggestion towards a theory of intuition, it would be somewhat as follows : 


17 Typee of Philotophy , pp. 201 and 202. 
« Ibid., p. 211. 
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Knowledge implies a subject that knows and an object that is known. We 
have come to realise that the subject that knows is not simply a passive 
instrument in the process of knowledge, mechanically reflecting or copying 
an objective reality, but an active agent supplying in its own way to the 
final product of knowledge. Locke’s Copy theory of truth stands only to 
warn us of the danger of the opposite view. We have also leamt from the 
realistic writers that the object that is known is an independently existing 
reality, impossible of reduction to the mere passing presentations of a con¬ 
sciousness. These two points may be regarded as fairly definite conclusions 
that have resulted from the epistemological discussions of the recent past. 
In the realm of metaphysics, we have to come to think of reality not as 
a static identity, monotonously the same in all its parts, but as an organic 
unity, emergentlv expressing itself in its various parts. Objections may be 
raised as to the conclusiveness of this truth. At any rate, we should be at 
least willing to admit that it is not an unsatisfactory way of characterising 
reality, especially after the extremely plausible interpretations of this idea 
by Lloyd Morgan and Alexander. 1 ® 

If reality is not a static identity, repeating itself in all its parts as 
a common quality, but a hierarchy of varying and ascending qualities, then 
there is an a priori reason why it should ever be impossible to know all the 
aspects of reality by the same method. Or, to put it affirmatively, there 
is an antecedent reason for believing that the different aspects of reality 
will disclose their nature onl> as we use different methods of knowing. The 
epistemological discussions of the past have not sufficiently recognised the 
possibilities of this idea. They have invariably talked of our intellect as 
knowing, but not the man as knowing. The intellectual knowledge of man, 
just because intellect is only one side of his complex nature, can only refer to 
a certain aspect of reality. In other words, intellectual knowledge may give 
us the truth about, what we might call with Eddington, the metrical 
aspect of reality—that aspect which can be quantitatively measured. 
But, certainly, there is also a non-metrical aspect to reality—the value aspect 
of reality. Now, the term value stands for a fact in its complex relations 
to a personality. It is not simply a fact that is apprehended by his intellect, 
but a fact that is also appreciated by his feelings and emotions. Thus the 
apprehension of value implies that intellect is operating suffused with 
emotional and volitional elements. Let us illustrate. Why is it that the 
lover refuses to call his beloved a dance of electrons or a differential equa¬ 
tion ? Not because these descriptions are false, but because he feels that 


14 See Lloyd Morgen, Emergent Evolution and S. Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, 
, 8 s 
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his ‘ phantom of delight' has a far richer meaning than any of these insipid 
intellectual definitions. The ‘ more 1 that forms part of his knowledge of 
her is the result of her complex relation in an infinite variety of ways to his 
whole being. To put it differently, his knowledge is intuitive or integral, 
or the effect of the outgoing of his whole personality. 

Stated in general terms, it would be that, while all knowledge is a rela¬ 
tion between a subject and an object, the intimacy of the relation is not the 
same in every act of knowledge. The higher the reality we know, the deeper 
becomes the relation between the knowing subject and the known reality. 
As Clement C. J. Webb puts it in his book, God and Personality : “ Hold¬ 
ing as I do with the realists that it is to contradict the very notion of 
knowledge to suppose its object created by the subject in the act of know¬ 
ing it, I would at the same time insist that the mutual independence of 
subject and object is at its maximum in the lowest, at its minimum in the 
highest kind of knowledge.’' 20 This also explains why in the higher kinds 
of knowledge, there is the necessity for a more exacting kind of preparation 
prior to the act of knowledge. Scientific knowledge is impossible without 
the prior preparation of the mind in the way of clearing it of all preconceived 
notions and prejudices. And knowledge of God is impossible without a 
strenuous moral preparation of the mind or of the whole personality. It 
is only the pure in heart that shall see God, not the clever in head. All the 
mystics have emphasised this point, and we can see the reason for it. 
Bennett explains this with reference to what he calls the category of response, 
and says, “ What is important is that there is nothing magical about the 
mystical revelation, and that the same category of response which is valid 
in other departments of knowledge holds good also for the knowledge of the 
religious object.” 21 

The suggestion we have given of a possible interpretation of intuition 
is not exactly the same as the theory of intuition propounded by Professor 
S. Radhakrishnan in his Hibbert Lectures for 1929. According to Prof. 
Radhakrishnan, and some of the great Indian philosophers before him, intui¬ 
tion is knowing by being. Really it is not so much knowledge as an experi¬ 
ence. In his own words, “ This intuitive knowledge arises from an intimate 
fusion of mind with reality. It is knowledge by being and not by senses 
or symbols. It is an awareness of the truth of things by identity. We 
become one with the truth, one with the object of knowledge. The object 
known is seen not as an object outside the self but as a part of the self. 


20 God and Personality , p. 200. 

21 C. A. Bennett, A Philosophical Study of Mysticism, p. 70. 
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What intuition reveals is not so much a doctrine as a consciousness; it is 
a state of mind and not a definition of the object.” 22 While we can accept 
Prof. Radhakrishnan's statement that in intuition there is the greatest 
possible intimacy between the mind and reality, we cannot accept the 
other statement that in intuition the mind becomes identical with the reality. 
The fundamental assumption of all knowledge is that there is a difference 
between the subject that knows and the object that is known. To annul 
this difference would be to destroy knowledge itself. 

One very important matter that arises in connection with intuition is 
the question why intuitive knowledge, especially when it is directed to the 
understanding of the highest reality known as God, is so incapable of clear 
expression in language. The mystics always claim that they have an 
immediate intuition of God’s nature and existence, but when asked to 
translate their experience in words find it well-nigh impossible. The dilemma 
of religious knowledge for Bennett consists in this very fact. He says, 
“ Faith grasps its supernatural object, but cannot comprehend it; tries to 
say what it means and then denies it means what it has said ; asserts in one 
and the same breath that it is knowledge and that it is not knowledge.’ 
Bennett himself does not resolve the dilemma, but he does an extremely 
important work of showing the utter inadequacy of attempts that have been 
made by Feurbach and Santayana to explain away the claim of religion 
to truth. Prof. Hocking’s suggestion in answer to this problem is that 
intuition cannot communicate what it perceives, for language is made of 
the common coin of concepts. In the light of the line of argument we have 
been pursuing, we may express the same point in a slightly different way. 
We have been contending that intuitive knowledge is a knowledge in which 
the whole personality of the knowing subject is in action, and that would 
mean that an object is known in an infinite variety of relations to the know¬ 
ing subject and also as affecting his emotional and volitional natures. Now* 
language is made up of words that are mostly universal, abstract and express¬ 
ing a few general relations common to a number of instances. Therefore it 
should always be impossible for the religious man who has an intuition of 
God and of His dealings with human beings completely to translate his 
knowledge in terms of conceptual language. In this respect poetry and 
religion agree and differ from science. Prof. Bradley, in the essay which 
we have already quoted, says: “About the best poetry, and not only the best, 
there floats an atmosphere of infinite suggestion. It is in this respect 

22 An Idealiet View of Life , p. 138. 

** 0. A. Bennett, The DUemma of Beligioue Knowledge , p. 20. 

24 Lecture on Poetry for Poetry's Sake , p. 126. 
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of infinite suggestibility, this freedom from limiting definiteness and preci¬ 
sion of meaning, that poetic and religious truth differ from scientific truth. 
The latter is the truth about the metrical aspect of reality, that aspect in the 
understanding of which our feelings and emotions are not allowed any inter¬ 
ference. In the words of Prof. Eddington, a scientific proposition is a 
" symposium of the presentations to individuals in all sorts of circumstances, 
a synthesis of appearances from all possible points of view.”*® Because 
a great deal of abstraction goes into the making of a scientific truth. 
Dr. Lindsay of Balliol college calls it a “ standardised apprehension ”. But 
a poetic or religious truth expresses a unique vision and is only understood 
by us when we have reached for ourselves that vision in our own unique way. 
Thus there seems to be a legitimate reason why a religious insight could only 
be falteringly expressed. 

Baron von Hdgel, in one of his essays, makes this pregnant statement 
which should help us in our understanding of the problem in hand. He 
writes, “ The very closeness and inferiority of the chief evidences and 
experiences of religion render the clear perception of their content and signi¬ 
ficance indefinitely more difficult than is the analogous attempt with regard 
to the external world; and such greater difficulty is characteristic of every 
advance in depth, richness and reality in the subject-matter of whatsoever 
we may study.”* 8 In other words, the deeper and more intimate the reality 
with which the truth is concerned, the less is it capable of neat formulation 
and ready transferability. The appropriate language for the expression of 
an intuition of God, which is a vision, is poetry, psalm and hymn. The 
creeds and dogmas of religion are the bloodless abstractions of a rich palpi¬ 
tating interiority of experience. Dean Inge is eminently right when he 
says, " The consciousness of God is always accompanied by a stirring of the 
soul’s inmost depths, whether it is aroused by the operation of the will, 
intellect or aesthetic feelings. Religious utterance has therefore a poetic or 
prophetic character. A hymn like the Te Deum is a better expression of 
the Christian Faith than the Athanasian or even the Nicene creed.”* 7 

What we have said so far about the nature of religious truth may be 
put in another way by saying that religious truth is the truth of religious 
faith. Only it is necessary to recognise that the term faith has both cognitive 
and volitional aspects. It is not a substitute for knolwledge, a lame 
support for an intellect that is baffled in the face of unyielding facts. Nor 

*® “The Dominion of Physical Science,” pp. 192, 19S, in Science, Religion and 
Reality, Edited by 3. Needham. 

** Essays and Addresses on the PhUoeophy of Religion, p. 46. 

* 7 Personal Idealism and Mysticism, p. 22. 
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is it simply a will to believe, a fond desire and determination to hold on to 
conclusions that, while they are incapable of logical proof, are vital to a rich 
and colourful existence. In the former case, it is nothing but a high- 
sounding euphemism for ignorance; and the just who live by faith have 
never based the many-mansioned fullness of their adventurous living on 
such an empty nothing. In the latter case, it is no more than a desperate 
demand that things should be as we wish them to be, and breaks to pieces 
against the psychological law of reversed effect. If we have no reasonable 
grounds to believe in a statement, then the more we try to believe in it the 
more we find it impossible to believe. 

What then do we mean by faith ? It is not a substitute for knowledge 
but a source of knowledge, an organ of spiritual vision. It is a deeper read¬ 
ing of the meaning of reality, an understanding in terms of the whole man. 
To say this is not to regard faith as a separate faculty over against, or side 
by side with, reason. That would be to lay ourselves open to all the criti¬ 
cisms that were directed against the old faulty psychology. But we have 
a much more intelligible and defensible conception of faith when we think 
of it as nothing else but the knowing capacity of man exercising itself in 
a certain comprehensiveness of outlook, taking into consideration the many- 
sidedness of the relation of the known reality to the knowing subject. It 
is in this characteristic of inclusiveness or concreteness that faith-knowledge 
differs from scientific knowledge. In science there is, as it were, a reduction 
both on the side of the knower and on the side of the known object. The 
scientist is enjoined to be insensitive to the tremors of his feeling and to 
the impulses of his will and to know only with his mind. In the same way, 
on the side of the object, what he knows is the object in its measurable or 
quantitative aspect. This is what has been expressed by many writers as 
the abstract nature of science or, what is the same thing, that science is 
interested in the question ‘ how ' and not in the question ‘ why ’. 

But faith has also a volitional side. It stands to the credit of William 
James to have pointed this out to the modern world, especially at a time 
when it was well-nigh suffocated in an arid intellectualism. But the voli¬ 
tional element does not consist, as we have already pointed out, in a vain 
determination to believe in something about which doubt is still theoreti¬ 
cally possible, but in the determination to follow the trail of the heavenly 
vision Of faith. It is to stake everything on what the insight of faith has 
revealed to be true. Very often it consists in such a moral ordering of the 
will as to help the knowledge of the faith to arise in the heart. It is thus 
both a necessary preliminary to the dawning of the faith and an inevitable 
working out of the risen faith in practical living. James Ward has a very 
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beautiful passage expressing this same idea in his Realm of Ends , He 
says, “ We shall find that almost every forward step in the progress of life 
could be formulated as an act of faith—an act not warranted by knowledge 
—on the part of the pioneer who first made it. There was little, for example, 
in all that the wisest fish could know, to justify the belief that there was more 
scope for existence on the earth than in the water, or to show that persist¬ 
ent endeavours to live on land would issue in the transformation of his swim- 
bladder into lungs. And before a bird had cleaved the air there was surely 
little, in all that the most daring of saurian speculators could see of surmise 
concerning that untrodden element, to warrant him in risking his neck in 
order to satisfy his longing to soar ; although when he did try, his forelimbs 
were transformed to wings at length, and his dim prevision of a bird became 

incarnate in himself. This trustfulness,—might I say ?—is comparable 

to the faith of Abraham, who, “ when he was called to go out into a place 
which he should afterwards receive for an inheritance, obeyed and went 
out, not knowing whither he went.” 28 

We must now pass on to a consideration of the problem of the criterion 
of religious truth. The problem we are now facing is the question whether 
there is a standard or standards by the application of which we can decide 
about the truth of a religious intuition. We have ourselves admitted that 
there is nothing inerrant about the intuitive faith of religion, nothing in 
the antecedent nature of the process to make its deliverances always true. 
Just as man in his intellectual knowing is liable to come to wrong conclusions, 
he is liable to arrive at a wrong reading of the deeper meaning of reality by 
his intuitive knowing. But if this is admitted, then the problem of the 
criterion of religious truth becomes fundamentally important. And when we 
take into account the growing tendency among the educated of many 
countries, both in the East and the West, to ignore real differences among 
the various living religious systems and to regard them all as equally true 
ways to God, the imperative need for an adequate solution of this problem 
becomes all the more evident. But, as Prof. Baillie says in his book, " The 
Interpretation of Religion , u It is a matter for surprise that this vitally 
important question of the true criterion of truth and falsity in religion has 
so seldom engaged the attention of theologians in a systematic way. In 
this respect the study of religion has contrasted very unfavourably with the 
study of morals, for ethical science has long been in the habit of placing the 
criterion of ethical judgment in the very forefront of its enquiry.”** It is, 

*• The Realm of Ends, p. 415. 

** JF. Baillie, The Interpretation of Religion , p. 402. 
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of, course, true, as Prof. Baillie goes on to say in the next sentence, that 
many theologians have referred to this problem in one way or another in 
their various books, but there has not been a direct and exhaustive discus¬ 
sion of this problem. 

The general problem of truth has increasingly occupied the attention of 
philosophers from the time of Descartes, but the solution has not by any 
means taken a single line. The criterion of truth has differed according to 
the school of philosophic thought. For the Absolute Idealist truth is inter¬ 
nal coherence, for the Realist it is some form of correspondence, and for the 
pragmatist it is working value. Recently Prof. Macintosh of Yale Univer¬ 
sity, after criticising all the other theories of truth, has added one more of 
his own from the point of view of what he calls ' scientific or representational 
Pragmatism According to him, “ truth is representation of reality suffi¬ 
cient for whatever purposes ought to be considered by any one who may 
ever have to decide between that jugdment and its contradictory/' 30 For 
Dr. Macintosh the definition of general truth is equally valid as the defini¬ 
tion of religious truth. He writes in his book, The Reasonableness of 
Christianity , “ Religious truth is representation of religious reality, 

adequate for whatever purposes ought to be considered in deciding 
between the judgment and its contradictory." 81 On the other hand, for 
Dr. Lindsay of Balliol College, Oxford, religious truth shares in the 
characteristic of truth in general (which, according to him, is adequate inter¬ 
pretation of reality) and in addition has some special characteristics. But, 
in his essay on ' The Nature of Religious Truth ' he does not discuss in 
detail the standard or criterion of religious truth. 

Perhaps, it might help us to come to some adequate solution of our very 
difficult problem if we first make sure as to what cannot be the criteria of 
religious truth. In the first place, the standard cannot be consistency with 
existing scientific or philosophic truths. To insist that a religious truth is 
not true unless it is congruous with existing scientific propositions is to in¬ 
troduce an alien criterion. It is to forget that a religious truth is the percep¬ 
tion of a different order or aspect of reality from that with which science or 
philosophy is concerned. Recently there has been great rejoicing among 
pious theists over the scientific writings of men like James Jeans, Eddington 
and Heisenberg. Jeans' conclusion that the universe is more like a great 
thought than a great machine, and that the creator of the world must be 
at least a great mathematician, are hailed with delight as proving the theistic 


80 Dp C. Macintosh, The Problem of Knowledge, p. 456. 

81 The Reasonableness of Christianity , p. 230. 
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belief in a personal God. Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminancy is ac¬ 
claimed as an irrefragable proof of the freedom of the human will. In all 
these premature exultations there is a basic confusion of the relative domains 
of religion and science and an obstinate refusal to heed the warning of the 
scientists themselves. James Jeans in the same chapter in which he speaks 
of the creator as at least a mathematician of the first order, warns his readers 
that this is the knowledge they have so far, that it doth not at all appear 
what it would be ' round the corner ’. Discussing the same question. Prof. 
Baillie writes, “ Those of our contemporaries who are so eager to express 
their Christianity in terms of the scientific thought of their own decade— 
psycho-analysis, auto-suggestion, instinct psychology, behaviourism, spiritism, 
relativity, an undisciplined evolutionism and the like—are running the 
serious risk of appearing to their successors of a future age ten times more 
antiquated (that is to say, more completely children of their own age and 
so falling within their own favourite category of historical curiosities) 
than the authors of the Dt Civitate Dei, the Summa Theologia and the 
Institutio Christiana Religionis .” M 

In the second place, the criterion of religious truth cannot be mere 
pragmatic utility. If the tendency to adopt consistency with the latest 
conclusions of modem science as the standard of religious truth is the result 
of a too uncritical alliance with science, this second standard of pragmatic 
utility is the outcome of a too anxious desire to be in line with a prevailing 
system of philosophic thought. While there are points of similarity between 
religion and philosophy, there are also essential aspects in which the two 
differ. Besides, the definition of truth as working value has been weighed 
and found wanting even in a general theory of truth and it is much more 
inadequate in the realm of religion. It has a dangerous tendency to ignore 
altogether the cognitive and objective elements in religion and to lead to 
a theory of religion like that of Deuba’s, where God is not to be known but 
only to be used. 

Our negative discussion of the problem of the standard of religious 
truth has at least brought out one important point, namely, that the criterion 
cannot be external but must be something that belongs to the essential nature 
of religion. Prof. Clement C. J. Webb has a very suggestive paragraph in his 
book God and personality, where he gives his statement of a suitable criterion 
of religion. Though he is thinking here more of one religious system as dif¬ 
ferent from another, still what he has to say will apply equally well when 
we are dealing with one religious truth as different from another. He writes: 
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" But what is a suitable criterion ? I think that there is one, but that it is 
easier to apply than to formulate it. Two statements, however, about it 
I would venture to make. One of these statements will be that we may 
rightly test a religion by its success in encouraging, and being itself encouraged 
by, moral and intellectual progress among its votaries. The other statement 
will be that the only true test of the rank of one religion as compared with 
another is to be sought in the greater or less extent to which it exhibits its 
specific nature of religion and not that of science or morality as distinguished 
from religion. ,,#a We have already seen how the first statement of Prof. 
Webb does not really give us an indubitable standard; but his second state* 
meat is very suggestive and in general we have accepted it. If we expanded 
it a little further and gave it a content all our own, perhaps we might say 
this: a religious truth is true when it satisfies the fundamental religious 
demands ox needs of man. It can be easily shown that while modern man 
differs in many important respects from primitive man, there is in spite of 
this a fundamental identity between the two in their basic religious needs. 
The eternal needs of man as a religious being are (1) the desire to possess ever 
more fully and perfectly the moral values which he has seen, and (2) the 
demand that they be conserved in and guaranteed by cosmic reality. Now, 
a religious truth is true in so far as, and to the extent to which it fulfils, these 
eternal religiqus needs. This section of our discussion may well be con¬ 
cluded with a quotation from Prof. Baillie, which summarises our main 
position. " The criterion of truth and falsity in religion can be nothing 
else than the extent of the satisfaction offered to our moral consciousness. 
The only question we can relevantly ask ourselves about any religious creed 
or dogma is this. How far does it seem to be inspired by, to harmonise 
with and effectively carry into its own transcendent region those values 
which our consciences declare to be deepest and noblest on earth ? 

Very hard as the problem of the criterion of religious truth has been, 
harder still is the problem of proof or demonstration of religious truth. The 
difficulty that we experience here is the result of the peculiarly elusive world 
with which religion deals. It is when we deal with the metrical aspect of 
reality, that aspect which we can easily measure and weigh and reduce to 
mathematical equations, that logical demonstration or an impersonally 
compelling proof is possible. Neat formulation and ready transferability 
are characteristics of this world. But when we pass from this world of 
quantity to the world of quality and value, we find our logical intellect is 
reduced to a helpless impotence and everything depends upon the keenness 

M God and Personality, p. 245. 
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of our spiritual and moral perception. There is a reason why it should be 
so. The world of values is a world of infinitely subtle and intimately personal 
relations, and it is impossible to gather together under one binding conception 
thi9 rich variety of complex connections. And it would be absurd if one 
demanded that proof in the world of religion should be exactly the same 
as proof in the world of science. Perhaps no one has expressed the point 
we are making with a greater delicacy of skill and clearness of perception 
than Baron von Hilgel. He writes in one of his essays, “ Nothing is more 
certain than that the richer is any reality, the higher in the scale of being 
and the more precious our knowledge of it, the more in part obscure and 
inexhaustible, the less immediately transferable, is our knowledge of that 
reality. ” ,s " We get to know such realities slowly, laboriously, intermit¬ 

tently, partially ; we get to know them not inevitably, not altogether apart 
from our dispositions, but only if we are sufficiently awake to care to know 
them, sufficiently humble to welcome them and sufficiently generous to pay 
the price continuously which is strictly necessary if this knowledge and love 
are not to shrink but grow. ’' M 

In other words, one might say that religious truths are never obtrusively 
objective as, for example, a sensation of sound. There are three reasons 
why they do not come home to us with the same aspect of inevitability or 
external compulsion as the knowledge of our immediately surrounding sense- 
world, In the first place, they are not immediately relevant to our physical 
or animal existence. It is not impossible to live without a recognition of 
the religious reality. Of course such a life would be very different from 
the rich abundant life that religion makes possible, but the very sense of 
contrast between this lower kind of bare existence and a higher order of 
meaningful life is the result of a perception, however vague, of a super- 
sensuous reality. This is true not only of our religious knowledge but also 
of the higher generalisations of science. The farther we pass from the imme¬ 
diate necessities of physical existence, the less compelling is our sense of 
certitude. The ordinary man who lives the bare hand-to-mouth existence 
is unaware of the great intellectual achievements of science, such, for example, 
as the all encompassing conceptions of evolution and gravitation. 

Secondly, religious truths are subjectively conditioned in the sense of 
a prior demand of an adequate moral preparation ; and it is when the indivi¬ 
dual has been so prepared that the light dawns and the vision breaks in. 
This is again not only true of the achievement of religious truth but of all 
achievements whether in the intellectual, physical or moral world. Genius 

** Essay* and Address** on the Philosophy of Religion, p. 11. 

M Ibid., p. 104. 
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has been defined as the ability to take infinite pains, and granting that it 
is not an adequate or exhaustive definition of the term, still there is no gain¬ 
saying the fact that painstaking preparation is an essential pre-requisite 
of all accomplishment. While the first-rate scientists, the makers of our 
knowledge of the physical world, are more than mere plodding intellectuals, 
they have never been wanting in living laborious days of patient research. 
In the realm of religious knowledge the necessary preliminary to discovery 
is moral preparation, the possession of a character that is luminously pure. 
This is a far more exacting preparation than mere intellectual discipline. 
And all through the ages the men who have added to our knowledge of God 
have been the prophets and seers of noble living. 

In the third place, the essential moral character of religious truth would 
be destroyed if it forced itself on the mind of man willy-nilly. In other 
words, like all spiritual gifts it has to be subjectively chosen and voluntarily 
accepted. This does not mean that religious truth is purely subjective. 
I,ike all truth, it is objective and necessary ; but it does not become real 
to the individual unless he desires it with his whole being and accepts it 
willingly. The Hebrew Prophet Isaiah has this arresting statement: “ Verily 
Thou art a God that hidest Thyself. ” 37 What he means is that though 
God prevades the whole universe and there is nothing that exists without 
Him, still He is of such a non-assertive but winsoniely waiting character 
that one cannot discover Him except as the result of an eager search. Simi¬ 
larly Bishop Berkeley in his Principles of Human Knowledge regards 
the world of space and time as the divine language, and points out that it 
reveals itself as big with meaning only for the understanding heart. Thus 
in the religious world, we may have eyes and yet not see, hearts and yet not 
understand. It is when we have that overwhelming desire to see and an 
inner constraint to understand that religious truths reveal themselves. 

Once again we must insist that the fact that religious knowledge is 
subjectively conditioned and does not strike our mind when we are not ready 
for it with an obtrusive objectivity and external compulsion, does not imply 
that it is only a fond illusion, splendidly null and beautifully void. It does 
nothing more than reveal that, as we ascend higher and higher in the scale 
of reality, more exacting conditions have to be satisfied before we could 
enjoy the fruit of knowledge. As Dr. K. Edward puts it, “ Do not let it 
be argued that, because it is not a universal mode of experience (religious 
experience) admitting of a verification which it is impossible to overlook 
or to deny, therefore it is of a purely subjective nature, finding no sure 

« ~Th» Book of the Prophet leaiah, Oh. 45; 15, 
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ground in the structure of reality. We must refuse to allow the question 
of certitude to be confused with the question of truth. The nature of reality 
cannot be decided by universal suffrage."* 8 Therefore all that one can do 
in the way of proving a religious truth to an unbeliever is to educate him or 
introduce him into that state of moral preparedness, that attitude of inner 
receptivity, in the wake of which, or in response to which, the intuition of 
the truth would follow. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SELF. 

By S. N. I/. Shrivastava, M.A., 

Hitkarini City College , Jubbulporc. 

Since the very dawn of reflective enquiry into the ultimate meaning of life 
and experience, the nature and destiny of self has been the most fascinating 
and absorbing, and also the most perplexing problem for human thought. 
The Indian mind, as is well known, placed the problem of self at the fore¬ 
front of philosophical enquiry, and made self-realization the crowning fulfil¬ 
ment of all life's endeavours. u cfljrl#i ” sums up the 

conclusions of the thinkers of India regarding the Way and the Truth, and I 
am persuaded to believe that it is in the solution of the problem of self that 
the philosophical genius of India appears in its native potency and excellence. 
I do not, however, mean to deny that valuable contributions have been made 
on the subject by eminent thinkers in the West since the time of Kant. In 
fact, there is a remarkable similarity on the point between the conclusions 
of the Vedantic philosophers in India and the-Kantian and Hegelian thinkers 
of the West. 

L Hoiv there comes to be the Problem of the Self 
The most casual reflection over the nature of reality—meaning by reality 
what may conceivably be spoken of as all that is, the entirety of the known 
and the knowable—suggests as its most general feature its experiential char¬ 
acter. As Mr. Bradley strikingly puts it " Reality is experience ” ; a knowing, 
comprehending, intelligence or consciousness, and a known, intelligible 
objective. This is the most general statement we can make about reality, 
and the initial assumption with which philosophy starts. To every living 
percipient, the knowabilitv or experiencibility of the objective world un¬ 
mistakably indicates his own status as a percipere, distinguishable from the 
entire totality of perceived or comprehended things of the world. One 
always comes to think of one's self howsoever vaguely that may be, as a 
percipere ; at any rate, of this as its most important and central among other 
attributes that it may possess. The problem for philosophy is to make out 
clearly the ultimate nature of the percipere and indicate its proper position 
in the scheme of reality. 

Is there a self? 

The question : Is there a self ? is meaningless. That the world of experi¬ 
ence implies an experiencer or knower cannot be denied. To deny the exis¬ 
tence of a percipere is to reduce the entire world of objectivity to non-entity. 
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" It is an obvious truth that everything known implies a knower. Indeed, 
it is so transparently obvious that an attempt to prove it would seem like 
wasting logical ingenuity over a truism or a tautology which is beyond the 
region of proof or disproof. ” l Even those who avowedly deny the exis¬ 
tence of a permanent self or an abiding subject, like for example Wm. James, 
Hume and J. S. Mill, are constraihed to install the preceding and passing 
thoughts as the thinkers of the succeeding thoughts in our minds. 

Descartes inaugurated modern philosophical thinking with the vindica¬ 
tion of the primal and absolute certainty of ergo sum ; the very fact of thinking 
establishes the thinker, the very fact of doubting proves the doubter. Sam- 
kara points out that the existence of the self cannot be refuted; for, that 
which refutes is the essence of the self.* According to Vacaspati “ The 
self is known through indubitable, non-erroneous and immediate experience 
of the nature of ‘ I' and therefore cannot be questioned or investigated. 
No one indeed doubts ' Do I exist ’ or ‘ Do I not ?’ ”* Even Mr. Bradley, 
for whom the concept of the self " is too full of contradiction to be the 
genuine fact ”, is constrained to concede that “ the fact of one’s own exis¬ 
tence, in some sense, is quite beyond doubt... .We are all sure that we exist; 
but in what sense and what character—as to that we are most of us in help¬ 
less uncertainty and blind confusion ”. 4 

The problem for philosophical enquiry therefore is not: " Is there a 
self ?” but " What is the ultimate nature of the self ? ” And the self, we 
may endorse forthwith, is in some way the knower that is presupposed by 
tho world of knowledge. 

In order that we may be able to establish satisfactorily the ultimate 
natnre of self, let us make a critical survey of the different meanings of self, 
and note their inadequacies. 

(*) The body as the self. —The most naivd view of the self, one which 
is embraced even by the most unreflective, is to take the self as the body. 
Nothing much need be said on this point, as the body is too outward and 
changing a thing to pass for the identical principle which may be designated 
the self. Yet, wedded as we are to the body, the self's appropriation of 
the body in contradistinction from all other extra-organic objects, has mean¬ 
ing and implications, which are highly significant for a metaphysical 

1 A. 0. Mukerji, Self, Thought and Reality, p. 284. 
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determination of the nature of the self. The self's perception of the body 
differs fundamentally from the self's perception of all extra-organic objects ; 
and our examination of the self as perceiving the body throws a rich flood of 
light on the nature of he self. 6 The body is objectively perceived by the 
self in a way which singularly differs from the perception of the objectivity 
of other objects. I quote a passage from Prof. K, C. Bhattacharva to illus¬ 
trate the difference : " The objectivity of other perceived objects is consti¬ 
tuted by their position relative to the percipient's body which itself therefore 
cannot be taken to be so constituted. To the percipient, his body is an 
object situated in space relatively to some other percipient's body as imagined, 
being not perceived by himself in a space-position though not therefore as 
non-spatial. The percipient as in his body or as his body is in this sense 
dissociated from the external world, being what his perceived world is dis¬ 
tinct from."* What is characteristically unique, then, about the perception 
of the body, is its dissociation from its objective surroundings and its being 
the centre of reference of all extra-organic bodies perceived in space. 

There is another way in which the perception of the body differs from 
the perception of other external objects. The unseen face of a perceived 
external object is imagined by the observer by imagining his own body 
placed in a different position ; but the unseen half of his own body is imagined 
by the observer, not by imagining his own body thus placed, but by imagin¬ 
ing another perceiving body placed in a different position. 

Thirdly, one does not perceive or is not aware of one's body merely from 
the outside, but " one is immediately or sensuously aware of it also from 
within in what is called feeling of the body *\ 7 With regard to this feeling 
again, it may be noted that it is not a feeling from which the object felt is 
distinguishable; but in this case, the feeling of the body and the body as 
felt are one. The body that is felt is indistinguishable from the body that 
is perceived. 

All these considerations point to the fact that the body is not on a par 
with other extra-organic objects in the world, and that it is not a mere " this " 
in a thorough-going objectivistic sense. The materialistic view of taking 
body as the self is not therefore without any justification; though, as we 
shall have occasion to see in the sequel, it fails to reach the deeper meaning 
of the self. Leaving the further implications of body as perceived and felt 


6 For the elucidation of this point, I am indebted to Prof. K. C. Bhatt&charya’s 
work, The Subject ax Freedom . 
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to be considered later, we now make a transition from the bodily to the 
psychic sphere to determine what the self is. 

(it) The self as the total psychical contents .—Coming to the psychical 
sphere, we may begin with a very simple way of regarding the self of an indi¬ 
vidual; what Bradley calls " the -present contents of his experience" or 
" the total filling of the man’s soul at this or that moment *\ 8 This would 
mean the entire psychic continuum, the whole seething mass of the indivi¬ 
dual's feelings, thoughts and sensations in interaction with the entire world 
of persons and things ; in other words, the whole series of psychical events 
passing in one’s mind at any one moment. 

On this view, the self becomes an ever-changing principle, and therefore 
no self, for the psychical contents which fill the mind at any one moment 
are not the same as fill it the next moment. “ The self, to go no further, M 
writes Bradley, "must be something beyond present time, and it cannot 
contain a sequence of contradictory variations. M We cannot acquiesce 
in the idea of a self renewing itself every moment. On such a view there 
is the further difficulty about the possibility of an identical self-awareness 
or self-consciousness. If the self of man be equated with the momentary 
psychical filling, the awareness of an identical self becomes utterly inexpli¬ 
cable, nay, an impossibility. Attempts have no doubt been made to show 
that the psychical series is itself the self and aware of itself as such. Hume, 
for example, resolves the " I " into a bundle of conscious happenings, and 
sees no reason to believe in the self as an entity distinct from them. But 
we cannot understand how there can be the awareness of a totality of sepa¬ 
rate impressions, unless there be a unifying subject behind them. William 
James sought to explain the phenomenon of self-consciousness by making 
each passing thought the subject of experience. Each thought as it emerges 
in the mind gathers into itself the whole past experience, and passes on or 
integrates into the next succeeding thought. Thus, says James, the thought 
is the thinker. James is evidently confusing the process with the subject 
of the process. The consciousness of the process as such, presupposes the 
existence of a subject which itself is not an item in the process, but 
transcends and comprehends it. The subject of successive conscious 
states cannot itself be a link in the successive series. Further, it is not 
intelligible how one thought can be the subject of another thought. Every 
attempt, therefore, to reduce the self to a momentary bundle of psychical 
contents, must end in a disaster. 


8 Appearance and Reality, p. 66, 
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Prof. »S. Alexander, also, whose views on the subject we shall consider 
more fully later, holds a view of the mind somewhat similar to that of William 
James. The mind according to him is “ a continuum of mental acts 
" At any one moment ” says Alexander “ a special mental act or state is 
continuously united with other mental acts or states within the one total 
or unitary condition ; e.g., perceiving of the tree with the sight of adjacent 
objects, the sensation of the cold air, the feeling of bodily comfort and the 
like, all of them merely elements which can be discriminated, according to 
the trend of interest, within the whole mass. Moreover not only is the 
mental act continuous with others at the same moment, but each moment 
of mind is continuous with preceding, remembered moments and with 
expected ones. This continuum of mental acts, continuous at each moment, 
and continuous from moment to moment, is the mind as we experience it 
The untenability of such a view must well-nigh be clear from what we have 
said before. Alexander resolves the mind into a running stream of mental 
events, without accounting for how the awareness of this stream as such is 
possible without an underlying unity of consciousness. 

(Hi) The self as the average mass, or some central organisation, of psychical 
contents. —Rejecting the view therefore that the whole congeries of psychical 
events at any one moment can be the self, we may, as Bradley 10 suggests, 
modify our position, and say that not the whole seething mass, but the “ con¬ 
stant average mass " of psychical contents in the individual's mind should 
be taken as the self of the individual. On this view, we shall be taking as 
.the self of man not the ever-changing influx of psychical contents that fills 
his mind from moment to moment, but the relatively permanent contents, 
the average usual contents, " the usual manner in which he behaves, and 
the usual matter to which he behaves “his habitual disposition and con¬ 
tents On such a view, as Bradley points out, we do not arrive at the 
essential self ; for the usual disposition, the system of interests and purposes, 
which is alleged to constitute the normal self of man, is not the same at dif¬ 
ferent periods of his life-history, but always undergoing change and modifica¬ 
tion in consequence of new influences he is subjected to in life from time to 
time. “ Is he literally not the same man ” asks Bradley “ if loss, or death, 
or love, or banishment has turned the current of his life ? ” So, the attempt 
to find in some central nucleus of interests and purposes what could be said 


0 Space, Time and Deity, pp. 13-14. 

10 The different meanings of self considered here are those suggested by Bradley in 
the Ch. “The Meaning of Self,” in his Appearance and Reality. Criticisms of these 
meanings follow their statement. 
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to be the self of man, though a fairly satisfactory view for all practical pur¬ 
poses, is fraught with insuperable theoretical difficulties. 

Taylor's view of the self. 

It is pertinent to consider in this connection Professor Taylor’s view 
of the self, which is so like the view whose inadequacy we have just now 
considered. The self for Taylor is a teleological concept. " The self whose 
quality is revealed in Biography and History and judged in Ethics, has for 
its exclusive material our emotional interests and purposive attitudes towards 
the various constituents of our surroundings ; of these, and of nothing else, 
our self is made. And the self, again, is one and individual, just in so far 
as these interests and purposes can be thought of as forming the expression, 
in the detail of succession, of a central coherent interest or purpose. Where 
this central interest appears not to exist at all, we have no logical right to 
speak of a succession of purposive acts as the expression of a single self. ” u 
Continuity of a central and a pervading purpose is what constitutes the 
identity of the self. Consequently for Taylor ‘' the self is essentially a thing 
of development, and as Such has its being in the time-process. 1 * “ It is prob¬ 
able ”he tells us “ that there is not a single element in what I call my present 
self which is not demonstrably the product of my past development, physical 
and mental.” 1 * Now, in the two aspects which Mr. Taylor ascribes to the 
self, the one that the identity of the self consists in the continuity of a central 
and unchanging purpose and the other that the self is subject to a continual 
development, there is an apparent incongruity; for, will not the central 
purpose itself go on changing as the self whose index it is alleged to be itself 
goes on changing and developing from time to time. What then, does the 
identity of the self consist in ? In an ever-changing system of interests 
and dispositions, there can, at best, be only a relatively permanent central 
interest or purpose. The self, which for the practical purposes of History, 
Ethics and Biography, we take to consist in the system of “ our emotional 
interests and purposive attitudes towards the various constituents of our 
surroundings ” has too mobile an identity to pass for an abiding self in a 
genuinely metaphysical seise. Evidently, Professor Taylor fails to dis¬ 
tinguish self as an organised system of interests and purposes with an ever- 
changing organisation and structure from the abiding subject-consciousness 
back of it. On Professor Ta: '?*•’: view we cannot understand how the aware¬ 
ness of the same " I ” all through 1. fe can be possible at all. The continuity of 


11 Element* o/ Metaphysics, p. 886. 
14 Ibid., pp. 340-41. 

18 Ibid., p.341. 
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some central attitude or interest in life can hardly account for such awareness. 
Consider the case of a man who has followed different callings in different 
periods of his life and has in these different periods pursued widely differing 
ends and interests. Even such a man, in spite of the discontinuity of his 
interests and ends, is aware of himself as the same man. The identity of 
the self, therefore, cannot be accounted for by the continuity of an interest 
or attitude, but by positing a deeper unity of consciousness which compre¬ 
hends the different organisations of the mind as so many moments of its 
experience. The self as an organised whole must be distinguished from 
the self as the ultimate subject of experience. 

Failing, therefore, to find the self in the entire mass of psychical filling, 
or in some average organisation thereof, the third alternative, Bradley tells 
us, is to take the self to consist in an “ inner core of feelings” resting on what 
is called coenaesthesia. This appeal to the "inner feeling” too does not 
help us any further in determining what the self is. It is impossible to 
extricate such a central felt spot from the rest of the contents ; and even 
if there be any such, it would always be subject to the modifying influences 
of the rest. The only clue to the solution of the problem of self, Bradley 
rightly points out, consists in finding a principle which will account for 
personal identity ; and such a principle we vainly attempt to find either 
in the continuity of the bodily organism or in the continuity of the psychical 
stream. In the popular view, a man’s identity resides chiefly in his body, 
but the body is not the same always. It is possible for the body to be changed 
beyond recognition by some violent disorder or disease. If we seek to base 
personal identity on psychical continuity, " there seems hardly any way 
of deciding, whether the psychical current is without any break. Apparently, 
during sleep or otherwise, such intervals are at least possible; and, if so, 
continuity, being doubtful, cannot be used to prove identity.” 14 Nor can 
memory be held accountable for our continued personal identity ; for memory 
is too frail for that. The greatest difficulty here, is about the unity of memory 
itself. We have not one memory, but a ‘ bundle of memories ' for dif¬ 
ferent aspects of our life, not all equally strong ; for certain things we have 
feeble memory, for certain things strong; for certain things again our memory 
fails us altogether. If memory be the basis of our self-awareness, then the 
latter ought to be enfeebled as the former does in old age or in disease. But 
that is never the case. 

(tv) The self as a monad or a simple self-contained unit. —The next alter¬ 
native meaning of self is to take it as a monad or a simple unit. Even this 
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monadistic view, Bradley tells us, is not free from difficulties. Is the alleged 
monad totally apart from the whole mass of psychical contents., or, is it in 
some way related to it ? If the former, then it is preposterous to call it 
the self of man ; and if the latter, then the simplicity of the monad is destroyed. 
The monadistic view of the self then,.with all its seeming promise of a satis¬ 
factory solution, fails in the end. 

We shall postpone for a later consideration Bradley’s view of self as 
the subject, requiring as it does, a searching criticism. Bradley sees no 
reason to believe in the reality of the self construed even as the subject; 
but we shall attempt to show that he has really misconstrued the meaning 
of the subject. 

We therefore pass on to consider the last alternative meaning of self 
which Bradley takes up for consideration. As a last attempt to retain the 
reality of the self, Bradley suggests, we may construe self as the ' mere self ’ 
or the ' simply subjective ’. By the * simply subjective ’ Bradley here means 
that residual portion of the psychical contents which remains as the back¬ 
ground over against the present attended ‘ object', the object that is relevant 
for the purpose in hand. It is, to use his own words, “ the unused residue, 
defined negatively by want of use, and positively by feeling in the sense of 
mere psychical existence”. 1 * On such a view, the meaning of the self can 
have no fixed application. " For that which is ' objective ’ and essential 
to one kind of purpose, may be irrelevant and * subjective ’ to every other 
kind of purpose.” 1 * The self is reduced to the status of a ‘ chance self ’. 
Apart from this, we may point out a further difficulty of which Bradley 
himself seems to be unaware. A section of the psychical contents, though 
‘ in the back-ground ', is, nevertheless, apprehended as such or is an appre¬ 
hended content, and for that reason it is objective and not the ' simply subjec¬ 
tive '. 

Thus, Bradley is perfectly right in holding that the self cannot be estab¬ 
lished as a reality in any of the meanings considered above. 1 * Inexper¬ 
ience as we have it, experience which exhibits terms and relations, the self 
which in some way must harmonize in itself unity with diversity, becomes 
unintelligible and indefensible on any principle which we know or can 
think of. The only chance for establishing the reality of the self, then, lies 
in showing some extra-empirical and unrelational form of experience, where 

14 Appearance and Reality, p. 88. 

« Ibid., p. 86. 

17 We agree with Bradley so far, but we have shown further on our disagreement 
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unity is harmonised with diversity, and where the self is directly revealed. 
We should have a type of experience which should enable us to understand 
how diversity can be reconciled with unity, or else it should not present any 
occasion for such an understanding, that is, it should present the fact of 
harmony in an intuition. Neither alternative holds true and the self’s being 
unity-in-diversity remains an unsolved puzzle, an inexplicable enigma. 

Taking the first alternative, we seem to find in feeling an experience 
of a concrete whole where there are no relations and no terms, and this may 
be thought to clear our puzzle about the self. But this is a vain hope. The 
function of feeling is not exclusively or especially to reveal the self. Secondly, 
at the level of feeling there is no differentiation between subject and object, 
self and not-self, and therefore we cannot be said to have there any clear 
knowledge of the self. Nor, thirdly, can feeling furnish us with any clue 
for understanding how unity and diversity can be harmonized in experience ; 
for, feeling is ex hypothesi unrelational and cannot therefore be adequate 
to the knowledge of reality which is relational throughout. 

Nor do we escape the riddle about self-consciousness, if we take it some¬ 
how as an intuited fact. For even admitting the reality of such an intuition, 
it cannot bring us any understanding of the self or reality. An intuition 
which completely transcends relational intelligence, may be an experience 
for all that, but cannot render intelligible the facts of relational existence. 
It would be an experience which explains nothing. Our problem would 
only be solved if we had an intuitional experience which though overriding 
discursive intelligence, yet contained it as a subordinate element within it. 
But we never have such an experience. 

Thus in the end Bradley has to despair of the solution of the problem 
of self. The self’s sameness or identity in the midst of diversity is to him 
an insoluble enigma. But before we join with Bradley in despairing of what 
is the most vital and arresting problem for human thought, we should pause 
to consider whether Bradley has exhaustively handled the problem of self, 
or, whether there is the necessity of re-conducting our search from a new 
point of view. In the following section we propose to give what we consider 
tp be the correct solution of the problem of Self. We shall attempt to show 
that the self, properly understood, is the ultimate subject of experience which 
is distinguishable from everything that is objective in character, physical 
or psychical. 

II. The Self as the Ultimate Subject of Experience. 

We have seen that all our attempts to fix the self some where in the 
psychical sphere have ended in failure; and this brings us to the recognition 
of the fact that the self is not an item, a collection, or a totality of the 
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psychical contents. What then is the self ? To answer this question, we must 
turn our attention to what is the most vital feature of self-awareness, or 
how there conies to be the awareness of a self. The awareness of the self 
is always, we observed at the outset, the awareness of a percipere t of one who 
lives and knows the objective world*before him. One is aware of himself 
as a perceiving intelligence and distinguishes himself as such from the entire 
world of perceived objects. The self, then, however vaguely one may come 
to think of it, is a percipere in some way. The self, to be intelligible in the 
sense of a percipere and to be distinguishable from all perceived contents, 
cannot be equated with anything, short of the ultimate subject conscious¬ 
ness to which the body, the world of extra-organic objects, and all the 
diversity of psychical contents are alike objective. It is the foundational 
consciousness, the ultimate subject, which is comprehending only and not 
comprehended. Such an tiltimate all-comprehending consciousness is the 
indispensable condition of comprehending anything at all; but for it, all 
experience would be dark. All existence is existence for the self as the 
ultimate comprehending subject. Anything that is comprehended or compre¬ 
hensible as an object is characterised by being referred to the self as that for 
which it is. Consequently the self is the basis of all objective reference, 
“ the in-expugnable reality to which all objects point / 118 

The self thus construed as the ultimate subject of experience requires 
no proof, for it is the very presupposition and condition of all knowledge 
and.proof. It existing, everything exists; on its knowing depends the 
knowledge of all that is ever known or knowable . 10 Of anything that can 
so much as be said to exist it can be affirmed a priori that it is either known 
or is capable of being known, under conditions whatsoever or in any state 
of experience whatsoever, and anything that is not conditioned by capability 
of being known is ipso facto pon-existent. Even its assertion that it is non¬ 
existent is meaningless, for it cannot admit of any assertion positive 
or negative. What is assertible mast, in some sense, be a knowable. 
Even what is problematically formulated to exist is not completely unknown , 
but known ; known as unknown, or known as what is to be more fully known. 
Thus considered, the moral postulates of Kant are not simply unknowables, 
and a belief in them is not a mere belief. “ The self then is the most ultimate 
condition of experience; or, what is the same thing in different words, it is 
the ultimate transcendental condition of objectivity ." 00 The self is therefore 

18 Self, Thought and BeaHty, p. 356. 
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the basic or primal Fact in reality, and not merely a component part or 
item therein. When we thus view the self of man, we come in sight of his 
real greatness. We are obliged to think of man, as Caird says, " Not merely 
as an object who is a particular part of this partial world, but also to regard 
him as a being in whom the principle of unity that underlies all the differ¬ 
ences of the world becomes conscious of itself. ”* x The self construed as 
the subject, we repeat, can only be intelligible as the foundational conscious¬ 
ness which comprehends the entire * cosmos of experience ’, or ' the whole 
choir of heaven and furniture of earth as its content. 

The self as the subject of experience is indeterminable by the categories of thought. 

The first important step, then, towards determining the real nature of 
the self, is to distinguish it as a subject from everything that is, or is capable 
of being, in any sense an object to it. And the object is whatever is com¬ 
prehended by the subject as a content, be it a physical thing or a mental 
event. Being the transcendental condition of everything that is objective 
in character, it never derogates from its subjecthood, nor itself is ever given 
as an object. " That which knows always ” argues Suresvara “ is not known. 
If it were to be known, it would not know at all. If the subject could also 
be the object, then the object being but the subject, there would be merely 
the subject and no object to be known. Or, the subject having degraded 
itself to the status of the object, there would simply be the object and no 
subject to know it. The world would thus be deprived of the light of the 
witnessing subject, and universal blindness would follow.’’** ” The Atman 
is unknowable ” says Professor Ranade “ because He is the Eternal Subject 
who knows. How could the Eternal Knower be an object of knowledge ? ”** 
Green is right in maintaining that the knowing consciousness cannot be a 
phenomenon among phenomena, for it is the underlying principle of unity 
" through which phenomena become the connected system called the world 
of experience ”, It is this very fact which Berkeley tries to explain 
when he says that we cannot have an ' idea ’ of the self. The self as the 
transcendental condition of objectivity cannot be determined by means of 
our objective categories of thinking such as a thing or a substance, etc. Kant 
points out that the self cannot be made an object of judgment for it is pre¬ 
supposed in every judgement. ’’ This I, or he, or it,” he says, " this thing 
that thinks, is nothing but the idea of a transcendental subject of thought 
= x, which is known only through the thoughts that are its predicates, and 


* x Preface to Green's Prolegomena to Ethioe, p. vi. 
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which apart from them, cannot be conceived at all. We turn round and 
round it in a perpetual circle, for we can make no judgment about it without 
making use of the idea of it in our judgment.”®* The self, therefore, stands 
on a level quite different from objects and is ultimate and unique. “ Just 
as the centre ” writes Dr. Haidar “ in relation to which the circumference 
is possible, cannot itself be a point in the circumference, so the unity of 
the self to which objects as members of a connected whole are necessarily 
referred cannot be one of those objects,”** The subject, then, is foundational 
and ultimate, and any attempt to reduce the status of the subject to anything 
short of this commits what has been called " the fallacy of the decentralisa¬ 
tion of the ego.”®* In other words the subject cannot be on a par with 
the objects, whether the objects be the physical things or mental or psychical 
events. It rises superior to all that it comprehends as its objects. The 
subject which comprehends the whole series of psychical, organic and extra- 
organic facts and events which constitutes for us our objective, cannot itself 
be a term in the series. The subject is a principle sub specie acternitatis , 
while objective events and facts are sub specie temporis; and the former 
is an indispensable pre-supposition of the possibility of the latter. " The 
relation of events to each other as in time,” writes Green, “ implies their 
equal presence to a subject which is not in time. There could be no such 
thing as time if there were not a self-consciousness which is not in time. ”® 7 
In fact, the subject cannot be a * relatum ’ at all, being that which renders 
all relations possible. Consequently the subject-object relationship is the 
most generic and unique relationship, which is presupposed by and is the 
pre-condition of every other specific inter-objective relationship. The 
world, with the spatial, temporal and causal relationships of its objects and 
events, is there for the subject which transcends these relations and is there¬ 
fore the non-causal, non-temporal, and non-spatial epistemological ground 
of the former. Subject and object are not simply two co-ordinate terms 
in a relationship, with peculiar characteristics of their own. In the epistemo¬ 
logical subject-object co-ordination, the subject exceeds and transcends 
the object. The subject-object relationship .is a relationship only meta¬ 
phorically speaking, for relationship connotes a connection of relata some¬ 
how on the same level. The subject is essentially supra-relational. In 
order that the related manifold be experienced as related and forming one 
order or one world, it is essential that the experiencing subject itself be out 
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of that order and not be a part of it on co-ordinate footing with other parts 
therein. The attempt of some of the contemporary realists to bring down 
the knowing mind in level with other things in the world is extremely anoma¬ 
lous. If it be granted that the knowing mind experiences the entire world- 
order in its interrelatedness and unity, then it is a manifest contradiction 
to say that the world-experiencer is a part of, or an element in, the experien¬ 
ced world. The subject qua experiencer has a unique status which none in 
the democracy of experienced things can have. 

Bradley misconstrues the nature of the subject. 

We are now in a position to show the misunderstanding of Bradley 
regarding the nature of the subject. Bradley, we had occasion to remark 
previously, misconstrues the nature of the subject and therefore, the view 
of the self as subject also appears to him unsatisfactory. The subject, we 
have attempted to show in our foregoing pages, is the transcendental princi¬ 
ple of consciousness, which comprehends and transcends the entire series 
of psychical, organic and extra-organic facts and events, which are all objec¬ 
tive to it. It is just this important fact which Bradley misses when he say 
that “both subject and object and their relation”*® are “ inside a man's 
mind ”. If the subject could be comprehended as given inside a man’s mind, 
it would be but the object, a psychical content. We should say not that 
the subject is inside the mind, but that the mind is inside the subject. The 
subject construed as the ultimate comprehending consciousness cannot be 
inside anything, everything being inside it. The subject for Bradley is only 
a concrete psychical content, and the “ Ego that pretends to be anything 
either before or beyond its concrete psychical filling is a gross fiction and 
mere monster.” It may be pointed out that a concrete psychical content 
presupposes the subject as the transcendental pre-condition of its appre¬ 
hension, and therefore the former cannot be equated with the latter. To 
bring down the subject to the level of a psychical content, is to assert that 
it is only a content and not the subject of a content. The subject is in its 
very nature unobjectifiable, though in all experience we have it is neces¬ 
sarily correlated to an objective. To call an empirically observed psychical 
content the subject is a manifest contradiction. Bradley’s empirical bias 
prevents him from recognising a transcendental consciousness without 
which no knowledge or observation could ever be possible. 

The interchangeability of the subject with the object. 

Bradley’s initial misunderstanding of the transcendental nature of the 
subject is responsible for his ill-conceived theory of the interchangeability 
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of the subject with the object, the self with the not-self. Construeing the 
subject as a part of the total psychical contents, Bradley marks out the rest 
as the not-self, and then proceeds in a very ingenious way to show that 
“the main bulk of the elements on each side is interchangeable ”.*• The 
self is continually passing into the not-self and the not-self into the self. 
“ Like clouds they shape themselves and go." As to which portion of the 
totality of psychical contents should fall on the subject side and which on 
the object, Bradley formulates anything but a satisfactory principle of divi¬ 
sion. He takes as the subject the marginal and general background of 
contents to which may be opposed as the object what is particularly attended 
to ; and then proceeds to argue that there is nothing in the general back¬ 
ground which may not at some time or other be in turn particularly atten¬ 
ded to, and thus become an object or the not-self. Similarly, what is at one 
time particularly attended to, may, at other times, sink into the general 
background of feeling and thus pass from the region of the not-self to that 
of the self. I quote an illustration from him to make his meaning clear. 
“ Take, for instance, some slight pain. We may have been feeling in our 
dimmest and most inward recesses uneasy and discomposed; and, so soon 
as this disturbing feature is able to be noticed, we at once react against it. 
The disquieting sensation becomes clearly a not-self, which we desire to 
remove. ” s0 So what Bradley selects as the subject from the totality of 
psychical contents is that " unexhausted margin " which "in its general 
idea of margin can be made an object, but which in its particularity cannot 
be. "■» 

Now, it takes little to see what a fatal confusion Bradley is in. If 
that which was indistinctly and marginally apprehended becomes now dis¬ 
tinctly and clearly apprehended, how does it matter, or alter the fact that 
both are apprehended contents diftering only in distinctness ? By what logic 
and on what principle could you say that the former is the subject, and the 
latter the object ? As apprehended contents or observed concrete psychical 
groups, they are alike objective. Further, how one group of psychical facts 
can stand in the relation of subject to another group of psychical facts as 
its object, is a mystery which no human endeavours can unravel. Then 
again, the absurdity of the doctrine which seems so plausible pritna facie, 
becomes apparent when we approach it a little closer. If we designate the 
former group of psychical facts which is indistinctly and marginally appre¬ 
hended by the letter A, and the same group as subsequently distinctly 
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apprehended by the letter B, then, for B to be so much as recognised that 
it was formerly A, it is necessary that both A and B should be equally present 
to a common subject which apprehends and transcends both. The fact 
of recognition or Pratyabhijha, as Sarhkara points out, is the hard rock, on 
which every theory of self which omits to consider it as an abiding subject, 
must ultimately founder. Bradley’s doctrine of interchangeability of subject 
and object, self and not-self, must therefore be pronounced to be a gross 
fiction and an unfounded dogma. Any doctrine which slurs the foundational 
position of the subject does violence to the very foundation of right philos¬ 
ophical thinking. 

The uniqueness of the subject-object relationship. 

We have now sufficiently made clear the unique nature of the subject 
as distinguishable front everything that is objective in character. It is but 
a necessary corollary from this that the subject-object relationship should 
be a unique relationship distinguishable from every specific inter-objective 
relationship. The growing realistic tendency in some contemporary philos¬ 
ophical circles disputes the uniqueness of the subject-object relationship, 
by asserting that mind or consciousness is on a par with other physical objects 
with the only difference that, while the former has a distinctive mental 
character, the latter arc indisputably non-mental. The realists who sub¬ 
scribe to this view shrink from ascribing any privileged position to mind or 
consciousness. Prof. S. Alexander is a notable champion of this view; 
and for the lucidity and cogency with which he presents the case, he may 
well be considered the mouthpiece of his tribe. For Prof. Alexander, cogni¬ 
tion, " instead of being a unique relation, is nothing but an instance of the 
simplest and most universal of all relations ”.** “ This,” he says, “ the rela¬ 
tion of the mind to its object the table, is precisely of the same order as that 
between the floor and the table. Only the floor is not conscious, and con¬ 
sequently is only affected by the table so far as it can be.” 8 * That mind 
cannot belong to the same order of existents to which the floor or the table 
belongs, must, we believe, be sufficiently clear from what we have already 
said about the transcendental nature of the subject. Alexander does concede 
that nlind has the peculiar quality of knowing which other objects have 
not, but he sees no reason why for the matter of that it should be accorded 
a privileged position in reality. Mind with its quality of knowing is on a 
par with other existents having their own specific qualities. In all this, 
however, Alexander overlooks the fact that the quality of knowing (if at all 
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it can be called a quality) is generically different from all specific qualities 
of other existents. The knowing quality of the mind, in so far as there is 
no existent which is neither a known nor a knowable, puts it in relation with 
all existences, and thus makes it the centre of reference of the entire objective 
universe. As all existence is for mind, mind is central in a sense in which 
no particular existent can be central.. 

To expose the fallacy of taking mind as an object among other objects 
and merely with a distinctive quality of its own, we should examine closely 
the realistic analysis of knowledge which is so succinctly put forth by 
Prof. Alexander. In every cognitive situation, says Alexander, there are two 
elements compresent side by side, an act of mind which is ‘ enjoyed ' and 
an object which is ‘ contemplated ’ and is distinctly non-mental in char¬ 
acter and therefore independent of the former. Now, this analysis of the 
knowledge situation, as a recent critic* 4 tellingly points out, may be a faithful 
description of psychological introspection and a helpful hypothesis for 
psychological science, but as an epistemological enquiry into the ultimate 
conditions of knowledge, it puts forth results which are far too inadequate. 
We cannot solve the epistemological problem of the possibility and condi¬ 
tions of knowledge by a psychological approach to it; for psychology as a 
science already presupposes those ultimate conditions which are the general 
conditions of the possibility of all knowledge. Mind, as a series of intro¬ 
spected or enjoyed facts, is distinguishable from the subject of this series-— 
the subject which epistemologically is the most ultimate principle of object¬ 
ivity. Prof. Alexander’s analysis of the knowledge situation, as Mr. Mukerji 
rightly points out, is vitiated by a fatal ambiguity between mind as 
an object and mind as the subject. When mind is objectively viewed as 
an introspected mental act or a continuum of mental acts, it is simply taken 
as an existent with its peculiar quality of knowing, on a par with other exis¬ 
tents : “ The plant lives, grows, and breathes, and twines round a stick. The 
material body resists, or falls, or sounds when struck, or emits light when 
touched by the sun. The mind knows. ” M But when Alexander construes 
mind as the subject which cannot be turned into an object, he distinguishes 
its facthood as ' enjoyed ’ from the facthood of objects which are ‘ contem¬ 
plated We have an enjoying awareness of the mind and a contemplated 
awareness of objects. Although the realistic bias of Alexander drives him 
to declare that “ our mind is an experience for us alongside of the other 
existences in the world ”, he is not blind to the fact that " it is experienced 
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differently from them.’’** Our complaint is that he is not sufficiently alive 
to the nature of the difference which is so vital for idealistic philosophy. 
The relation of mind to object must be distinguished from the basic subject- 
object relation. When Alexander speaks of the compresence of mind and 
the object, the very idea of compresence implies a common subject to which 
both the mind and the object are simultaneously present. We cannot 
intelligibly speak of a compresence of two entities without implying a funda¬ 
mental unity of consciousness which embraces the two entities and is inclusive 
of them. 

The self, then, in its ultimate meaning is the transcendental conscious¬ 
ness, the base and foundation, and the inexpugnable pre-supposition of 
experience, including within it all the diversity of its contents, facts and 
relations, in short, all that go to make it a cosmos. The self construed as 
the ultimate subject of experience cannot be equated with anything that 
in any sense is objective to it, although we may never know the subject as 
not correlated to an objective. The subject has no meaning except in its 
distinction from the objective, and we shall presently see, in its freedom from 
the objective. The objective, in our sense, includes the entire world of extra- 
organic objects, the bodily organism and the whole field of psychical contents, 
which though psychical, is yet objective, being comprehended by the subject. 

The subject as freedom. 

The subject, we said, is distinct from the object and that this distinct¬ 
ness amounts to its total freedom from everything that is objective. The 
freedom of the subject requires some elucidation here. The most general 
relation that obtains between subject and object is the relation of knowing. 
The subject is what knows or comprehends the object, taking knowing in 
its most generic sense of awareness, including under the term what is known 
as ‘ a simple apprehension ’ or bare awareness. The nature of the knowing 
function indicates the freedom of the knowing subject from the known object; 
for knowing consists, as Prof. Bhattacharya points out, of a " free reference 
of the subject to the object ". " The knowing function," he says, “ represents 
a positive mode of this freedom : the freedom of the subject to relate to the 
object without getting related to it, which is believed to be more certain 
than the object but is not known. We are aware of knowing a content when 
it is formulated and believed to be independent of our formulating, speaking 
or distinguishing act .” n In self-distinguishing itself from the object, the 
subject realises its freedom therefrom, and more so according as it more 


** Space, Time and Deity, I, p. 11. 
17 The Subject as Freedom, p. 23. 
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and more dissociates itself consciously from the objective. The free nature 
of the subject is intelligible from the very fact of its being a knowing principle. 
The knowing principle cannot be a part or product of the known continuum. 
It is only a free principle that is capable of distinguishing itself from what 
it knows. " In virtue of his character as knowing, therefore, " says Green, 
" we are entitled to say that man is, according to a certain well-defined mean¬ 
ing of the term, * a free cause \ M38 The subject is a free cause, Green is 
careful to add further, not in the sense in which a natural event is a cause, 
being an invariable antecedent or a set of antecedent conditions on which 
the effect is invariably sequent, but in the sense that it has no antecedents, 
and by virtue of its self-originated activity renders the manifold of experience 
into an ordered * world In nature an “ antecedent event is in turn depen¬ 
dent on other events ; any particular sum of conditions is determined by 
a larger complex, which we at least cannot exhaust. But the condition 
of the possibility of this relation in either of its forms—the condition of events 
being connected in one order of becoming, the condition of facts being united 
in a sfiigle system of mutual determination—is the action of a single princi¬ 
ple, to which all events and facts are equally present and relative, but which 
distinguishes itself from them all and can thus unite them in their severalty '\* 
In knowledge then, we have the surest proof of the freedom of the subject. 
Only a subject that is in itself free from the objective can be capable of self- 
distinguishing itself from the objective. The freedom of the subject is in 
no way incompatible with its essential correlation to an object. The subject 
is not simply the central nucleus which organises around it a diversity of 
psychical contents. To construe it as the nucleus of an organism is to bring 
it within the orbit of an organism and deny its transcendental nature. To 
say that the subject is a unity in diversity is not enough, unless we tear in 
mind that it is a unity to which the diversity is transcendentally co-ordinated. 
Bradley's 40 puzzle of harmonising unity with diversity, which alone can render 
the concept of a self intelligible, is easily solved when the self is viewed as 
the transcendental principle of co-ordination. Bradley is right in maintain¬ 
ing that within the concrete totality of the individual's psychical contents, 
it is impossible to find a principle of unity which will remain unaffected by 
the totality; and failing to find such a principle of unity there, the self's 

Prolegomena to Ethice , p. 85. 

" /«<*., p. 86. 

40 ft may he noted that so far as relational experience is concerned, Bradley finds 
everything self-contradictory and enigmatic therein, and therefore only appearance: 
but he failed to see that relational experience, as such, requires as its inexpugnable 
presupposition the relationing principle of consciousness, which is not an item in the 
relational cosmos, but is the supra-relational subject Of experience. 
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sameness in the midst of diversity becomes an insoluble enigma. When 
however the principle of unity is construed as transcendental, it is easy to 
see that qua transcendental, it is unaffected by the diversity which it owns, 
though effectual in rendering the diversity into a concrete whole. Herein 
we have a hint of the essential freedom of the subject from the object. 

To sum up, our enquiry into the ultimate nature of the self has led us 
to the recognition of the self as the ultimate subject of experience, the founda¬ 
tional consciousness which is the inexpugnable presupposition of there being 
a ' cosmos of experience ’ for us, a consciousness, in the words of Green #< not 
existing in time, but the condition of there being an order in time, not an 
object of experience but the condition of there being an intelligent experience, 
and in this sense not * empirical * but 1 intelligible \ 41 a consciousness which, 
by virtue of its eternally self-distinguishing itself from the object is eternally 
prior to and free from all that is objectively presented to it. Thus construed 
as the ultimate subject, the self cannot be equated with any item or section 
of the objective series, psychical or physical. It is not simply an entity 
with a distinctive quality alongside of other entities, as Alexander supposes, 
but the common centre of reference of all entities. Nor can we agree with 
Bradley in taking the self as a section of the psychical contents, marked 
off from the rest, and continually inter-changing with it, and therefore only 
a vanishing appearance. Taylor’s conception of the self as a nucleus of 
dominant interests and purposes is good enough for Biography, History 
and Ethics, but cannot be accepted as a metaphysical account of the ultimate 
nature of self for reasons we have already adduced. Construing the self 
as the subject of experience, we cannot equate it with anything short of basic 
consciousness, which is the pHus of the entire objective universe and there¬ 
fore has a position which is foundational in reality. The self is the trans¬ 
cendental .subject of experience . 42 

IIL Is the Self One or Many ? 

My description of the nature of the self will naturally suggest the ques¬ 
tion : Is the self, construed as the foundational principle* in reality one or 
many ? For it is obviously disconcerting to believe that what is the funda¬ 
mental principle of the universe should be more than one. Now, the answer 
to this question is not far to seek. The answer inevitably suggests itself 
to us when we look closer into the nature of self as consciousness. Is con¬ 
sciousness divisible into a multiplicity of consciousnesses, or is it in its very 

41 Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 89. 

44 Tfte subject is ‘ transcendental \ taking the word in its negative signification of 
* non-empirical hut not * transcendent* or out of all relation to experience. The 

Am distinction between * transcendental * and 4 transcendent * should here be borne 
in mind. The subject is not an emperical relatum alongside of other emperical relate. 
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nature one and indivisible ? The latter is obviously the truth; for we cannot 
conceive of a division or limitation of consciousness, all division and limita¬ 
tion being within consciousness. Consciousness is ipso facto one and infinite. 
It is important to remember that consciousness of finitude is not finitude 
of consciousness. It is this confusion that we make when we construe the 
conscious subject as a finite ceittre of consciousness. It is forgotten that 
the apprehending consciousness which apprehends something as finite or 
limited cannot itself be finite or limited. Were it not for its infinity, con¬ 
sciousness would not apprehend anything as finite. Consciousness is in 
its very nature all-subsuming and therefore one and infinite. 

Self and the Absolute. 

A distinction is often made between the self as the individual knower 
or finite centre of experience and the Absolute as the AU-Knower, the Eternal 
Mind or God. The All-knower doctrine figures very prominently in the 
philosophy of T. H. Green. Green construes the individual self as a finite 
centre of consciousness, whose growing knowledge is a gradual ‘ reproduction ’ 
in him of the Eternal Mind or God. The distinction involves the assump¬ 
tion that the subject of our experience is not the ultimate and originative 
source of our knowledge, but merely a passive receptacle of knowledge whose 
real source is the Absolute behind it. Another entity at the back of the so- 
called finite knowing consciousness is posited to explain the possibility of 
knowledge. Now, the knowing consciousness qua knowing must needs exceed 
and transcend all that is known or knowable, which is the same thing as 
saying that it transcends all and is the foundational principle in reality. The 
knowing consciousness, by virtue of its being the all-comprehending princi¬ 
ple, cannot be equated with anything short of the First Principle. Its oneness 
or infinity is implicated in the very fact of its being the knowing conscious¬ 
nesses. There is an obvious inconsistency in saying that the alf-compre- 
hending consciousness is not ultimate. To posit another entity in the form 
of the Absolute behind the knowing subject is to hypostatise an abstraction. 
The knower is ipso facto the All-Knower, and to say that there is a distinct 
All-knower over and above the knowing subject is an unwarrantable assump¬ 
tion. The knowing subject is the Absolute, if that be our term to designate 
the fundamental principle in reality. 

Royce on the Unity of the Self. 

Our view in this connection is in substantial agreement with that of 
Professor Royce, who rightly observes that the ail-comprehending and all- 
subsuming character of the knowing self eo ipso precludes the possibility 
of its being many, and commits us to the doctrine of a single self " beyond 
which is naught, within which is the world ”. " Were theremany such 
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(selves) ” he asks, " would not their manifoldness be a truth ? Their rela¬ 
tions, would not these be real ? Their distinct places in the world-order, would 
not these things be objects of jiossible true or false thoughts ? If so, must not 
there be once more the inclusive real Self for whom these truths were true, 
these separate selves inter-related, and their variety absorbed in the organism 
of its rational meaning ? There is, then, at last, but one Self, organically, 
reflectively, consciously inclusive of all the selves, and so of all truth. ” a 

The self as the knowing consciousness is the prius of all objective exis¬ 
tence, and is one, inasmuch as it is the all-inclusive intelligence within which 
is all multiplicity and beyond which is nothing. The knowing principle is 
one and ultimate, and to differentiate an All-Knower or the Absolute from 
the so-called finite knower is to grossly misunderstand the nature of the 
knower as such. The knowing consciousness, as such, is subsumptive of all 
existence within its comprehension, of anything that in any sense is asserti- 
ble as existent or a fact. It is therefore the Root Reality to Which all. con¬ 
ceivable reality is objective, including all that is actually known, all that 
is believed as knowable, and even all that is problematically formulated 
as hitherto unknown but knowable in some higher or deeper experience. The 
only distinction admissible as valid is that between the knower and the 
known object, and not between an all-knower and a finite knower. The 
knower qua knower is one and basic. To posit anything behind it or beyond 
it is a mere chimera. The knower is the All-knower. 

The Individual Personality. 

We may now consider briefly one more point. Our disquisition on 
the nature of the self may appear too abstract, and far from explaining what 
a man ordinarily knows as his concrete individual personality or himself. 
How, it may be asked, is the universality of a single self to explain the diver¬ 
sity of individual personalities ? An answer to this question can easily be 
got from what we have said in our foregoing pages. To begin with, let us 
observe the difference between what essentially the notion of a self implies 
and what a man ordinarily means by himself. The essential thing aboat 
the notion of the self is that it is a self-distinguishing, conscious, identical 
percipere. If I examine closely my direct experience of self-awareness two 
facts become palpably evident. Firstly, that I am directly* aware of myself 

« See Rand, Classical Philosophers, p. 831. 

** I hold that we have an intuitional or alogical awareness of the self as distinguished 
from our peroeptual or conceptual knowledge of other objects. This integral awareness 
of the sslf is distinguishable even from the introspective awareness of psychical facts. 
Berkeley indicated the difference between the knowledge of self and that of other objects 
by saying that we have a “ notional awareness ” of the self. I prefer the word * intu- 
ttcMUM ’ or ‘ integral ’ to ‘ notional ’• 

8 * 
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as the conscious percipere of the entire objective reality around me, from 
which I stand consciously self-distinguished ; and secondly, that, I am aware 
of myself as an unchanging identity, a fact expressible in some such formula 
as "Jam the same I that I always have been ", with a further conviction 
that ” I will remain the same J, so long as I exist Conscious self-distinc¬ 
tion from objectivity and unchanging identity are the two directly veridical 
characteristics of self as found in our experience of self-awareness, and are 
therefore the two criteria for determining philosophically what the self ulti¬ 
mately must be. Applying these criteria we find that what a man ordinarily 
calls himself is not really his ‘ self Now, what is it that a man calls himself 
or his individual personality ? It is usually the psycho-physical organism 
constituted by his body and his psychic make-up comprising his permanent 
dispositions and his emotional interests and purposive attitudes towards 
the various elements of his surroundings, in a word, all that go to make up 
the identity of his character. Now, we have already seen that in the psycho¬ 
physical system as such, changing as it continually is, there is nothing to 
constitute an unchanging identity that makes the self what it is. Then 
again, the psycho-physical system, characterised by objectivity as it is, 
cannot pass for the self, which, as the ultimate subject of experience, stands 
jjj conscious self-distipction from all that it objectively comprehends. The 
psycho-physical system therefore which a man in every-day experience calls 
himself , is only a part of the objective, though marked off from the rest and 
" appropriated ” by the self, and not having the same relation of otherness 
to the self as all other extra-organic objects have. So the body-mind-com¬ 
plex which a man calls himself has meaning and significance for all our ordi¬ 
nary experience and is the basis of differentiating one individual personality 
ftom another; but the fact cannot be overlooked that its objectivity and 
mutability preclude the possibility of its being the ultimate subject or ' self 
A distinction, therefore, between the apparent and the real self becomes 
significant; and though in our usual course of experience we are explicitly 
aware only of the former, we can become reflectively aware 6f the latter. 
To transform this reflective understanding into what may be called in the 
phrase of Kant a “ perceptive understanding •’ is the object of all genuine 
spiritual endeavour. 

Saihkara's Theory of AdhySsa. 

The difference between the real and the apparent self is the occasion 
for Saihkara’s formulation of his theory of adhy&sa. - Saihkara's emphatic 
contention is that the self as the subject of experience (and it is undeniable 
that there should be such a self) is ex hypothesi distinct from everything »W 
is objective and is of an immutably self-same nature; and yet everyone 
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in common experience takes the body-mind-complex which is both objective 
and mutable, as his self (or himself). This could only be by what he calls 
adhyasa, or the natural erroneous tendency to translocate the properties 
of one 4 * entity to another (of subject to object, and object to subject), the 
two entities having radically different properties. When in ordinary experi¬ 
ence the body-mind-svstein is called the self, there is the evident mistake 
of taking as the subject what in its very nature is objective. This same fact 
may also be expressed, reversing the relation, as the evident mistake of 
equating the self or the subject with an objective something, of failing to 
see the subject beyond the body-mind-system as the transcendental condi¬ 
tion of all existence. This tendency of taking what is objective as the subject, 
of understanding a thing as something which it is other than ( atasminslad- 
budhhih), is what is known as adhyasa. 

A misunderstanding of the theory. 

A full discussion of Sarhkara’s theory of adhyasa would be unnecessary 
for the purposes of the present essay. Yet, I think it advisible to clear away 
here a very common error with regard to the theory in question. Samkara’s 
theory of adhyasa, it is sometimes argued, is very anomalous, in so far as 
it becomes incompatible with the ultimate conclusion of his philosophy. 
The theory presumes a division of reality into two mutually incompatible 
spheres—the subjective and the objective—while the ultimate conclusion 
of his philosophy is an emphatic declaration of the oneness of all reality 
(8$ to). This seems to be an anomaly. 

Now, the misunderstanding of Sarhkara's real position, which has prompt¬ 
ed the above objection, is due to an initial error of confounding the different 
standpoints from which Samkara formulates his various conclusions. Every 
dose student of Samkara's philosophy must be familiar with the two stand¬ 
points from which he makes assertions about reality—the vyavahirika and 
the p&ram&rthika, which we may call the rational and the supra-rational 
or the mystical respectively. From the former standpoint, the standpoint 
of our ordinary rational experience, all the manifold is real in its manifold¬ 
ness, and so also the duality of the subject and the object, and since this duality 
ts there at the vyavahdrika level of experience, there is the possibility of adhyasa. 
But this should not be confounded with the pdram&rthika level of experience, 
which is not an experience of the manifold, but the integral experience of 
the All-whole Brahman, which at this level of experience is the sole Reality. 
The sole reality of Brahman is a fact of experience sub specie aeternitaiis, 

*•" ”, s. n., i., i. 
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while the duality of subject and object with its consequent error of adhydsa 
is a fact of experience sub specie temporis. The difference of these stand¬ 
points should be clearly borne in mind when trying to understand Satftkara 
on any point; and failure to keep this difference in sight has been the fruitful 
source of error and confusion in the interpretation of Saifakara’s philosophy. 
So, when we argue that the duality of subject and object which is presupposed 
by the theory of adhydsa is incompatible with the ultimate conclusion of 
Samkara's philosophy, we are guilty of the shifting of standpoints during 
the course of our argument. 

The psycho-physical system, then, that is taken as the individual 
person, is in the last analysis a portion of the total objective continuum, 
with the additional qualification that it is ” appropriated " in a way in which 
the rest is not; and for this reason it may be said to constitute the basis of 
man's individual personality. But judging by the ultimate criteria of self¬ 
hood, we are constrained to go deeper to find the real' self And this deeper 
search leads us to the recognition of one foundational, Eternal consciousness 
as our self. We, as body-mind-complexes merely, are not the experients 
but simply a part of the experienced objective. That which is the Supreme 
Experiencer in us and for that reason our real Self is the Ultimate Knowing 
Consciousness, “ the master-light of all our seeing ”. Of this we can be 
absolutely certain, for it is the presupposition of presuppositions, that 
without which there would be no experience whatsoever. In our ultimate 
search after the meaning of the self, then, we are brought to what Royce 
has called “ the larger self ”, “ the one Self ”, the Eternal Infinite Conscious¬ 
ness, the First Principle in reality, which being there, everything is. Of 
what is deemed to constitute the individual personality, the psycho-physical 
system which a man calls himself, the destiny and wheretofore may be unknown 
to us, and perhaps beyond the reach of limited human knowledge, as much 
as the ultimate explanation of the objective universe is always an unattained 
goal to us; but of the Eternal Subject of all knowledge, in all its course of 
development and fruition, there can be no denial or doubt. 

The ” larger self ’ ’ as the Highest or God. 

In this " larger self ” we have the Highest of our religious faith, God or 
Absolute or whatever name you choose to give it. As the matrix of all 
knowledge, actual and possible, It is the Eternal Omniscient or the divine 
Logos. Royce vindicates this truth in a telling manner. That the all-encom¬ 
passing Unity of the self, the one self, which is the inexpugnable presupposi¬ 
tion of there being one world, is no other than the Eternal Mind, which eter¬ 
nally has all objects and knowledge about them, which we in the course of 
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our finite experience realise bit by bit and never exhaust, is borne out, Royce 
points out, by the very nature of knowledge-relation that obtains between 
the self and the object it knows. A closer scrutiny into what is implied 
in the fact of knowing an object reveals the nature of the knowing self. 

Royce draws our attention to the curious relation in which the object 
known or thought about stands to the knowing self. The object known or 
thought about may be anything, a presently sensed fact, a distant star, an 
event centuries remote or some such thing as the day of my death; but in 
spite of the specific differences in the characters of the objects known by 
me, there is a common characteristic of all objects qua objects. When I 
know or think about an object, it is not enough that I should have in me 
an idea resembling the object, but I must mean to have the idea resemble 
that object. 4 * This peculiar character of meaning an object of thought is 
a highly significant feature of every cognitive act, which for the sake of 
clarity, I express here in Royce's own words: " to think of an object you 
must consciously aim at that object, you must pick out that object, you 
must already in some measure possess that object, enough, namely, to 
identify it as what you mean. But how can you mean, how can you aim at, 
how can you possess, how can you pick out, how can you identify what is not 
already present in essence to your own hidden self ? Here is surely a deep 
question. When you aim at yonder object, be it the mountains in the moon 
or the day of your death, you really say ‘I, as my real self, as my larger self, 
as my complete consciousness, already in deepest truth possess that object, 
have it, own it, identify it. And that, and that alone, makes it possible for 
me in my transient, my individual, my momentary personality, to mean 
yonder object, to enquire about it, to be partly aware of it and partly ignorant 
of it.' You can’t mean what is utterly foreign to you. You mean an object, 
you assert about it, you talk about it, yes, you doubt or wonder about it, 
you admit your private and individual ignorance about it, only in so far 
as your larger self, your deeper personality, your total of normal conscious¬ 
ness already has that object. Your momentary and private wonder, igno¬ 
rance, inquiry, or assertion, about the object, implies, asserts, presupposes, 
that your total self is in full and immediate possession of the object. This, 
in fact, is the very nature of that curious relation of a thought to an object 
which we are now considering... .The self that means the object is identical 
with the larger self that possesses the object, just as when you seek the lost 
idea you are already in essence one with the self that possesses the lost idea.”* 7 

** That is, the ‘ object ’ also is known as adequate to or conforming to tho idea 
attached to it. The object is not an alien ne plus ultra. 

47 Quoted from Rand’s Classical Philosophers, pp. 828-20, 
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Thus we are led to the recognition of one basic self which possesses all objects 
and knowledge about them, prior to our individual and particular cognitions, 
the Self which knows in unity all truth, the divine Logos which holds the 
solutions of our greatest problems and the answers to our deepest queries. 
All seeking, all problem-raising, it presupposes, implies, the presence to our 
larger self of the objects of our search and of the solutions of our problems. 
How else could it be possible for us to identify the objects so found as those 
we have been seeking, or the solutions we come across as really those which 
answer our problems ? All knowledge, said Plato, is reminiscence or what 
we may call identification. Every cognition is in the last analysis a recogni¬ 
tion. 

Not only in the case of a true knowledge about an object, but also in 
the case of error about some object, we find the indication of a larger self 
which possesses the object about which there is the error. “ As the true 
believer meaning the truth that he believes must be in real relation thereto 
even so the blunderer, really meaning as he does the fact yonder, in order 
that he should be able even to blunder about it, must be in so far in the real 
relation to truth as the true believer. His error lies in missing that conformity 
with the meant object at which he aimed. None the less, however, did he 
really mean and really aim ; and therefore, is he in error, because his real 
and larger self finds him to be so. ” 48 This larger inclusive Self, then, is 
the presupposition alike of truth and error. 

Strange though it may seem, we have at last come to the conclusion 
that our real Self is the Supreme Spirit, the divine Logos, the stay of all 
knowledge, existing everlastingly, “the Teacher of even the most ancient 
teachers ” 4# as Patanjali calls Him; our self, not of course, in the sense of 
a limited finite individuality, but in the only ultimately tenable sense of the 
ratio cognoscendi of the entire objective reality which includes within it the 
psycho-physical organism which is taken as the basis of one's individual 
personality. The ordinary monadistic view of the self as an isolated self- 
contained unit, numerically distinct from others, adopts a radical empiricist 
standpoint which takes, in how-so-ever disguised a way, the psycho-physical 
organism as the basis of numerically distinguishing one individual from other 
individuals ; but it does not go deep enough to realise the self in the character 
of an all inclusive consciousness which is the ultimate unifying bond of all 
multiplicity in experience. But when we have thus construed the self, we 
find it to be, as the ancients have alwaj's taught us, no other than the Supreme. 


18 Ibid., p. 829. 

« 35: | Yoga Sutra, I, p. 28. 
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The self in us is the Immense and the Immeasurable, the Brahman . It is 
a wise ancient saying : “ Thy God to thee, is the soul of thy soul. ” 
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THE BIOCENTRIC PHILOSOPHY OF 
LUDWIG KLAGES. 

By Dr. D. G. Londhe, M.A., Ph.D., 

Principal, Wasudeo Arts College, tVardho. 

The Philosophy of Klages stresses a very noteworthy tendency among the 
thought-currents in Germany at the present time. It is a powerful expression 
of a profound philosophical conviction that reality cannot be grasped through 
reason and that life cannot be apprehended through forms of thought and 
categories of the understanding. Klages places life in the centre of things, 
and requires philosophy to face life and not to turn its back on life. For 
biocentric philosophy, life is more than theory, wisdom more than learning. 
The bioeentric philosophy as opposed to logocentric philosophy marks 
a continuation of the line of thought advocated by Nietzsche and Bergson. 
Klages’ philosophy is an expression of a romantic feeling about the world. 
His writing, though unsystematic, nevertheless, abounds in penetrating 
reflections. In place of the language of understanding, Klages substitutes 
the language of feeling ; instead of employing the logic of concepts, he uses 
the logic of symbols as an instrument of philosophising. The biocentric 
philosophy of Klages is thus seen to be essentially anti-intellectualistic and 
intuitive. He vehemently protests against the belief that Logos is the 
c en tral and the highest principle in man. Logos is inimically disposed to 
Life, and thought exercises a disturbing influence on life. He tells us that 
though there is in him, as in every man, a tendency, nay a passion, for know¬ 
ledge and research, it is not necessary to suppose, on that account, that this 
passion is the most valuable asset in life. One is reminded here of Jacobi’s 
dictum “ Reason must be the servant and not the law-giver of nature ”. 
Nietzsche has also said "Life is the higher ruling force ; for, knowledge which 
would destroy life would itself be destroyed in it ”. 

Klages draws a very sharp distinction between Life and Spirit. This 
dissonance of Life and Spirit is a fundamental point in his philosophy and 
plays an important part in the discussion of many topics in his philosophy. 
In fact he claims the discovery of this dissonance as his special merit. Klages' 
chief work, "The Spirit as the Contrary of the Soul” (Der Geist als Widersacher 
der Stele ) aims at presenting a world-view as based upon the fundamental 
dissonance between Life and Spirit. Spirit is in and for itself: a fact which 
breaks in upon the cosmos of life and soul from without. Life, on the contrary, 
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is a rhythmic Becoming of the qualities of the Real, which are subject to a 
process of incessant change in Space and Time. The coming together of 
these two principles leads to the existence of a concrete person, as is exempli¬ 
fied in the case of a human being, the term existence being understood here 
in the sense of a specifically human mode of being. The Dissonance of Life 
and Spirit cannot be logically demonstrated, but only experienced and lived 
through. It belongs therefore to a prelogical stage. And because logic and 
science in general cannot start without a conceptually demonstrable disson¬ 
ance, Science is for that very reason to be characterised as a depotencified 
procedure incapable of understanding Life in itself. 

The “I” is the point of contact between the two principles of Spirit and 
Life. Spirit, grounded and imbedded in Life, is the “ I ”. In fact the " I ” 
is individualised and personified Spirit. Individualisation, however, brings 
in its wake tensions and conflicts of feelings, viz., pleasure and pain, love and 
fear, egoism and altruism, and inclination and duty. The “ I ” is the medium 
through which .Spirit executes acts of will and comprehension, and thus comes 
into relation with the external world, which might be regarded as the realm 
of the " It ”, as distinguished from the realm of the " I Klages character¬ 
ises the “ I ” as the substratum of an act, the “It ”, as the substratum of 
an event. The realms of the “ I ” and the “ It ” meet in our person, inas¬ 
much as it is a unity of mind and body, thought and life. 

In the dissonance of Life and Spirit, Klages regards Life as the Real and 
the Spirit as the Unreal. As this is rather an unusual view of Reality and 
Unreality, it will be necessary to be clear about the meaning of the term 
Real and the criterion of Reality implied therein. The Real, according 
to this view, is that which ‘works’, acts, produces effects; the Unreal, 
on the contrary, is that which does not ' work ’, does not act, and 
produces no effects. Life, or Soul, is a rhythmic becoming, incessant 
change, and hence it is real. Spirit, on the contrary, is absolutely static, 
neither acting nor being acted upon, and hence it is unreal. Klages 
symbolises the rhythmic happening in the realm of Life by a waveline, 
and the inroad of Spirit upon the realm of Life by a straight line meeting 
the direction of the waveline of happening at right-angles. The dynamism 
of Life then, constitutes the reality of Life, and the staticism of Spirit 
constitutes its unreality. The criterion of reality seems to be drawn 
in this mode of thinking from the attitude of every-day life and the philos¬ 
ophy of common sense. For we ordinarily distinguish a real thing from 
an unreal one by its activity and effectiveness. A real serpent, for instance, 
moves and bites, while a toy-serpent made of rubber does not move itself, 
does not bite. A closer consideration, however, will show that this criterion 
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of reality, viz., that which acts, is effective, is real, is logically and metaphysi¬ 
cally untenable. For, we know that things which are universally accepted 
as unreal also are effective. (Note that the German word for real “ wirklich " 
is derived from the root ‘ wirken ' to work, to be effective.) The screen 
figures and events are obviously unreal, but they do produce effects of joy and 
sorrow, love and hate, sympathy and scorn in the minds of an audience. 
Moreover, as is pointed out by Sankara, illusory objects can produce real 
effects ; a dream serpent, though illusory, causes real palpitation of the heart 
of the dreamer, which persists even after his waking. It will be clear from 
these considerations that the criterion of reality that Klages employs is 
metaphysically untenable. 

According to Klages consciousness arises first only then when experience 
is met by spiritual comprehension in the so-called " limiting quality which 
is the substratum of the act ”, This means that the “ still flow ” or “ pure 
duration ” which is mere existence of spirit comes to a point in the form of a 
conscious act, this being the extreme limit of the realm of Spirit. Consciousness 
is by no means an exclusively psychological category, it is as well an epistemo¬ 
logical category. Klages’ treatment of the category of consciousness is, so 
to say, psycho-metaphysical rather than psychological, as it seeks to explain 
and interpret man’s existence as a consciously experiencing person in a 
metaphysical way. The “I ”, which is the central problem of metaphysics, 
according to Klages accomplishes a knowing act ; and thus Spirit in the “I” 
meets the objects through the medium of experience. Klages characterises 
“ conceptual thinking ” as a manifestation of ” Spirit as consciousness ” and 
" suggestive thinking ” (referring thinking, as through symbols) as an ex¬ 
pression of " Spirit in consciousness ". The “suggestive thinking” enables 
the Spirit to come into direct cognitive contact with life through intuition. In 
the biocentric enquiry it is claimed that one can acquire genuine knowledge 
of truth through suggestive and “ referring ” symbols. 

In biocentric philosophy Life is viewed as manifesting itself in polarity. 
In nature every formation or movement has necessarily two extreme sides, 
or opposite poles. But the two poles, though apparently divergent and 
contradictory to each other, are found on closer scrutiny to be but two ex¬ 
pressions of one and the same basic fact or law. The inner connection between 
the two polar phenomena is so vital that one can hardly come into being 
without the other: there can be no north without south, no right without 
left, no up without down. Perhaps body and soul also are such polar pheno¬ 
mena, which are expressions of a more general polarity of matter and spirit. It 
appears that it is the inner necessity of the nature of the One to manifest 
in Two. It is as if the stream of Life flows in the initial stage of . its course 
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in a unilinear stream and then branches off into a bilinear form. The most 
characteristic illustration of the phenomenon of bipolarity is Man-Woman 
dimorphism in the realm of organic life. Goethe, while recognising the 
principle of polarity, mentioned not only Man-Woman dimorphism but also 
Light-Darkness dimorphism. The philosophy and psychology of Man-Woman 
dimorphism has been a favourite theme in the writings of Herder, Humboldt, 
Baschofen and Palagyi. 

Klages regards the masculine and the feminine as symbols of Spirit and 
Life (or Soul) respectively. The other symbols which are also used to symbolise 
the Spirit-Life dissonance are Day and Night, Future and Past, Right and 
Left, Up and Down, Space and Time. This brings us to the problem of 
symbolism. We have already remarked that the biocentric philosophy 
substitutes the logic of symbols in place of the logic of concepts which had 
been the exclusive instrument of philosophising in the logocentric world-view. 
Now, the question arises, what is a symbol ? A symbol is defined as a “ concrete 
visible sensum which represents {i.e., stands for) some meaning”. 1 It will 
be easily seen from this definition that a symbol is not valuable in itself, but 
it is valuable only so far as it represents, or stands for, something else. A 
symbol is a concrete totality, and as such does not dissect and in dissecting 
destroy the original, meant whole, as a concept by its inherent abstracting 
nature does. A symbol is not something fluid and floating but on the con¬ 
trary something clear and concrete. A symbol expresses concretely what is 
in itself abstract, it is a bond between a conpept and an object. The dis¬ 
tinction between a symbol and a mark is very significant. A mark abstracts 
a particular characteristic from an object which it marks. A symbol stands 
wholly and completely for something else. Whereas a mark is a partial 
characteristic, a symbol is a total representative in miniature. In short, a 
symbol stands for something else that is behind and beyond it. It is naturally 
to be expected that a symbol cannot be so precise in meaning as a concept, 
and leaves room for a variety of interpretations ; but in symbolic thinki ng 
this elasticity of meaning is intentionally accommodated, under the belief 
that in nature existence of a thing has innumerable aspects and the door to 
the intuiting of these aspects should not be closed with the key of a 
hardened logical concept. 

For Klages, Day symbolises Spirit, and Night, Life. Day is the symbol 
of the first order. Day will be further symbolised through Future, Space, 
Light, Up, Man,—these being the symbols of the second order. When Spirit 
is symbolised by Day in Klages' philosophy, it is not, at any rate, meant that 


1 Staler, Bcmdw&rter Buck dtr PhilotopHie, 1922, p. 047. 
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Spirit is Day. Such an identification would revolt against the very spirit 
of symbolism. To understand the meaning of the Day symbol, it will be 
necessary to see which are the qualities that Day stands for. Day suggests 
brightness, clarity, light; and hence Spirit as symbolised by Day means an 
existence which is characterised by self-luminosity, knowledge, consciousness. 
But the brightness of the Day may produce a ‘ glare ' which dazzles the eyes 
and prevents the perception of things in their true perspective. In this 
strain Klages speaks of Acosmism of Spirit, which shows a tendency to dis¬ 
turb and sometimes even to destroy reality. The very fact that death ends 
Life, or rather, that death is a part of Life itself, is a sure indication, according 
to Klages, of the hostility which Spirit betrays towards Life and reality. 
Spirit is thus a foe and not a friend of Life. This inimical disposition on the 
part of Spirit is one main reason why Klages condemns Spirit as anti-real. 
The waking-sleep polarity corresponds to the day-night polarity and leads to 
a novel view-point of looking at the phenomena of waking and sleep. In 
waking we are too much occupied with the logical relations of time, space and 
causality. The tyrannical bondage of logical concepts so ties us down to 
the factual space-time continuum that we are far removed from the realm 
of our original self-hood. The Dream delivers us from this bondage to ex¬ 
ternal reality. Similarly ecstacy also exercises a liberating influence. Dreams 
and ecstacy open perspectives for us, which are not ordinarily accessible to us. 
It is in this sense that Hyperion-Holderlin says, “ A man is God when he 
dreams, a beggar when he reflects”. The day-like Spirit disturbs and destroys 
sleep which is sometimes rich in dreams. It will not be right, therefore, 
to complain that sleep robs us of a considerable portion of our life. Dream, 
Vision and Ecstacy give us, according to Klages, valuable revelations of the 
Real. This unusual interest in and over-valuation of the significance of 
such states as dream and ecstacy is but an aspect of the so-called demonism 
in Klages’ philosophj'. 

Demonism is a view according to -which there are in the world magic 
and mysterious powers, which move the material bodies and determine, 
perhaps, also the destiny of the individual. The exact nature and the mode 
of working of these demonical powers is far from being dear. Klages tells 
us that the nature and working of these demonic powers may be inferred 
from the ‘ cloud-like ’ becoming, growth and decay observable in the empirical 
world. Metaphysically speaking the demons are the eternally changing 
qualities of things. Qualities are also spoken of as " pictures ” (Bilder). 
Pictures may be understood as phenomena, if by phenomena, it is not the 
substances that are meant but only qualities. The "pictures” are the 
"living and en-souled powers”. This will be clearer in the light of 
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Klages’ theory of matter. According to his theory it is not Matter that 
lives, but the picture (i.e ,, quality or demon) which wanders from a material 
body to another : in the cycle of events, really lives. Soul is nothing but one 
such picture which is associated with Matter. The power of the pictures is 
a " magical power”, and this magical power does not move Matter from with¬ 
out, but changes Matter from within. For Klages, the individual is an entity 
which is “ filled ” and directed by " demons ”, that is, magic powers that 
change the cosmic contents from within. He speaks of water as being filled 
with demonic powers. Such a view no doubt sounds more mythological 
than metaphysical and may be designated as magical idealism. It is a 
pluralism which regards the qualities, instead of substances, as the ultimate 
ontological categories. This realistic hypostatisation of qualities is akin 
to polytheism, inasmuch as the qualities are viewed as demons. Klages’ 
demonism appears to be a world-view mirrored in the Atharva-Veda, which, 
however, was not worked out there into a systematic metaphysical doctrine. 
The world as depicted in the hymns of the Atharva-Veda is the world where 
ghosts and goblins, devils and demons rule and control the course of events 
in nature and direct the affairs in the lives of men. The belief that the 
elements and the natural phenomena have each of them a presiding deity 
indwelling in it, is frequently met with in the religio-philosophical literature 
of ancient India. The “ Antaryami ” doctrine of the Brihadaranyaka Upa- 
nishad is only a monistic version of a pluralistic doctrine of the Devatas 
directing the natural elements from within. 

Klages’ philosophy lends a theoretical justification for such practical 
disciplines as characterology, graphology, etc. The dictum " The body is 
the appearance of the soul, the sense of the living body ”* is the fundamental 
thesis for the science of expressions as studied in its various aspects. Every 
bodily movement is an expression of the experience of the knowing, feeling 
and willing soul. Writing is the most meaningful expression of the menta- 
make-up of a man, and hence a careful study of a man's handwriting should 
reveal many of the characteristic qualities and tendencies of a particular 
individual. Klages’ philosophical justification of graphology has given 
a powerful impetus to the study and practice of graphology in Germany at 
the present time. It is to be specially noted that Klages is not much interested 
in the cheap and popular art of reading the handwriting, but he endeavours 
to build a theoretical system out of handwriting as one expression, among 
others, of the inner personality which seeks to manifest itself in various aspects, 
and through different channels. 

* Autdruckt-bttotgung writ Oeetattunge Kraft, p. IS. 
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Klages did not attract much attention in the initial stages of his philo¬ 
sophising, mainly because of unacademic method and emotional and senti¬ 
mental style, which largely employs the language of feeling instead of the 
language of logical concepts. Begun just at the beginning of this century, 
Klages’ work was known only to a few in 1910 ; but in 1925, however, it had 
to be recognised even in academic circles. To-day Klages' philosophy shows 
its influence on many different scientific disciplines such as psychology, 
psychiatry, medicine, religion, etc., and has occasioned enquiries and researches 
on many problems on the lines opened by his theoretical suggestions. His 
theory of hysteria as a split in instincts caused by Spirit, is judged to be as 
valuable as that of Kraepelin, Kretschmer and Freud. Prinzhorn and Deubel 
have done much to carry further the line of Klages’ thinking. 

The fundamental metaphysical thesis of Klages’ philosophy is the dis¬ 
sonance of Spirit and Life, and its corollary, the reality of Life and the unreality 
of Spirit. This thesis raises many critical issues. Firstly, is the criterion of 
reality here implied, namely, the real is what effects changes, a valid criterion ? 
Obviously not ; for, that which changes is liable to contradiction. Reality 
is described as what changes in time and space, and as Spirit does not change 
and is not in time and space, it is condemned as unreal. This description of 
reality only gi% r es an empirical mark of reality, and even if the Spirit is not 
Teal in the empirical sense, the possibility is not excluded of its being real in 
the truly metaphysical sense. That the Spirit is not in time and space and 
does not change, may not be its defect, but may be on the contrary, its glory 1 
Secondly, it looks like a veritable mystery, why such contrasted entities as 
Spirit and Life should come to be associated with each other in the concrete 
existence of a person. That Spirit and Life come to inhabit a personal 
existence cannot be merely an " accident ”, but must naturally indicate some 
higher cosmic purpose, as has been rightly pointed out by Dr. Deussen.* For 
cosmos comprises both Spirit and Life, and the dissonance between Spirit and 
Life cannot, therefore, be so exclusive as Klages has endeavoured to make out. 


* Klages ’ Krttik dee Get*tee, p. ISO, 



FINAL REPORT ON THE EXCAVATION IN THE 
MAHADEO HILLS. 

By Dr. G. R. Hunter, M.A., D.Phil., 

Robertson College, Jubbulpore, 

The work of excavating the rest of the floor of the shelter down to bed-rock 
was recommenced on March 4th, 1935, and continued down to April 6th, by 
which date the entire floor of the rock-shelter was exposed. The soil was 
sieved as before layer by layer, and area by area, and the finds sorted out, 
classified, and recorded. The details of operation will be found in the field 
notes (Appendix X) and the results obtained in the catalogue (Appendix XI) 
which should be read together with the field notes. The excavation was carried 
out at my own expense, and without the assistance of a trained surveyor ; 
consequently the figures regarding the depth of any particular layer of soil 
removed are only relatively, not absolutely, accurate. From time to time 
the 'actual depth of a particular point was checked by measurement with the 
datum line, while the depth of the bed-rock or floor of the cave was carefully 
measured from the datum, and the results recorded on a plan in contour 
(Appendix XII). On average it would appear that the depths of individual 
layers of soil removed recorded in the field notes should be diminished by 
one-third. 

In general it may be said that the new excavations do little more than 
confirm the conclusions provisionally recorded in my interim 1 report. No 
other skeleton was found ; and the fragments of the human skeleton reported 
on in para 5 of my interim report, when taken to London for examination 
were too fragmentary to permit of racial identification (Appendix XIII). 
The pottery, as usual found almost entirely within a few inches of the surface, 
i.e., in the fust fifth of the total depth of the deposits covering the floor, was 
collected together and submitted to Mr. K. de B. Codrington, of the Indian 
Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum for report. Unfortunately his report 
has not yet been received. A few fragments that seemed of more particular 
interest have been photographed (Plate HI, Fig. 6). One of these pieces 
has already been featured and discussed by Major Gordon in the Illustrated 
London News (Sept, 21st, 19S5). It is possible that the pottery of the cave 
may contain evidence of historic importance, but t>n this point I am not 
prepared to speak, not being a ceramic expert. If, however, Government 

1 See Nagpur University Journal, Vol. I. 
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intends to preserve my finds in some single centrally situated institution 
like the Museum at Nagpur, the pottery will no doubt receive expert attention 
at the hands of competent technicians in India at some future date. Tie 
same assumption applies to the bone fragments, the wood, charcoal, and 
other miscellaneous objects, regarding which I am not qualified to offer an 
opinion. 

The new excavations confirmed my previous conclusions on the following 
points:— 

(1) There is no sterile layer separating the modem stratum from the 
mesolithic stratum. The modern age with its pottery, beads, etc., follows 
immediately on the mesolithic with its microliths. Neolithic man is con¬ 
spicuous by his absence : not a single polished stone object or bone implement 
reminiscent of him was found anywhere in the deposits ; suggesting that in 
these mountain retreats mesolithic man lingered on until he was directly 
superseded by modern man. 

(2) There is no trace of pre-mesolithic occupation. Roughly speaking 
the mesolithic stratum occupies vertically two-fifths of the total deposits; 
i.e., when the deposits were at their maximum depth of approximately 5 feet, 
the modem layer, prolific in pottery, extends to a depth of 1 foot from the 
surface, the mesolithic layer lying from 2 to 4 feet. Below this came another 
two-fifths (at maximum a little over two feet) of absolutely sterile soil as far 
as man and his work was concerned. I conclude therefore provisionally, 
on the evidence of the one shelter that has been entirely excavated, that 
Palaeolithic man never inhabited the Mahadeo Hills. That is the answer 
to query (c) in para 8 of my interim report. Query (a) regarding the race 
of our mesolithic inhabitants must remain unanswered. Query ( b) will, I 
believe, be solved by the evidence I have now collected. 

Dividing the mesolithic stratum into three sections according to depth— 
upper, middle and lower—I have carefully tabled my finds, taking care to 
place the implements found in the same area at different levels in their correct 
sequence. The implements thus tabled have been photographed (Plates I and 
II, Figs. 2 to 5). To me it appears that there is a definite cultural development 
discernible in the technique of the flacking, leading to the evolution of pat¬ 
terns more exactly suited to the purposes determined. But to work the mat¬ 
ter out prolonged examination, comparison with other sites and consultation 
with other workers in the mesolithic field will be required. All I care to say at 
present is that I think I have secured unique evidence of the true sequence 
of mesolithic cultures in India. If so, the evidence will be not without interest 
in the determination of mesolithic cultural sequence in the world generally. 
Indeed it was for this purpose that I started my excavations in 1982 and j Q 
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this hope that, encouraged and assisted by my friend Professor Henry Balfour, 
F.R.S., I have continued. The classification given in the catalogue of the 
implements shown in the photographs is as regards serial numbers up to 48, 
Professor Balfour’s, as regards the remainder, my own. Professor Balfour 
would be glad to exchange certain of our implements for similar ones that 
he has collected from Tardenoisian and Capsian sites in Europe and Africa, 
and in the interest of our C.P. collection 1 would advise the exchange. 
I cannot conclude without mentioning the assistance I received from my wife 
who worked with me throughout the excavation, spending some two hundred 
and fifty hours in the cave, and who during the period when I was laid up 
by illness carried on the work in my absence. 

APPENDIX X. 

Field Notes. 

March 4th, 1935.—Revisited cave that formed subject of my interim report 
and continued exploration and excavation from the point where I had left 
off. Started with area D2-EX 14-11 (see plans given in interim report. 
Appendix V) Removed layer of two to three inches from depth of 126 cm. 
below datum on 14. In this area (Serial No. 48) as also in the next three 
(Serial Nos. 49 to 51) the layer removed consisted of red murrum and pebbles. 
In these four areas quartz flakes and implements were found (see Catalogue 
of present report, Appendix XI) but nothing else. 

Area D-H x 11-6 was now excavated (serial No. 52) and a layer, of 
from one to four inches thick, of soil lying above rocks was removed. Unfor¬ 
tunately with this layer had become mixed soil from under the adjoining 
rock-shelf along H, which had apparently been removed by some unauthorised 
person since the data of my earlier excavations. The charcoal and soil 
miscellaneous fragments found here probably all came from this rock-shelf. 
As for the layer itself it is highly probable that from it came the flakes and 
the quartz implement. The layar was at 133 cm. below datum on 11 x E, 
and 104 cm. b. if. on 11 x H. 

It will be noted that throughout the area excavated this day the surface 
at the commencement of operation lay from 40 to 50 cm. below the original 
surface ; and that except for No. 52 (which had been salted by admixture 
with rock-shelf soil, as already stated) practically nothing was found to con¬ 
nect with man except quartz flakes. Pottery was entirely absent. 

March 6th, 1935.—Removed rock# lying 10-6 xD-H, (53) exposing a 
layer of about 4* of soil (of which a sample was taken) lying under the smooth 
and level underside, of these rocks, and lying immediately upon the bed-rock 
of the cave . It Would seem that this layer antedated human occupation, being 
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absolutely sterile except for the presence of tree roots, living and decayed. 
The odd fragments of charcoal and flakes collected probably fell in from the 
adjoining rock-shelf in the process of removing the rocks. The rest of the 
rock-shelf soil was now removed and examined in two portions ; first the upper 
level (10-6 x H from about six to eighteen inches above bed-rock) (serial 
No. 54), and next the lower level from bed-rock to six (in places twelve) 
inches above bed-rock (serial No. 55) No.' 56. Excavated layer of 3 to 4* 
from 110 cm. below datum at 17 x F and from 93 cm. below datum at 17 x H 
in area F-H x 17-14. Found charcoal and flakes. No. 57. Excavated layer 
of 3 to 5* from 102 cm. b.d. at 20 x E and from 90 cm. b.d. at 20 x H, in 
area E-H x 20-17. 

March Gth, 1935.—Started to remove one foot from whole of area 
D-H X 20-10, the surface being now a fairly even slope, roughly cor¬ 
responding to slope of original surface, but 28 inches below it. In the portion 
D-H x 12-10 bed-rock was now reached. In this portion (serial No. 58) 
slabs of sandstone, lying nearly horizontally, were found to within three 
inches of bed-rock. Below these slabs came a layer of brown earth and small 
pebbles (see sample) lying undisturbed on the bed-rock. In the portion 
D-H x 20-12 (serial No. 59) quartz flakes were abundant, while in No. 58 
they were scarce. This is because 58, though the same depth below the 
surface was nearer to bed-rock than 59. It is clear that this cave was un¬ 
inhabited when the first layer of soil was deposited on the bed-rock of the 
cave. This layer is of zero depth at meridian 3 feet, is on average about 
3' deep at 6', and 4* at 12'. The level of greatest abundance of flakes in 
area 59 appeared to be at from 55 to 65 cm. below the original surface and 
from 60 to 25 cm. above bed-rock. 

Serial No. 60. Excavated area D|-G$ X 20-12 from previous level 
to bed-rock. The depth of the previous level (*.«., surface as left after 
excavation No. 59) below datum was noted, and was found to be as follows :— 
at 12 along D$ Cm. 153 b.d. along G£ Cm. 142 b.d. 
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from 60 to 75 cm. below the original surface, and from 7 to 60 cm. above 
bed-rock. Owing to the considerable depth beneath the original surface 
(nowhere less than GO cm.), it is not surprising that not a fragment of pottery 
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or even of bone or charcoal has been found. On the other hand, owing to 
the considerable depth of soil still to be excavated (in places as much as 
50 cm.), it is not surprising that the sterile layer was not immediately reach¬ 
ed, and that the first few inches removed from the portion DJ-GJ X 20-15 
yielded a fair number of flakes. In the course of this excavation a very large 
slab was removed, covering area 144—19 x DJ-G. Underneath it was 
a layer of earth from one to six inches deep lying flat on bed-rock. This 
layer was absolutely sterile, so that the sterile layer, which reached up to 
4" above bed-rock on 12', extended to 6* above bed-rock on 15. The slab 
in question, like other slabs mentioned in the interim report was 
apparently part of the original shelf which, having a smooth flat under¬ 
side, slid into its present position on the floor of the cave at some remote 
period, and there fractured into more or less rectangular pieces, imprisoning 
beneath it the soil then existing on the cave floor at a depth of from 0 to 
6", w’hich since then would appear to have remained undisturbed (except 
by roots and white ants) until to-day. The complete absence of human 
artefects suggests that the shelf fell before human habitation had 
commenced. 

March 1th, 1935.—Removed soil from alongside and under the over¬ 
hanging rock-shelf in area H~1 x 20-10 (serial No. 61) at a depth of from 
12 to 24" below original surface. 

Serial No. 63. Continued removal of soil from same area to a depth 
of 36". 

Serial No. 64. Removed block of stone lying at 13-10 x GJ-1 at a 
depth of 30" below the original surface to 2' above bed-rock on 10, and 
about 1' above bed-rock on 13. Underneath the stone block was a mass of 
tightly packed earth from 2 to 12* in depth lying on the bed-rock. It was 
not possible in sifting this earth to separate it from that which came away 
from the cliff wall when removing the stone block. It is this latter which 
probably accounts for the presence of the 6 flakes, 4 charcoal fragments, and 
one bone fragment. 

The entire section of the cave West of the trench was by now cleared to 
bed-rock. 

March 8th, 1935.—No work done in cave. Visited surface mesolithic 
site with Major Gordon. 

March 9th, 1935.—Commenced excavation of section lying East of trench 
—the area that had not been touched at the time of the Diwali 1934 or the 
earlier Christmas 1932 excavation. Removed a layer of one inch from the 
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surface in area J-E x 32 to the East wall of the cave (serial No. 65) which 
in this latitude lay along meridian 36*. 

Serial No. 66. Removed a layer of one inch from the surface in area 
G-J x 32 to the East wall. 

vSerial No. 67. Removed a layer of one inch from the surface in area 
D-G x 32 to the East wall. 

Serial No. 68. Removed a layer of one inch from the surface in area 
D-E x 29' 10"-32 (South wall of cave was reached at L). 

Serial No. 69. Removed a layer of one inch from the surface in area 
J-South wall x 29'10 ff “23' (trench). 

Serial No. 70. Removed a layer of one inch from the surface in area 
D-G X 29' I0"-24. 

Serial No. 71. Removed a layer of one inch from the surface in area 
B-D x 32 to 24* 

Serial No. 72. Removed a layer of one inch from the surface in area 
B-D x 32 to East wall. 

Serial No. 73. Removed a layer of one inch from the surface in area 
B-G X 24 to Trench, 

Serial No. 74. Removed a layer of one inch from the surface in area 
A-B X trench to East wall. 

Throughout this day’s excavation charcoal, bones and pottery were abun¬ 
dant along with the usual surface rubbish. The complete absence of quartz 
implements, and still more the almost complete absence of flakes (11 flakes 
and 1 core in all were found in the whole area East of the trench, «.<?., half 
of the entire cave in this first inch excavated) suggests strongly that the 
mesolithic culture had disappeared before this surface soil accumulated. The 
very few flakes that were found are readily accounted for by disturbance 
of the soil. Indeed, in view of the abundance of roots and white-ant houses 
honeycombing the soil, one would have expected to find more than eleven 
flakes brought up to the surface by disturbance. 

March 10 th t 1935 (Sunday).—No work done. I visited another cave 
with Major Gordon. 

March 1 1th, 1935.—Commenced removal of second layer of one inch in 
the section East of the trench. 

Serial No. 75. Removed a layer of one inch from previous level in area 
J-E x 32 to East wall. 

Serial No. 76. Removed a layer of one inch from previous level in area 
G-L x 32 to East wall. 
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Serial No. 77. Removed a layer of one inch from previous level in area 
D-G x 32 to East wall. 

Serial No. 78. Removed a layer of one inch from previous level in area 
D-E (South wall) x 32-29' 10'. 

Serial No. 79. Removed a layer of one inch from previous level in area 
J-South wall x 29' 10"-23 (trench) site of a hearth. 

March \2th, 1935.—Ill. No work in cave. 

March 13 th, 1935.—In view of the uniformity of the finds discovered in 
the excavations of March 9th and 11th, commenced removing 2 inches at 
a time from surface as left by those excavations. 

Serial No. 80. Removed a layer of two inches from previous level area 
G-J x 24 — 32. The soil in this area had been disturbed. A Hearth ? 

Serial No. 81. Removed a layer of two inches from previous level in area 
D-G X 24-32. 

Serial No. 82. Removed a layer of two inches from previous level in area 
A-D x 23-32. Charcoal very abundant. 

Serial No. 83. Removed a layer of two inches from previous level in area 
A-D X 32-35 (East wall). 

Serial No. 84. Removed a layer of two inches from previous level in area 
D-G X 33-35 (East wall). 

Serial No. 85. Removed a layer of two inches from previous level in area 
G-E x 33-35 (East wall). 

Serial No. 86. Removed a layer of two inches from previous level in area 
J-E X 24-32. 

In the layer excavated this day charcoal, ash, calcinated bone fragments 
and fragments of crab shell were found in close association. They were 
clearly the remains of a meal, and according to my coolies, of a typically 
Kurlsu meal. The paucity of flakes (13 in all) suggests that we are still 
above the mesolithic stratum. 

March 14 th, 1935.—Continued excavation of the same section (East of 
trench) to the depth of 2' below the surface exposed by the previous 
excavations. 

Serial No. 87, G-J X 24-33 Removed a layer of 2 inches. 

Serial No. 88. D-G X 24-33 Removed a layer of two inches. The earth 
here was grey-brown (see sample). 

Serial No. 89. A-D x 24-33. Removed a layer of two inches. 

Serial No. 90, A-D x 33-35. Removed a layer of two inches. 
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Serial No. 91. D-G x 33-35. Removed a layer of two inches. 

Serial No. 92. G-D x 33-35. Removed a layer of two inches. 

Serial No. 93. J-D (South wall) x 24-33. Removed a layer of two 
inches. 

March \Uh, 1935.—Ill. No work in cave. 

March 16 th, 1935.—Ill. Excavation carried on by coolies under superin¬ 
tendence of my head cooli, Babulal. Continued excavation of same section 
to the depth of two inches below the surface exposed by previous excavation. 

Serial No. 94. J—L (South wall) x 24-32, Removed a layer of 
two inches. 

Serial No. 95. G-J x 24 - 32. Removed a layer of two inches. 

Serial No. 96. D-G x 24 - 32. Removed a layer of two inches. 

Serial No. 97. A-D x 24-32 Removed a layer of two inches. The 
relative abundance of flakes in this area (20) suggests that here the true 
mesolithic level has now been reached. But it must be noted that along 
A x 24-27 the cave deposits are already steeply sloping to their outer 
edge, and that probably several inches of the original surface in this area 
has been removed by erosion and disturbance, so that the true depth of this 
layer beneath the original surface is greater than would appear from its depth 
beneath the surface existing at the commencement of my excavations. 

Serial No. 98. A-D x 32-35. Removed a layer of two inches. The 
note in the previous para refers also to the find of flakes in this area, but to 
a lesser degree, the slope towards the outer edge being less pronounced. 

Serial No. 99. D-I, (South wall) x 32-35. Removed a layer of three 
inches. 

March llth, 1935.—In view of the uniformity of the finds discovered 
when excavating in layers of two inches (and even three inches in case of 
No. 99), commenced removing three inches at a time. As I was still 
ill excavation was carried on by coolies under Mrs. Hunter on this and 
succeeding days. 

Serial No. 100. D-J x 24-32. Removed a layer of two or three inches. 

Serial No. 102. A-D x 24-32. Removed a layer of three inches. 

Serial No. 103. D-D (South wall) x 32-35. Removed a layer of two 
or three inches. 

March 18 th, 1935.—Continued excavation of same section to a depth of 
three inches below the level exposed on 17th. 

Serial No, 104, A-D x 24-32. Removed a layer of three inches. 
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Serial No. 105. A-D x 32-35. Removed a layer of three inches. 

Serial No. 106. D-G X 24-32. Removed a layer of three inches. 

Serial No. 107. G-J X 24-32. Removed a layer of three inches. 

Serial No. 108. D-D x 32-35. Removed a layer of three inches. 

March 1 9th. 1935.—Continued excavation of same section to a depth of 
four inches below the level exposed on 10th inst. 

Serial No. 109. A-D x 24-32. Removed a layer of four inches. 

Serial No. 110. D-G x 24-32. Removed a layer of four inches. 

Serial No. 111. G-J X 24-32. Removed a layer of four inches. 

March 20$, 1935.—No work done in cave. 

March 2lx/, 1935.—Continued excavation of same areas as on 19th instant 
to a further depth of four inches. 

.Serial No. 112. A-D X 24-32. Removed a layer of four inches. 

Serial No. 113. D-G x 24-32. Rrmoved a layer of four inches. 

Serial No. 114. G-J X 24-32. Removed a layer of four inches. 

March 22nd, 1935.— Continued excavation of the area excavated on 21st 
instant to further depth of four inches, and of the area D-D x 32-35 to 
a depth of four inches below level exposed on 18th instant. 

Serial No. 115. A-D x 24-32. Removed a layer of four inches. 

Serial No. 116. D-G X 24-32. Removed a layer of four inches. 

Serial No. 117. G-J X 24-32. Removed a layer of four inches. 

Serial No. 118. D-D X 32-35. Removed a layer of four inches. 

We have now reached the true mesolithic layer in Nos. 116, 117 and 118, 
as is clear from the abundance of flakes, and paucity of other objects. Pottery 
was represented only by the two fragments in 118. In the case of 115, the 
true mesolithic was probably reached at the end of the day’s excavation, but 
not at the beginning, as is clear from the presence of the eleven beads, which 
almost certainly form part of a necklace along with those excavated the 
previous day in the same locality (see Nos. 112, 113 in Catalogue). 

March 23rd, 1935.—Before continuing excavation the depth of soil remov¬ 
ed hitherto was checked by measuring the depth of the now-exposed surface 
below datum at the points 32 x D and 24 x D. This was found to be twenty- 
four inches and twenty-five inches respectively, whereas on the original surface 
the points lay respectively six and fifteen inches below datum. It was thus 
dear that at D X 32 some eighteen inches in all had been removed, but at 
D X 24 only eleven inches; whereas according to record some twenty-six 
inches had been uniformly removed. The recorded figures must be reduced 
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in proportion accordingly. By this time practically nothing was leftSonth 
of line J, in which area bed-rock had been reached at depths of from zero to 
fourteen inches below the original surface, as now revealed by accurate measure¬ 
ment from bed-rock to datum. Similarly the area H. J. East of 32 was now 
bare to bed-rock. For neither the South nor the East walls were found to be 
perpendicular, but, on the contrary, shelving. 

Serial No. 119. A-D X 24-32. Removed a layer of six inches from 
level reached on 22nd instant. 

Serial No. 120. D-G x 24-32. Removed a layer of six inches, con¬ 
sisting mostly of rock that had to be dislodged. Consequently no finds 
beyond a few fragments of charcoal in rock)' interstices. 

Serial No. 121. G-J x 24-33 (East wall). Removed a layer of six 
inches. Mostly rock that had to be broken up and dislodged. 

Serial No. 122. J-I, x 32-35. Removed last handfuls of soil from 
this area to bed-rock in an 18* deep fissure in the floor. 

March 2ith, 1935.—Continued excavation in that part of the section 
(East of trench) where soil still remained to be excavated, removing a layer 
of six inches at a time. 

Serial No. 123. A-D x 32-35. Removed a layer of six inches. 

Serial No. 124. D-G x 32-35. Removed a layer of six inches. 

Serial No. 125. A-D x 24-32. Removed a layer of six inches. 

Serial No. 126. G-J x 24-32. Removed a layer of six inches. 

Nothing was found in this area, or in area D-G x 24-32, which was 
similarly excavated to six inches. The soil sample from No. 126 was taken 
at 334* below datum. 

March 25th, 1935.—Continued excavation to a depth of six inches below 
the level reached on 24th instant. 

Serial No. 127. A-D x 243-5. Removed a layer of six inches. 

.Serial No. 128. D-H x 32-35. Removed a layer of six inches. 

Serial No. 129. G-J x 24-35. Removed a layer of six inches. 

Area D-G X 24-32 was occupied by rock and yielded nothing. 

March 25th, 1935—Continued excavation to a depth of six inches below 
the level reached on 25th instant. 

Serial No. 130. A-D x 24-32. Removed a layer of six inches. 

Serial No. 131. D-H X 32-35. Removed a layer of six inches. 

Serial No. 132. The packet in which the contents of this number were 
brought up from the cave contained two dockets, one giving the area as 
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“ A-D x 24-32 excavated on 23-3-35,” the other " G-J x 24-32 excavated 
on 26-3-35”. One of the dockets got enclosed in error. I think the second 
is the correct one. Area A-D x 32-35 was occupied by rock, and yielded 
nothing; Do. Area D-G X 24-32 ; while the whole of G-J X 32-35 was 
now cleared to bed-rock. So also was most of the area D-G x 32-35. 
Consequently, the area of excavation being thus shrunk, it was decided to 
amalgamate the areas in later excavations. 

March 27th, 1935.—Serial No. 133. Removed a layer of six inches from 
previous level in what remained of area A-J X 24-35. 

March 28 th, 1935.—Serial No. 134. Removed a layer of six inches from 
previous level in same area A-J X 24-35. 

March 29 th, 1935.—Serial No. 135. Removed a layer of six inches from 
previous level in previous area. 

March 60th, 1935.—Serial No. 136. Removed a layer of six inches from 
previous level in previous area. 

March 31 st, 1935.—Serial No. 137. Removed a layer of six inches from 
previous level in previous area. 

April 1st, 1935. Serial No. 138. Removed a layer of six inches from 
previous level in previous area. 

April 2nd, 1935. No work done in cave. 

April 3rd, 1935. Excavated outer Northern slope of cave floor, 
O-A X 25-21 (trench), to a depth of 18 inches from the surface (Serial 
No. 139). Removed rocks lying close above bed-rock in area D-G x 24-27. 
Probably part of the fallen shelf referred to above (March 6th, serial 
Nos. 58-60). Underneath was found a layer of earth resting on bed-rock 
(which was found at five feet below datum) (serial No. 140). And nothing 
else was found in this layer except fragments of decayed root and three flakes 
which probably belong to the level above the rocks, and fell in from the in¬ 
terstices between the rocks at the time of removing the latter. In other 
words, the bed-rock layer in this area East of the Trench was sterile, as in 
the section West of the Trench. 

April 4 th, 1935.—No work done in cave. 

April 5 th, 6th, 1935.—Removed rocks lying above bed-rock in remaining 
areas East of the trench (i.e., other than area D-G x 24-27). Found 
26 flakes and one core (?) in layer of soil resting on bed-rock, all of which had 
probably found their way into the interstices between the rocks in the course 
of centuries, and from the interstices to the bed-rock soil below the rocks 
at the moment of our removal of the latter. As the rocks had to be broken 
up with the sledge-hammer and removed with the aid of iron-bars, it will 
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be easily understood that disturbance of the bed-rock layer was in places 
inevitable, with consequential impossibility of distinguishing what had fallen 
in during the disturbance from what was probably in situ (serial No. 141). 
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Catalogue . 


8. No.* 

Quartz implements 

Flakes 

Quartz 

Other objects 

48 

.. *. 

6 

.... 

49 

* . . * 

8 


60 

3 ( l A lunette 
< 1 Orescent (broken) 
1.1 Orescent-Trapeze 

36 

.... 

61 

2 Annettes 

22 and 
one core 

One small charcoal and one shell 
fragment. 

52 

1 Curved al^nette 

12 

Miscellaneous,! abundant charcoal. 

53 

.. *. 

7 

1 charcoal fragment, sample of soil. 

54 

65 

.... 

4 

6 

Miscellaneous, and 1 large bone 
fragment. 

Miscellaneous, charcoal abundant. 

56 

.... 

44 

Mainly charcoal. 

57 

1 Al6nette 

19 and 
one core 

A few small bone fragments. 

68 

.... 

12 

Home charcoal, two small bone 
fragments, sample of soil. 

59 

4 | 3 Aldnettes 
\ 1 Crescent 

156 

One or two small fragments of 
bone and charcoal. 

60 

1 Curved a lunette 

58 

Sample of decayed root. 

61 

.... 

15 

Miscellaneous, several bone frag¬ 
ments. 

62 

1 Aknette 

26 

Miscellaneous, charcoal and some 


small bone fragments* 


* The Serial Number is taken from the Field Notes* It will also be found marked 
on the container or wrapper of the finds concerred. The series starts with No, 48 in 
continuation of my interim report. The finds are in the Nagpur Museum* 

t The term ‘ Miscellaneous * signifies fragment of pottery, bone shell, charcoal. 
As these were invariably found together at the upper levels, and in disturbed areas 
(such as the vicinity of the rock shelf) in roughly the same proportions as in the earlier 
excavation (see Appendix VI Interim Beport) it seemed a waste of time to sort out and 
catalogue separately the bone splinters, charcoal cinders, pottery fragments, etc. The 
pottery has, except for very small fragments left as samples, been removed and 
collected separately into one box in order to facilitate study by experts* 
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S* No. 

Quartz implement# 

Flakes 

Quartz 

Other objects 

03 


7 

One small piece of petrified bone, 
2 small pieces of charcoal. 

64 


0 

One small piece of petrified bone, 
4 very small pieces of charcoal. 

05 


. . 

Miscellaneous. 

00 


1 

Miscellaneous, abundant charcoal. 

07 


2 

Miscellaneous, abundant charcoal. 

08 


.. 

Micsellaneous, abundant charcoal. 

09 


3 

Miscellaneous, abundant charcoal. 
One large bone fragment. One 
bead. 

70 


- 

Miscellaneous, 4 beads. One large 
bone fragment. 

71 


1 core Some bone and charcoal. 

72 


1 

Miscellaneous, mostly charcoal. 

73 


2 

Miscellaneous, abundant charcoal. 

74 


2 

Miscellaneous, mostly charcoal. 

75 



Miscellaneous, abundant charcoal. 

76 



Abundant charcoal, some bone 
fragments. Miscellaneous. 

77 


,. 

Miscellaneous, abundant charcoal. 

78 


.. 

Mostly bone and charcoal. 

79 



Abundant ash and charcoal, and 
miscellaneous. 

80 


4 

Miscellaneous, abundant ash. 

81 


2 

Miscellaneous, abundant bone, ash 
and charcoal. 

82 


.. 

Charcoal very abundant. 

83 


0 

Charcoal abundant. Small bone 
fragments. 

84 


• • 

Charcoal abundant, miscellaneous. 
Several bone fragments of 
medium size. 

85 



Miscellaneous, abundant charcoal, 
ash and bone. 

80 


1 

Miscellaneous, abundant cliarooal 
and bone. 

87 

MM 


Charcoal abundant, miscellaneous. 
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S. No. Quartz implements 

88 

89 .... 

90 .... 

91 .... 

92 .... 

93 

94 

95 .... 

96 .... 

97 .... 

08 

99 

100 

101 
' 102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 1 Annette 

109 


Flakes 

Quarts 

4 


7 


1 


20 

9 


12 


12 


Other objects 


Charcoal abundant. One bead frag¬ 
ment. Miscellaneous, mainly 
bone fragments. 

Charcoal abundant, petrified bone. 

A few miscellaneous fragments. 

Bone (some petrified) and charcoal. 

Miscellaneotis. Charcoal abundant. 

Miscellaneous. Two large sandstone 
fragments. 

Miscellaneous. 

Sandstone fragment: Possibly 

artefact. Miscellaneous. Char¬ 
coal abundant. One medium 
size bead. 

Miscellaneous, charcoal abundant. 

Miscellaneous, shell and bone, 2 
large lumps of charcoal. 

Miscellaneous. One large lump of 
charcoal. 

Charcoal, bone and shell. 

Charcoal moderate, bone abundant, 
1 sandstone arte feet (?). Mis¬ 
cellaneous. 

Large fragments of bone and char¬ 
coal. 


10 Miscellaneous, several bone frag¬ 

ments. 

12 Miscellaneous, abundant. One 

bead. 

16 Miscellaneous (Bone, Charcoal). 

Soil sample. 

.. Miscellaneous, chiefly bone frag¬ 

ments, soil sample. 

.. Miscellaneous, soil sample. 

.. One bead. Bone fragments. Soil 

sample. 

16 Chiefly bone fragments. Soil 

sample. 

19 Large bone fragment and mis¬ 

cellaneous. 


U0 


J 


Miscellaneous. 
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8. No. 

Quartz implements 

Quartz 

Flake? 

Other objects 

Ill 

2 11 Al4nette 

7 

Shell. Bone fragments. 


1 1 Scraper 



112 


24 

4 beads, miscellaneous. Large piece 
of charcoal. 

113 

1 Failure 

17 

A few bone fragments, 2 beads. 

114 

.... 

6 

Mostly bone fragments. 

115 

1 Annette 

29 (all 
small) 

11 Beads, bone, miscellaneous. 

110 

1 f 1 Curved al6nette 
v 1 Crescent 
(.2 Scalene 

73 

A few miscellaneous fragments. 

117 

.... 

22 

Charcoal. 

113 

2 A lunettes (one broken) 

41 

2 small pottery fragments. 

110 

2 f 1 Annette 
| 1 failure (?) 

80 

1 Bead. Miscellaneous, seeds (?) 
found in house of white-ants. 

120 

.... 

*• 

A few charcoal fragments. Soil 
sample. 

121 

.... 

6 

Charcoal fragments. 

122 

.... 

1 

2 charcoal and 1 bone fragment. 

123 

2 i 1 Curved atenette 
\ 1 Annette (broken) 

29 

Miscellaneous, one bead. 

124 

3 I 2 Annettes 

\ X Isosceles (minute) 

18 

1 bone fragment. 

125 

1 Isosceles (minute) 

99 

Miscellaneous, abundant bones. 

126 

.... 


Soil sample (Sterile). 

127 

* • « 9 

58 

A few miscellaneous fragments. 

128 

2 j 1 Trapeze 

\ 1 Scalene (retouched on both 
the long side*). 

52 

A few miscellaneous fragments. 
Soil sample. 

120 

... * 

10 

Mostly charcoal. 

130 

5 ( 1 Large atenette (broken) 

J 1 Annette (broken) (?) 

] 2 Scalenes 
ll Scraper (?) 

92 

A few bone and miscellaneous 
fragments, medium to small. 

131 

1 Annette 

36 

A few very small pottery and bone 
fragments. 

132 

2 j 1 Aldnette 
( 1 Failure 

11 

One small bone fragment* 
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S. No 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

HO 

HI 

142 

143 

HI 


Quartz implements Flakes 

7 fl Bcraper (large) 145 

| 1 Annette (small) 

| 1 Crescent (small) 

\ 1 Orescent-scalene (meditim) 

1 Scalene (medium) 

| 1 Scale no-isosceles (medium) 

11 Isosceles (medium) 

3 f 1 feraper (medium) 189 

1 2 Al^nettes (?) 


10 fl Hcrapcr (medium) 327 

I 3 A16nettes (small) 

I 2 Curved-scalene 
S Al6nettes (medium) 

1 1 Scalene (small) 

I 1 Isosceles (small) 

( 2 Crescents (minute) 

1 Curved a lunette (large) 96 


49 

2 (1 A16nette (broken) 57 

1 1 Crescent prepared for re¬ 
touching, but not retouched 


Other objects 

Bone fragments, charcoal frag¬ 
ment. Petrified bone fragment. 
Miscellaneous, Farth sample. 


A few miscellaneous fragments. 
Two small bone fragments, one 
charcoal fragment. 

Few miscellaneous fragments 
(shell, hone, charcoal, pottery). 
Horse’s (?) teeth. 


Miscellaneous, fairly abundant 
bone and charcoal ; teeth. 

A few bone fragments. 

A few bone fragments. 


Miscellaneous; mostly bone frag¬ 
ments. Teeth. 

Soil sample. 


7 

.... 3 

.... 26 and 

1 core 

Sample of surface soil from “ nullah ’* section of Christmas 1932 excavation. 

Miscellaneous finds among surface soil fallen into trench since excavation of 
Diwali 1934. 

Sample of sieved surface soil, taken from surface to one inch below it, in section 
Fast of Tiench. 
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EAST 

A B C J3 E F G H 


T K L. M 


r iaMra>; ri 'BBaiaaiaBBBP’ri jbi 

|«»anttaiaMaBBaR>.''aaBBa*aaa»k«a*ikaaaafiit'Bk.< rm<i .khji . . 

lataaaaaiMnaaaaaBk.^aaaaaaaaak.aaaaaaaaaa 

iHRBBaaaa : < 4 ,, <aautak^*M*M*ak'*i****»ak^aaiaKapaa>a '■■•K'H(-aiaia>aaiiiaaaiHHIi 
U««aNMh^4k'«H»aaaak'«aaaiaBa k '«>«a*Maaaa'aBaMaaaaaB^aBi.'i..iaaiaaaiiaaBaaaiaBaaaa 
I NaaaaaaBi*BBiB.'BBaaaaaw.'«aaaaawak. «»■■■>»■».'aaaaaaaBaaB^aaaT^^anaaaaBaaaaaaaiBaaaaMa 

LMMM^^^^M||a|||M||M||yM|MH|||||W|BM|||Ba|||||||||B|||Ha 


^IBRBIIIIBBI 


?S ajja5Ba5?ja5jBjS^5ajjaS^j8!jaSBf 


Lbbbbm 
[aaaml 

laaiaa 

.Haaaifi 

•Bi jiaBaBaiBia BBaaaaaBa* 
bb» ■.BBiBBaini aa*ia«aafiai| 
'Baa aaaaaaaar -iaaaaaaaa«iil 

|BBai«»BBa«l - *■■>•■■■!■■ 
BwaaiBBf-aaBBBaiBaaH 
|BBBaBBB~Baan«aaaaa|i 
•SaM«ait^aaaM«aaaa*i 


iBaaBBaBBRIBaBBh ^■BBBBBB^BBBaBBB^'*BBBBBBBBB^ a «aiBBaaBBBBIB^8BB'vi JBBBBBBHBBB^BBaBaBBBal 

la«aaBafBaBBBBBB' > BaaaaaB>.''aaBBBiBj«BRBBBiRflik^aaaaBBRBaL«BB( »aiiBaiaiart||M|M|l 
lwBBaBBaa«BBaBaBBv < 'aaaaaaaa.''aBaBaBaB^aBaBHBaaB L 'BaNHaBatBMMMaMMHHMHH 
liiBaaiiiaaaBRiaBa^aaaaBaaakBBRBaaafe.aiaaaaBaBLBkaaaaflHMHHHBHMMMII 

laiiaBBlIBBBBMKNBXk 'iaBBilBBfc''BtBBBBBfc 'BaaBIBBIB^BBBBBBBkBI aaBBBBBBV'aBBaHfBBHa 

8aia«*aa*M«aaanB*«iB»^aBBBB|B» ^aaaaaaaaL tBkaaaaaa'aaaaaaa^B aNanBaatr BBRaaBiaiBH 
■•BjiailBIBBVIiaBiaiaBaBIBiBlliai|liaaBH||HWMHHMHMiiHHHHHH|HHd 

naaiaaaaaaaaaaaaaaBBBvaaiaBaaai'iaiaaaaalHH. 

Baaaaaaa»aaaBaa»aaaaaia^iiaBaaaa5aaaaaaBaaB laaaaaaaal _ 

■ttaBBBRRBaaaaaaMiaaaaakiaaiaaaa ■KBBRiaaa»Biki«aaaaaaiLkBBaar oaiaBBiaB* 
lBBBMaaaaBaaMaaBiaaa«aBBai'aaaBBBa ■■BaaBaaBBaak BBBapBBBNk bbbb- oaaaiaaaiHMHMH 
UiBaBaaaBaaaF* : t^s>iaBBaBBiiBaBaiiEB*RaBflBBBiaak'BBBBBBBB,'BBa- aaaBBBRBaak •*•»*«»*•■ 
|BaBBaaaaBBBaaaaBaaBPBp»||^pia«K«fiaaaaBaBBB«aBB.'B»aHse^@.'Baa- BBaBBBBaiiB RBBiaaaaBBl 

HBaaaaaiMa«a«Raaiiwiafiifi*iaaaaaaaaaBaaa»BBaaaBi. , BaBaBBa('BF--iaaBBiMM|MIMHMHfli 
■aaaaBBia*iaaBaai»aa>ai|k«|iaiii|MMMHHMBiiMMHHMd 

BaBBaBaaBBBaBBaBtaaBBBBBiiB^BaBa^ai] 

BRHBMBBaBHBMlBBiBBaBaBBlmaBikBliH 
RRBBHBMBBBBBBBaBBaBaMMMBai'Wlaikia^ 

a aia a ■ a a a a a aaaaa a aa a a a bb a a mm bb:> a 

aaaaaBB vmb a aa aa a a aaa aa a bSbbb va asaa a>k BBaaiBiBHn^BT^aaaFnmaaBBiiaaaiaal 
BaaaaBaij»»-'BaaiBa»a»Baaa*aaarBa5*aaaa"»iaaaBaif"Nu-, k:is 4«'.' , 'TaaBftaaiiia] 

•BaBaBaiHaRkk'BBkiBiB«MaiaBBBtBBMaMBBkiaaBkaBBariBV4kBBaaaBBMH 

BwkBBHkNkMkkkkaBkBkWkaakaBkkiiBiBBRBaBkiiaBBBikBMBr jaaaaaaaBaaaaaaj 
|BaaBBaaBaaBaaa l 'aaaaaaaaa»BaaBi'BBBBBBBaaaik'*aaBaBBi ’.r.' BBaBBaaaaaBaaai] 
laaaaaaiaBaaaaak naaBaaiaBaBBaa* *BiR«k*(kin '■iikkt^r- l kkia«ikk£«kaakr 
laaaaBBBaBBaaaaBaaaBBBBiaaBaBaBaBaBaaaaBaaaa^aaaaa-^aaaaBBaaaBaiaaai-WHH 
BBBaaaaaaBBSBBBBB*BaiBiaBB«BBBfiBBBkva»BBMBkr<iBB. BBaaBBuriaBBaar-aMBi 
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APPENDIX XIII. 


University of London , 
University College , 
Gower Street , London , W.C, I. 

Galton Laboratory . 

Report of Human Skeletal Remains excavated in a Rock-shelter near 
Pachmarhi, Central Provinces. 

The fragments apparently belonged to a single individual who was 
certainly immature (as the proximal end of a humerus shows the head not 
united to the shaft), and probably between 13 and 17 years of age. No one 
of the long bones is complete, but sufficient of the right femur is preserved 
to give, as a rough estimate, a stature of 150 cm. (4' 11"). No fragments 
which could be assigned to the skull with certainty were found, and the 
vertebra and pelvis are also unrepresented, as far as could be seen from 
a somewhat superficial examination. Careful restoration of the fragments 
would be unlikely to lead to any further information of interest or to 
furnish a single complete bone. Nothing can be said about the racial 
affinities of the individual. 

(Sd.) G. M. Morant, 

23rd July 1936 . 
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BYRONIC SATIRE. 


By Boman H. Mehta, B.A. (Cantab.), 

King Edti'ard College, Amraoti. 

Humbert Wolfe’s remark that "Byron writes better poetry but worse satire 
than Pope ’’ echoes the traditional distinction between poetry and satire. 
This distinction springs from the romantic preconceptions regarding poetry 
and a digression from the subject-matter of this paper is necessary in order 
to clarify the fundamental issue at stake inherent in Wolfe’s remark. 

It would be paradoxical to call Byron both a romantic and a satirist 
for the romantic mood cannot admit of the satiric vein, which would be 
definitely unhealthy for its development, according to romantic standards. 
The romantic preconceptions were limited as regards the themes, the material 
and even the modes in poetry. To attempt to define them is to run the risk 
of misrepresenting them for, as Dr. Deavis says, "it is largely in their being 
vague and undefined that their power has lain ”. As early as 1756, Joseph 
Wartou, in the “ Dedication” of the " Essay of the Genius and Writings 
of Pope ”, outlines the assumptions which were to govern the romantic 
taste. He writes : " The sublime and the pathetic are the two chief nerves 
of all genuine poetry. What is there transcendently sublime or pathetic 
in Pope”. Then in the early nineteenth century we find Lockhart writing 
in the Edinburgh Review : " It is the cant of our day that Johnson was no 
poet. To be sure they say the same of Pope and hint occasionally even of 
Dryden ”. With Arnold and his age these assumptions are firmly entrench¬ 
ed and naively Arnold questions " whether Dryden and Pope are poetical 
classics ” and dismisses them as “ classics of prose ”. In his essay on Gray 
he is more emphatic : ” The difference between genuine poetry and the 
poetry of Dryden, Pope and all their school is briefly this: their poetry is 
composed and conceived in their wits; genuine poetry is composed and 
conceived in the soul ”. Herein lies the typical prejudice of the nineteenth 
century denying poetry any status if it was outside the Miltonic dictum of 
being " simple, sensuous and passionate The correct poetical response 
for the Victorian was to be " moved ” by the tender, the exalted or the 
poignant. Hence a response resulting from the satiric emotion would be 
outside the pale of " pure poetry With such prepossessions it is 
difficult to enjoy Byron and much less Pope. To do so we must pass 
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beyond the limitations of the nineteenth century as Mr. Eliot rightly 
advises us to do. 

If poetry is the storehouse of traditional values, if we think it to be the 
great and creative force coalescing a variety of elements into a whole in 
short forging ” multiety in unity ”, which Coleridge insisted upon, then satire 
is a complement to this type of poetry. The motif which encourages the 
satirist to write is to express antipathy with the desire to defame the object 
satirised—the notion that a satirist should necessarily be a moralist has been 
convincingly exploded by Mr. Wyndham L,ewis in Men Without Art ”. 
Such emotions found no room in the romantic conception—the " negative ” 
emotions, as Mr. Edgel Rickword calls them, due to “ social queasiness”; 
and he says : " The poetry of the negative emotions, of those arising from 
the disgust of the object, provides the means for a whole series of responses 
in parts of the mind which have been lying fallow for nearly two hundred 
years. ” As Mr. Eliot suggests : "Those who object to the artificiality of 
Milton or Dry den sometimes tell us to * look into our hearts and write But 
that is not enough ; Racine and Donne looked into a good deal more than the 
heart. One must look into the cerebral cortex, the nervous system, and the 
digestive tracts.” It is the absence of such elements that has banished 
poetry from the general reading public and circumscribed its influence to 
the arm-chair philistines. But if we are to take poetry seriously, if we desire 
it to affect our attitude towards external environment, then we have 
to set aside the limitations of taste set up by Arnold. It must be 
admitted that poetry makes use of a variety of impulses—' negative * and 
otherwise. To quote Dr. Richards ; " Irony in this sense consists in the 
bringing in of the opposite impulses, the complementary impulses ; that is 
why irony itself is so constantly a characteristic of poetry which is. ” There 
must exist the critical shifts and interplay of a variety of responses without 
affecting our total response to the poem. With Dryden, Pope and even 
Byron it was possible to do so; a metaphysical could always be both pass¬ 
ionate and ironic, but a nineteenth century poet in order to be serious coilld 
only be solemn and pompous unlike Shakespeare, who at his best and tragic 
moments, could easily introduce the ludicrous without blurring the total effect, 
in fact, thereby, heightening it, e.g ., in “ Dear”. We, then, start with the 
premise that satire of the highest order can also be poetry of the highest order. 
We are not concerned with the material of the satirist but how he converts 
it into poetry, as Mr. Eliot pointed out in the case of Dryden. 

In the light of such an approach Humbert Wolfe's remark stated above 
is an irrelevant detraction. And we shall approach Byron as an eminent 
satirist and therefore an eminent poet. 
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" English Bards and Scotch Reviewers " was Byron's first attempt in 
satiric verse. It is an attempt to amalgamate the view-points of Churchill’s 
" Apology " and Gifford's " Baviad ", Like the former it is meant to chastise 
the hostile critics—"usurpers on the throne of taste"—and like the latter 
to pour ridicule on contemporary poets, for " Our bards and critics are so 
much alike". The young poet protests against the "swarm of idiots" 
infesting literature, laments at the decadent state of contemporary poetry, 
and finally arrogates to himself the right of defending morals. " Zeal for 
her honour bade me here engage." But apart from such pretensions the 
poem has nothing to offer ; it suffers from an absence of coherence and logic 
and is weakest where it could have been most effective, c.e., in the passage 
directed against Jeffreys. Unlike Pope in the ' Dunciad ", Byron fails to 
realise the situation in which his victims would appear ludicrous, whereas 
Pope while annihilating the nonenties of his day, is like Gulliver among the 
Liliputians, Byron may be compared to Gulliver in the country of the 
Brobclingnags, Pope’s complexity results from a fusion of satiric 
tones beyond Byron's scope. Pope could be elegant, serious and even 
insolent without being inane. He could also be profound as Byron never is. 
As Goethe puts it : " The moment he reflects he is a child. " 

On the other hand, Byron is passionate in a sense in which Pope never is. 
Like Donne and Marlowe, Byron shocks and startles and also enchants his 
age by the challenge which his poetiy offers to the accepted moral conven¬ 
tions, disturbing the scale of values. Pope presents in his poetry the 
stability and the values on which the civilization of his age rests and this 
stability is evidenced in the ' good form ' of his craftsmanship. During the 
Regency the state of affairs is different and Byron depicts the dissoluteness, 
the moral decay, the absence of standards and disruption in the body politic. 
Such phenomena Byron finds incompatible. And again and again Byron's 
stormy nature revolts at them and prophesies change ;— 

But never mind ;—*God save the king !’ and kings l 
For if he don't, I doubt if men will longer— 

I think I hear a little bird, who sings 
The people by and by will be stronger 
The veriest jade will wince whose harness wrings 
So much into the raw as quite to wrong her 
Beyond the rules of posting,—and the mob 
At last fall sick of imitating Job,” 

—(“Don Juan”, VIII, 50.) 

This remark is Chaucerian in its simplicity and it does not contain merely the 
idealist's hope of a new order—it must be remembered that Byron was a prac¬ 
tical politician whose speeches in the House of Lords were seldom welcome and 
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who had taken an active part in the affairs of Greece. For the next stanza 
shows his personal knowledge of mass movements and mob psychology:— 

” At first it grumbles, then it swears, and then 
lake David, flings smooth pebbles 'gainst a giant; 

At last it takes to weappns such as men 

Snatch when despair makes human heart less pliant. 

Then comes the * tug of war * ;—’t will come again, 

I rather doubt it ; and I would fain say ‘Fic on’t,’ 

If I had not perceived that revolution 

Alone can save the earth from earth’s pollution.” 

In the “ Age of Bronze, ” lie analyses the causes of ‘ earth’s pollution 
The robber barons, the slum landlords at the expense of the populace desire 
to maintain and increase their power; devise methods to camouflage their 
ignoble aims ; foster patriotic feelings for their mercenary gains, in short, 
they want to control finance and to cloak their malicious designs, detract 
the attention of the mob from the real issues by waging wars :— 

” Year after year thoy voted cent per cent. 

Blood, sweat, and tear—wrung millions—why for rent l 
They roared, they dined, they drank, they swore, they meant 
To die for England—why then live ?—for rent! 

The peace has made one general malcontent 
Of these high-market patriots ; war was rent 1 
Their love of country, millions all mispent. 

How reconcile ? by reconciling rent! 

And will they not repay the treasures lent ? 

No : down with everything, and up with rent! 

Their good, ill, health, wealth, joy, or discontent, 

Being, end, aim, religion,—rent, rent, rent I,” 

—(" The Age of Bronze ”, 1*) 

Such an exposure of the economic exploitation in England is devastating and 
Byron gets his best effect through documenting the facts with the malicious 
motives of the war-mongers. His scorn and hatred get their cumulative 
driving force through the emphasis on one fact—profiteering. And the 
hammer-like blows reveal the issues in their naked hideousness. They upset 
the Malthusian dictum about war and provide the Marxist with a weapon 
to wage his struggle ttnceasingly. The central statement—“ to die for 
England—why then live—for rent ” would come as a shock to the average 
tommy in the army but it clinches the argument for those who allege how 
armament racketeers in the last World War sent their youths to the front 
only to be blown up by the arms manufactured in their own country and 
sold to the enemy. Byron's poetry abounds in such denunciatioas and when 
he is not outrageously violent, he can be calmly and calculatingly destruc¬ 
tive. Here is another passage in a different key altogether :— 
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* ‘ Cockneys of London ! Muscadine of Paris ! 

Just ponder wlmt a pious pastime war is. 

Think how the joys of reading a Gazette 
Are purchased by all agonies and crimes : 

Or if these do not move you, don’t forget 
Such doom may be your own in after-times. 

Meantime the Taxes, Castlereagh, and Debt, 

Are hints as good as sermons, or as rhymes.” 

But Byron does not remain insular in his attacks on 1 noble Albion " merely 
but extends them to the political conditions of Europe. The Congress of 
Verona and the mystical Holy Alliance of the early nineteenth century, 
which according to the Rt.-Hon'ble Prof. Fistur : " muzzled the intellectual 
life in Germany, stamped out the constitutional movements of Italy, restored 
autocracy to Spain, refused to recognise the insurgent democracies of South 
America and came into collision with the more liberal philosophy of England/' 
(.History of Europe , p. 875), were for Byron a ' sight more mournful— 

” Strange sight this Congress ! destined to unite 
All that’s incongruous, all that’s opposite, 

I speak not of the sovereigns—they ’re alike, 

A common coin as ever mint could strike ; 

But those who sway the puppets, pull the strings, 

Have more of motley than their heavy kings. 

Jews, authors, generals, charlatans, combine 
While Europe wonders at the vast design.” 

And in the midst of this the Czar comes in for a bit of lashing and advice. 
He is the ‘ coxcomb 1 the autocrat of waltz and war 1 the imperial dandy 
prates of peace ' and Byron exhorts him:— 

“ Better reclaim thy deserts, turn thy swords 
To ploughshares, shave and wash thy Bashkhir hordes, 

Kcdeem thy realms from slavery and the knout 
Than follow headlong in the fatal route 
To infest the clime whose skies and laws are pure 
With thy foul legions.” 

As a champion of emancipation, the liberator of mankind, the defender 
of the oppressed and the protector of the helpless, Byron gave his all, his 
best, his wealth, his influence, his poetic genius, his practical aid. For him 
it was * a grand object—the very poetry of politics \ So much for Byron 
as a political satirist, who joined the Carboneria Society in Italy to help her 
people to overthrow the foreign yoke and who died fighting for the emanci¬ 
pation of Greece. In this he is quite different from his great contemporary 
Shelley, who also indulged in revolutionary idealisms. But Shelley's out¬ 
bursts against institutions and men are vapid and empty because, far 
removed from reality. He remains the beautiful 1 ineffectual angel' ethereal 
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to the last degree; whereas Byron in his denunciations is so intimate 
in his grasp of the actual, so conscious of the contemporary evils, that 
his opinions have the weight of authority and personal knowledge behind 
them. 

In " Beppo," “ The Vision of Judgment " and " Don Juan " Byron 
wrote the epic of Europe rendering the very spirit of kings and politicians 
where 1 men sit down to eat and drink and rise up to play \ And he 
successfully did so because he had discovered the proper medium for that 
blend of gravity and gaiety which the situations would demand. In these 
poem* criticism in terms of 1 technique ' becomes irrelevant and Swinburne's 
remark is extremely helpful—“ Byron can only be judged or appreciated in 
the mass ”, We have already dealt with that important but neglected poem 
" The Age of Bronze ,# which satisfies the demand of both the literateur 
and the historian. Apart ficm being a gieat poem, it remains a social 
document of the times. 

" Don Juan " represents every side of Byron's variable individuality 
which must not be confused with what is popularly known as Byronism. 
The Byronic hero was a strong masculine, sensual lover who falls outside 
the scope of this paper. The range and substance of 11 Don Juan " is very 
great. " The soul of such writing lies in its license," wrote Byron to Murray. 
Though it is satirical in the main intent, it combines many other elements 
too. The pervasive satiric spirit has varied manifestations. There are 
examples of rancour and spite, of direct personal denunciations and furious 
invective. The attacks on Castlereagh and Southey, on Brougham and 
I^ady Byron ate in deadly earnest without a touch of mockery. At the 
same time he relies mainly on the more playful and the less violent method 
as utilised in 1 Beppo *:— 

” Methinks the older one grows 
Inclines us more to laugh than to scold.” 

In his criticism of the English society, he is at home with his subject, 
for he had been a member and close observer of:— 

”... .that microcosm on stilts, 

Yclept the Great World....” 

—(” Don Juan ”, XII, 50). 

In it the flirtations between the sexes must not be regarded as ' adultery, 
but adulteration \ And the * single ladies wishing to be double, the married 
ones to save the virgins trouble'. His picture, thus, of the upper class is 
humorous and ironic, but seldom vehement, e,g. t when he describes the 
fashionable party at" Norman Abbey, in Canto XIII, where thirty-three 
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guests ' of highest caste—the Brahmins of the Ton ' assemble. They formed 
* two mighty tribes the Bores and the Bored \ They were the :— 

“ Lordlings, with staves of white or keys of gold 
Nimrods, whose canvas scarce contained the steed ; 

And here and there some stem high patriot stood 
Who could not get the place for which he sued.” 

And then he light-heartedly goes on to describe the methods of relieving 
the ennui in which they are deeply engulfed—gossiping, hunting, riding, 
drinking, whoring serve as means of relaxation for them and how some 
social parasites sneak into the circle and snatch a pleasure or two. There¬ 
fore Byron warns Juan that when he gets into the set:— 

” Be hypocritical, be cautious, be 
Not what you seem, but always what you see.” 

Apart from this theme there is a considerable amount of romance in the 
poem but it is invariably followed by a drop into bathos and absurdity, 
e.g., towards the close of the Third Canto where Mr. and Mrs. Milton, 
Shakespeare's deer stealing, Southey prating about Pantisocrasy and 
Wordsworth ‘ with his drowsy frowsy poem called the Excursion 1 arc 
followed up by 1 Ave Maria — 

” Avc Maria ! blessed be the hour ! 

The time, the clime, the spot, where i so oft 
Have felt that moment In its fullest power 
Sink o’c*r the earth so beautiful and soft. 

While swung the deep bell in the distant tower, 

Or faint dying day-hymn stole aloft 

And not a breath crept through the rosy air. 

And yet the forest leaves seem’d stirr’d with prayer,” 

After writing a few stanzas like tlie above so exquisite in sentiment and 
so delicate in melody, he ends with a note which is at once harsh and grat¬ 
ing. This juxtaposition of tenderness and mockery, tending by contrast to 
accentuate both moods, is highly characteristic of the spirit of the poem. 
Again in the Second Canto when Juan is lamenting over Donna Julia, his 
lapse into sentimentalism is interrupted by sea-sickness:— 

“ Sooner shall earth resolve itself to a sea 
Than I resign thine image, oh my fair.... 

{Here the ship gave a lurch, and he grew sea-sick.)” 

Or again, as in Canto 11, the rhetorical address to London ‘Freedom’s 
chosen station ’ is concluded by :— 

”... .He was interrupted by a knife 
With—‘Damn your eyes,* your money or your life.” 

“ If I have a fault it is digression ”, says Byron. He employs it for two 
purposes, either to satirise peoples, institutions or theories or to gossip 
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about himself. For a detailed discussion on the matter, the reader is 
referred to Prof. Grierson’s admirable .study of Byron. 

In the “ Vi ion of Judgment ”, he adopts a different method. It is 
well known that it was written as a reply to Southey’s poem. Byron’s 
rejoinder is a crushing reply to the then Poet Laureate, ” If Mr. Southey 
had not rushed in where he had no business,” says Byron, " and where he 
was never before, and never will be again, the following poem would not 
have been written”, The reason which provoked Byron was that Southey 
had eulogised the reign of the late George III, if not exactly idolised him. 
Byron’s reply is in the form of a burlesque in which Lucifer conducts 
the prosecution of George III ** a worse king never left a kingdom undone 
In his estimate of the king, Byron is absolutely insulting. Here is an 
instance. He describes his funeral as follows :— 

“ He died ! his death made no great stir on earth ! 

Ilis burial made some pomp ; there was profusion. 

Of velvet, gilding, brass, and no great dearth 
Of aught but tears—save those shed by collusion 


Who cared about the corpse ? The funeral 
Made the attraction, and the black the woe.” 

But such a contemptuous tone soon gives way to light-hearted railery. 
And Byron introduces a situation in which follows a tug-of-war between 
the Archangel and Satan. They decide, as it were, to take a referendum on 
the issue. This creates a comic situation in which the scum of hell are asked 
to give their opinion. Their onrush was tremendous and they looked like :— 

”... .But such a cloud I No land e’er saw such a crowd 
Of locusts numerous as the heavens saw these ; 

They shadow’d with their myriad space ; their loud 
And varied cries were like those of wild geese 
(If nations may be liken’d to a goose), 

And releas’d the phrase 1 hell broke loose V* 

The prosecution commenced and the first witness, John Wilkes, much to 
the annoyance of Satan, spoke in favour of George III. Further confusion 
was in store and appeared the Poet Laureate * jostling and elbowing ’ 
and howling for a hearing:—He insisted on reading his ” Vision ”, of 
which he had hardly read three lines, when there culminated a terrible 
confusion:— 

”... .the whole spiritual show 
Had vanished, with variety of scents, 

Ambroisal and sulphurous, as they sprang, 

Like Lightning, off from hie 1 melodious twang ’ 
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The angels stopp'd their ears and plied their pinions 
The devils ran howling, deafen'd, down to hell: 

The ghosts fled, gibbering, for their own dominions,” 

The upshot of all this was that 4 King George slipped into heaven for one \ 

The above discussion will show how different Byron's method of 
satirising is from, say, either that of Dryden or of Pope. Where Dryden 
makes his victims look ludicrous by associating them with heroes of epic 
grandeur, and Pope reduces them to the level of worthless vermins, Byron 
simply depicts them as they are and allows the reader to form his own 
conclusions, and moreover his canvas is more extensive than that of his two 
great predecessors. Dryden and Pope were engaged in insular politics, in 
Byron’s perspective the map of Europe was included. And it is this fact 
which makes his poetry so important to a student of contemporary affairs. 




BIOLOGICAL THEORIES OF POPULATION. 

Dr. H. C. Seth, M.A., Ph.D. (London). 

The Malthusian theory assumes that throughout all the changes of density 
of population and other circumstances, the human reproductive capacity, 
and therefore ' 1 the natural tendency of population to increase may be 
considered as a given quantity M . 1 Number of writers have questioned this 
assumption of an unchanging birth-rate and have tried to show that, as in 
the case of the lower animals, similarly in the case of man, fecundity changes 
in altered circumstances, and thus physiological factors become mainly 
responsible for the different birth-rates and therefore different rates of the 
growth of population in changed circumstances. 

Godwin arguing against Malthus had conjectured concerning the extinc¬ 
tion of the passion between the sexes and a gradual wearing out of human 
fecundity with the progress of intellect. This line of argument has been 
taken up by many writers on population even after Malthus. Knowledge 
acquired by the biological sciences meanwhile has also thrown new light on 
these speculations. 

Doubleday in 1841, suggested that nature always makes an attempt 
to preserve a species exposed to some eminent danger of destruction by an 
increase of fecundity. This specially takes place when there is a shortage 
of nourishment (or deplethoric state) which encourages reproductive acti¬ 
vity, while a plenty of food and nourishment (or plethoric state) discourages 
it. This inverse ratio between fecundity and nutrition, according to 
Doubleday, is true not only in case of lower forms of life but also in case of 
human beings. From this he concludes that poor and underfed population 
multiplies very quickly, but well-fed population becomes less and less 
prolific.* 

These views of Doubleday run counter to the commonly observed pheno¬ 
menon that a higher nutrition makes possible a greater propagation. As 
Herbert Spencer observed in criticising Doubleday’s views, “there is a distinc- 

1 Malthus, Essay, Appendix 1817 edition. Compare also his views expressed in 
the following passage. “ Neither theory nor experience will justify us in believing 
either that the passion between the sexes or the natural prolificness of women diminishes 
in the progress of society. ” (Essay, Appendix 1817 edition), 

2 Thomas Doublcday’s The True Law of Population Shewn to be Connected with 
the Pood of the People (1841). 

Also his Financial, Monetary and Statistical History of England from 1788 to the 
Present Time , etc. 1847. {In this book Malthus’ Essay is more directly criticised), 
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tion between what may be called normal plethora, and an abnormal plethora, 
liable to be confounded with it. The one is a mark of constitutional wealth, 
but the other is a mark of constitutional poverty. Normal plethora is a 
superfluity of materials both for the building up of tissue and the evolution 
of force ; and this is the plethora which we have found to be associated with 
unusual fecundity. Abnormal plethora which, as truly alleged, is accom¬ 
panied by infecimdity, is a {superfluity of force-evolving materials joined with 
either a positive or a relative deficiency of tissue-forming materials : the 
increased bulk indicating this state, being really the bulk of so much 
inert or dead matter. Obesity implies physiological impoverishment. 3 
Herbert Spencer's conclusion seems to be correct that " In the 
human race, as in all other races, such absolute or relative abundance of 
nutriment as leaves a large excess after defraying the cost of carrying on 
parental life, is accompanied by a high rate of genesis. " 4 * This is just the 
reverse of Doubleday‘s doctrine ; which is that throughout both the animal 
and vegetal kingdoms overfeeding checks increase, whilst on the other hand, 
a limited or deficient nutriment stimulates it. 6 

Herbert Spencer himself through a different line of argument, advances 
the theory that further evolution of man will be accompanied by decreasing 
fecundity. He suggests that throughout nature there is an inverse varia¬ 
tion between individuation and genesis. “ The forces preservative of race 
are two—ability in each member of the race to preserve itself, and ability 
to produce other members—power to maintain individual life ; and power 


3 H. Spencer, Principles of Biology, Vol. II, p. 459 (1880). 

4 H. Spencer, Ibid., Yol. II, p. 48d. 

6 Darwin also points to the phenomenon of “ numerous recorded cases of the 
astonishingly rapid increase of various kinds of animals in a state of nature, when 
circumstances have been favourable to them during two or three following seasons. 
Still more striking is the evidence from our domestic animals of many kinds which have 
run wild in several parts of the world; if the statement of the rate of increase of slow 
breeding cattle and horses in South America, and latterly in Austria, lias not been well 
authenticated they would have been incredible. **—Origin of Species, p. 80 (John 
Murray, London, 1900). 

More recently Mr. Pell {The Lmv of Births and Deaths* 1921) has put forward a 
theory about the changes in the birth-rates not very different from that of Doubleday. 
Mr. Pell suggests that the birth-rate is subject to variations, and these variations are 
mainly due to a natural law which adjusts the degree of fertility to suit the death-rate 
of the race. The same conditions which lead to a reduction in the death-rate load also 
to a decline in the birth-rate. He also tentatively suggests that the output of the 
hormones by the endocrine glands, which regulates the fertility of the germ cells, is 
itself regulated by the nervous system in response to the various environmental changse. 
The objections raised by Herbert Spencer against Doubleday's theory can also be 
urged against Mr, Pell's views. 
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to generate the species. These must vary inversely. When, from lowness 
of organisation, the ability to contend with external dangers is small, there 
must be great fertility to compensate for the consequent mortality; other¬ 
wise the race must die out. When, on the contrary, high endowments give 
much capacity of self-preservation, a correspondingly—low degree of fertility 
is requisite. ”* 

Herbert Spencer maintains that " Progress of organic evolution may be 
shown in increased bulk, in increased structure, in increased amount or 
variety of action or in combination of these ; and under any of its forms this 
carrying higher of each individuality, implies a correlative retardation in 
the establishment of new individualities. ‘‘In ascending from the lowest 
to the highest types, there is a decrease of fertility so great as to be absolutely 
inconceivable and even inexpressible by figures ; and whether the superiority 
of type consists in relative largeness in greater complexity, in higher acti¬ 
vity, or in some or all of these combined, matter not to the ultimate inference. 
The broad fact is that organisms, in which the integration and differentiation 
of matter and motion have been carried furthest, are those in which the 
rate of multiplication has fallen lowest. We may therefore set it down as 
a law, that every higher degree of organic evolution, has for its concomitant 
a lower degree of that peculiar organic dissolution which is seen in the pro¬ 
duction of new organisms.” 8 

Applying these general ideas to the problems of human growth Spencer 
argues, “ His extremely low rate of multiplication—far below that of all 
terrestrial mammals—we shall recognise as the necessary concomitant of 
his much higher evolution.” 9 And ‘‘Any further evolution in the most 
highly evolved of terrestrial being, man, must be of the same nature as evolu¬ 
tion in general. Structurally considered, it may consist in a larger sum of 
actions, or more multiplied varieties of actions or both—a larger amount of 
sensible and insensible motion generated, or motions more numerous in kind 
and more intricate and exact in co-ordination, or motions that are greater 
alike in quantity, complexity and precision. ” 1# Thus the future progress 
of civilization ” will be accompanied by an enhanced cost of Individuation, 
both in structure and function; and more especially in nervous structure 
and function. • • • • So that both in original cost of construction and in 
subsequent cost of working, the nervous system must become a heavier tax 
on the organism. Already the brain of the civilized man is larger by nearly 

• H. Spencer, Principles of Biology, Vol. II, p. 401. 

7 H. Spencer, Ibid., Vol. II, p. 406. 

* H. Spencer, Ibid, Vol. II, p. 471. 

9 H. Spencer, Ibid., Vol, II, p. 470. 
i® II. Spencer, Ibid., Vol. II, p. 494. 
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thirty per cent, than the brain of the savage. Already, too, it presents an 
increased heterogeneity—especial^ in the distribution of its convolutions. 
And further changes like these which have taken place under the discipline 
of civilized life, we infer will continue to take place. But everywhere and 
always, evolution is antagonistic to procreative dissolution. Whether it 
be in greater growth of the organs which subserve self-maintenance, whether 
it be in their added complexity of structure, or whether it be in their higher 
activity, the abstraction of the required materials implies a diminished 
reserve of materials for race-maintenance. • • • • Hence, the particular 
kind of further evolution which man is hereafter to undergo, is one which, 
more than any other, may be expected to cause a decline in his power of re¬ 
production/' 11 

Herbert Spencer with a sort of native optimism believes that the increase 
of population, which, he regards to be so highly desirable in the earlier stages 
of human development, will itself come to an end when the man is fully civi¬ 
lized and the earth is fully peopled. As he remarks, " The excess of fertility 
has itself rendered the process of civilization inevitable; and the process 
of civilization must inevitably diminish fertility, and at last destroy its ex¬ 
cess. . After having caused, as it ultimately must, the due peopling 

of the globe, and the raising of all its habitable parts into the highest state 
of culture—after having brought all processes for the satisfaction of human 
wants to perfection—after having, at the same time, developed the intellect 
into complete competency for its work, and the feelings into complete fitness 
for social life—after having done all this, the pressure of population, as it 
gradually finishes its work, must gradually bring itself to an end, 

This belief of Herbert Spencer in the reduced fecundity of man as he 
progresses in civilization was shared by a number of economists of the last 
century. Carey, for instance, clearly realised the increasingly greater ad¬ 
vantages that the growth of population brings about in the earlier stages 
of the development of a big and fertile but unpopulated country, but he did 
not think that this process could continue indefinitely. Ultimately, a reduced 
rate of increase of population would be desirable, if the higher standard of 
life is to be maintained. Carey, like Herbert Spencer, thought that this would 
be brought about by the decrease of human fecundity through the greater 
use of nervous energy required by an advancing civilization, 18 

u H. Spencer, Principles of Biology, Vol. II, pp. 501-502. 

18 H. Spencer, Ibid,, Vol. II* p. 506. 

13 Carey’s Principles of Social Science . Compare also the views of Henry George 
that the tendency of population to increase instead of being always the same, is stronger 
where a greater population would give increased comfort or where the perpetuity of 
the race is threatened by the mortality induced by adverse circumstances, but is weaker 
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Bagehot also believed that advance in civilization involving greater 
expenditure of nervous energy, particularly of women, will bring about a 
decreased fecundity. As he remarks, " Probably of all causes which regulate 
the pace of population, the nervous state of the woman is the most impor¬ 
tant, it seems to have a kind of cyclical course as society advances. There 
is much reason to think that in the earliest state in which we know man 
to have lived—the state of the old slave age and the present savages—the 
hard labour and insufficient food of the women tend very much to keep down 
the increase of numbers. At a later period, the improvement of food, better 
shelter, diminution of work during pregnancy, bring the bearing power of 
women up to its maximum. The highland women of Adam Smith probably 
was able to bring into the world as many children, and physically at least, 
as strong children, as any one who ever lived. After that, not only the 
luxury of which he speaks, but education and the habit of using the mind 
tend almost certainly to diminish the producing power. There is only a 
certain quantity of force in the female, and if that force is invested, so to 
say, in one way, it cannot b? used in another/’ 14 

Another biological theory of the growth of numbers suggests that the 
fecundity changes with the density of population. This view has been, 
recently, put forward very lucidly by Dr. Pear!. 16 Population of organisms 
of the most diverse kinds ranging from bacteria and yeasts to man increases 
very rapidly in the beginning, then the increase becomes slower and slower 
until it is hardly perceptible. Diagrammatically it may be represented as 
follows:— 



where there is a higher development of the individual and where the perpetuity of the 
race is assured .'—Progress and Poverty. 

14 Economic Studies , p. 184 (Longmans, Green & Co M London, 1902). 

15 H. Pearl’s Studiee in Human Biology (1924), and Biology of Population Growth 
(1926). 
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The first curve 16 shows the actual population at different periods of time 
and the second curve shows the net increase of population in the successive 
periods. Dr. Pearl observes that the phenomenon shown by the second curve, 
namely, “ that the absolute increment of growth per unit of time increases 
with time to a maximum value and then decreases till the end of measurable 
growth is reached, has been found in recent years to be the way in which 
populations of such a wide variety of organisms actually grow, that it may 
now be fairly regarded as the characteristic normal mode of population to 

at least a first approximation.. It has been shown that experimental 

population of yeast, of bacteria, and of the fly Drosophila melanogasler follow 
this characteristic curve with great precision in their growth. Furthermore, 
it has been demonstrated statistically that population of human beings 
have grown according to the same type of curve, so far as may be 
judged from the available census records, in at least the following places : 
Sweden, United States of America, France, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
England and Wales, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Scotland, Serviea, Japan, 
Java, Philippine Islands, Baltimore City, New York City, and the world as 
a whole. ” 11 

What is of great importance from the point of view of the present dis¬ 
cussion is the method by which the rate of growth of population decreases 
as the density of population in the given area increases. According to 
Dr. Pearl it is not solely by increased death-rate, which the Malthusian assump¬ 
tion of a constant birth-rate will certainly involve, but also by the lowering 
of the birth-rate itself. Dr. Pearl concludes from numerous experiments 
conducted on the growth of lower organisms (in limited space, of course,) 

that the number of progeny produced per female.declines as density 

increases, at first extremely rapidly and then more and more slowly at 
higher densities. The explanation of these changes in the rate of growth of 
human populations as in the case of the lower organisms may be found, 
according to Dr. Pearl, in ' the more fundamental causes, biological, physi¬ 
cal or chemical’. 16 


16 This curve indicating the growth of population was first discovered by the 
Belgian Mathematician Verhulst in 1838. As Dr. Pearl says/'Ills pioneer work was 
forgotten and overlooked by most subsequent students of the population problem. In 
1920, the present writer and his colleague B. J. Heed without any knowledge of Verhulst’s 
prior work, independently hit upon the same equation.” P. 20, World Population 
Conference, 1927. 

Verhulst called this curve the logistic* This usage is followed by Dr. Pearl and 
others. 

17 Proceedings of the World Conference , 1937, pp. 22-38. 
lft Studies in Human Biology, p. 585. 
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The application of these ideas to human populations is very much limit¬ 
ed by the fact that the conditions under which human populations live 
and grow, unlike that of lower organisms, are being constantly changed by 
man’s own efforts. Not only new areas may be made more habitable, but 
greater knowledge of things that surround man and their better utilisation 
constantly change the population bearing capacity even of the old inhabited 
areas. The introduction of such changes would mean the starting of a new 
cycle of growth, and no finality of conclusion can be reached unless it is 
assumed that the conditions under which man lives and grows are unchanging. 
Dr. Pearl himself emphasises that the logistic curve is applicable " always 
be it understood, on the assumption that the average standard of living, 
method of agricultural production, etc., either do not change at all, or that 
the net effective magnitude of any such changes as do occur will be relatively 
so small as to be negligible in comparison with the effect of such factors as 
reproduction and immigration in determining the relation between popula¬ 
tion and time in an area of fixed limits. Ml * And he correctly observes that 
“ history tells us what common sense indicates a priori, namely, that each 
advancement in cultural level has brought with it the possibility of addi¬ 
tional population growth within any defined area ”.*° Historically the 
increase of population under these changing conditions is more correctly 
represented as follows :— 



As the magnitude of the changing forces may be very different, the 
growth of population in each cycle will also greatly differ, beginning with 


19 Studies in Human Biology , p. 866. 
*» Ibid., p. 668. 
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a small wave, it may subsequently increase into a bigger one. But as the 
nature and the magnitude of the changing factors is so uncertain, logistic 
theory can hardly afford a satisfactory basis for predicting the future course 
of population in the long run. 

We may here also refer to another theory which maintains that popu¬ 
lations follow cycles of growth and decline. These fhictuations are due to 
variations in the reproductive capacity, and populations by exhaustion of 
their biological force at a certain period of their revolution become stationary 
and even decline. These views are held bv some very eminent Italian eco¬ 
nomists. Niti, for instance, thought that " the birth-rate is subject to laws 
which were utterly unknown to Malthus and Malthusians, we have seen 
nations enter upon a period of great civilization, become rich, have a very 
dense population, and then suddenly become unpopulous and decadent from 
a slow anemia. And, on the other hand, we have seen nations which long 
remained in a state of slight civilization, become rapidly populated and 
centre of a new civilization under the influence of external causes. Many 
ancient civilized states came to an end not by invasions of war, but solely 
by a cessation of the birth-rate. M21 

Prof. Gini has further developed these views. *‘Differential reproductiv¬ 
ity is generally ascribed to environmental factors, such as wealth, intellec¬ 
tual development, the comforts of life, the growing rationalisation of human 
conduct, and we cannot deny the influence of these factors. Undoubtedly, 
the conveniences of life and intellectual activities detract from the impor¬ 
tance of genetic instincts, affording other pleasures than those of the satis¬ 
faction of such instincts, and probably also weakening them. It is also 
certain that the limitation of families is still more important as a means to 
improving their material conditions and therefore has greater hold on parents 
as their wealth increases. But it is very uncertain whether these factors 
should be considered as the most important, and it cannot be excluded that 
the fact that they assume importance depends on a weakening of the genetic 
instinct, the first symptom of a weakening of the reproductive power. That 
the forces which tend to lower the population consist in a gradual loss of 
reproductive power, will not seem strange to those who reflect that the 
gradual loss of reproductive power is a general characteristic of somatic 
cells, the original formation of which is not different from that of the germi¬ 
nal cells. It would, therefore, seem natural that they also should follow a 
similar curve, even though at a much slower rate, due to their being much 


21 Population and Social System, p. 114* 

2 * 
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less exposed to the differential action of the environment .** u Prof. Gini 
sees in this decline of population through the loss of reproductive capacity 
a great natural factor for the progress of man and civilization. As he re¬ 
marks, "The numerical reduction of the upper classes and of the nations 
of the oldest civilization is seen to afford a provident natural mechanism 
by which certain racial and social elements, after contributing to national 
and world progress, gradually disappear from the scene of history before 
manifesting those symptoms of decadence which would have been inevitable 
in the future. In a similar way, nature has wisely provided that the old shall 
disappear after accomplishing their task, instead of prolonging indefinitely 
a life which, whatever the past merits and gifts may have been, could not 
help becoming in the long run a burden on society. • • • ■ And an attempt 
to revive the reproductivity of the upper classes or of the nations of an older 
civilization in view of lhi aptitude which in the past led to their elevated 
position, in society and in the world, to the detriment of the lower classes 
and of the less evolved nations which are preparing to take their place, 
would be a programe as deleterious for the progress of civilization and 
humanity as that of prolonging the life of the aged, thereby preventing the 
generations which are growing up from taking their place.”** 

We have here grouped together a number of divergent views. But all 
of them attack the Malthusian assumption of an unchanging fecundity 
and hence a natural rate of increase of population which had been taken 
as a fixed quantity. They all suggest that human fecundity or the birth¬ 
rate is itself subject to changes, and populations may increase, be stationary 
or even decline due to the alterations in the physiological processes working 
in man. 

There is a great lack of evidence for the decline of reproductive powers 
which may set in after a certain point or period in the growth of human 
population. People with the oldest civilizations, like the Hindus, the Chinese 

84 Proceedings of the World Population Conference t pp. 165-160. 

43 These views by Prof. Gini are set out in detail in the following books of his:— 

(i) II sesso dal punto di vista statistico , 1908. 

(ii) I fattori demografici delV evolussione delle naxioni , 1912. 

(iii) Problemi sociologici della guerra } 1921. 

Similar views were put forward in England by Dr. Brownlee and Dr. Chalmers that 
the fluctuations in the reproductive capacity of human populations are due to rhythmic 
variations in germinal vitality; just as they are in case of the sudden increase of the 
germs of infectious diseases, or of the swarms of locusts and field mice. The rapid 
growth of human population, itself a sign of great vitality, is also very often accom¬ 
panied by great literary achievements, extensive colonisations and racial adventures 
in many other directions. See Report of the National Birthrate Commission , 1016; 
also The Fall of the Birthrate. By G. U. Fule, 1920. 
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and the Jews are yet amongst the most prolific races of the earth. More* 
over no rapid changes seem to be taking place in the physiology of man, 
which may make his reproductive capacity vary easily with the changing 
circumstances. And if the control of birth is necessary and desirable in the 
present or in any future, near enough to be of interest to us, it has got to be 
a conscious effort more through the play of psychological forces leading 
to the limitation of the family. 



AN ODD COPPER-PLATE OF THE VAKATAKA KING 

PRAVARASENA IL 

By Prof. V. V. Mirashi, M.A., 

Morris College , Nagpur . 

This plate belongs to a set of about five copper-plates, which was discovered 
a few years ago by some contractors while digging for manganese at Mansar 
near Ram^ek. The contractors divided the plates among themselves. After 
some of them had left the Province, the news of the discovery reached 
Mr G. P. Dick, Barrister-at-L,aw of Nagpur, who could consequently recover 
only one of the plates. It was in his possession until his departure for 
England. Subsequently it seems to have been lost. The late Rai Bahadur 
Dr. Hiralal, to whom impressions and photographs of the plate were sent, 
soon after it was recovered, has given a short account of it in his Inscriptions 
in the Central Provinces and Berar but the plate has remained unedited so 
far. At my request R. B. Hiralal kindly sent me its impressions, but they 
were lost in transit. He subsequently sent me its photographs which were 
with him, and desired me to edit it. I tried to secure other plates of the set 
with the help of some local contractors who knew the men who had discovered 
it at Ramtek. None of them is now living ; but from some of their acquaint¬ 
ances I learn that one or two of the plates have travelled as far as Kathiawad. 
My efforts to secure them have so far proved unsuccessful. R. B. Hiralal 
thought that the Patna Museum third plate published in the Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society , Vol. XIX, p. 461 ff., belonged to the same 
set as the Ramt^k plate, but as I have shown in the last number of the Univer¬ 
sity Journal 1 this is unlikely. As a matter of fact the Patna Museum plate 
was discovered at Balaghat and as I have already shown some of the places 
mentioned in the record on it can be traced in the vicinity of its findspot. 
As the photographs in my possession are now the only evidence of the Ramtek 
inscription, I think it desirable to publish them, without waiting indefinitely 
for the recovery of other plates of the set. The photographs sent to me by 
R, B. Hiralal have faded owing to lapse of time. They have, therefore, been 
kindly re-photographed by my friend Mr. M. A. Suboor of the Central Museum, 
Nagpur. The plates accompanying this article have been prepared from the 
photographs taken by Mr. Suboor. 

1 Second Edition, pp. 4-5. 

* Nagpur University Journal , No. 2, p. 49. 
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As shown below the present plate records a Vakataka grant. A Vaka¬ 
taka coppcr-plate inscription generally consists of five plates. Of them, the 
first two contain the genealogy of the donor commencing from his ancestor, 
the well-known Vakataka emperor Pravarasena I. On the third plate are 
generally given the particulars about the grant—the occasion on which it 
was made, the narn gotta, etc., of the donee, the name of the village, its 
boundaries, etc. The fourth plate enumerates the conditions of the grant 
and the immunities allowed to the donee. This is followed by the usual 
benedictory and imprecatory verses, the regnal year when the grant was 
made and the names of the writer and the dutaka , which occupy the fifth 
plate. The present plate which contains an enumeration of the immunities 
is, therefore, probably the fourth or penultimate plate of its set. The photo¬ 
graphs sent by R. B. Hiralal measure 5*6" by 3-1*. About 1 *3" from the 
proper right end of them, there is a round hole 0*3" in diameter for the ring 
which must have originally held the plates together. As the scale of the 
photographs is not known, it is not possible to state the exact dimensions 
of the original plate. Judged by the photographs the plate seems to be in 
a state of very good preservation, only two or three letters in the last two 
lines being slightly damaged by rust. There are five lines on either side. 
The fifth line on the first side is semewhat shorter than the rest, as there was 
not sufficient space for more letters in the lower proper left corner. The 
characters are of the box-headed variety of the central Indian alphabet and 
closely resemble those on other discovered Vakataka plates especially those 
of Pravarasena II. The only peculiarities worth noticing here are that 
(1) the medial an , which is generally bi-partite in Vakataka records is shown 
in pautra 1*7 by tw r o curves, that on the right-hand being wrongly made to 
turn to the left; (2) the sign for medial long % is a curling curve generally- 
turning to the left (see e.g., kshlra 1 *4), but in bhunjttah (for bhunjatah) in 
11. 7-8, it is made to turn to the right; and (3) the signs for the jivhamuliya 
and upadhtndntya occur in 11. 4 and 8 respectively. The language is Sans¬ 
krit and the extant portion is wholly in prose. As will be seen from the 
transcript given below, the record has been written very incorrectly and 
carelessly. Absence of Sandhis, omission of the visarga, the use of « for n 
and of incorrect grammatical forms like kuryyat and kdrayita are some of 
the glaring mistakes. Similar mistakes are, however, noticed in all Vakataka 
grants. The scribe has omitted some words at the end of 1. 1 and several 
more after atm-anugrahdya in 1. 3 as shown below in the foot-notes to the 
transcribed text. 

As the first three plates are not now forthcoming, all important parti¬ 
culars of the grant, viz., the names of the donor and the donee, the land or 
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the village granted, its boundaries, etc., are lost. But as the characters of 
the present plate resemble those of the Patna Museum and other plates of 
the Vakataka king Prayarasena II, the present grant also was probably made 
by him. The opening words of the extant portion state that it was made 
for the increase of religious merit, life, strength and prosperity of the donor. 
This statement clearly shows that the present plate could not have belonged 
to the same set as the Patna Museum plate which records a gift for the 
increase of religious merit of Pravarasena II’s mother. The subsequent 
portion records the usual immunities granted in respect of agrah&ra villages. 
Except for certain variants, they are identical with those which usually 
figure in Vaka^aka copper-plate inscriptions. The concluding lines convey 
the royal order that none should cause an obstacle in the enjoyment of the 
gift, but that it should by all means be protected and augmented. This 
was followed by the usual warning, only part of which appears on the present 
plate, that whoever, disobeying the royal order, would cause the slightest 
hindrance, would receive condign punishment, if reported against by the 
Brahmanas. In the absence of the last plate, it is not possible to state the 
names of the writer and the dutaka, nor the regnal year when the grant was 
made. 

The plate thus makes no addition to our historical information ; for, the 
formal part of the grant which is preserved on the present plate, is common 
to several other Vakafcaka inscriptions. It may not, however, be out of place 
to discuss here the meaning of the technical terms occurring in it, since they 
have not so far received the attention they deserve. Editors of VSk&taka 
grants have in the past concentrated their attention, and naturally so, on 
the historical information to be derived from them. That temptation being 
absent in the present case, I propose to trace the technical terms which 
occur in- the extant portion to earlier records to see what light they shed on 
the original home of the Vakatakas. 

1. _‘ (The soldiers 

and umbrella-bearers) working under noble men touring by our command, 
who are appointed by the order of the General Superintendent.' There 
is a similar expression in the HIrahadagalli Prakrit grant* of the Pallava 
king Sivaskandavarman, vis., anne vi cha amha-pesana-payutte sathcharath- 
iaka-bhada-manusana which Biihler has translated ‘ and all others employed 
in our service, to roaming (spies) and warriors. ’ We may also compare 
the expression which occurs in the Mangadur Sanskrit grant 4 of the Pallava 

* Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II, p. 5. 

4 Indian Antiquary, Vol. V, p. 155. 
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king Simhavarman : srilOTlft* in our plate exactly 

corresponds to Sfrasrawft*!: in the above grant and evidently refers to 
officers touring in the d stricts by royal command. The expression need 
not be restricted to spies. 

2, —‘Not to he entered by soldiers and umbrella- 
bearers/ This corresponds to eprwm in the Mayidavolu plates* of the 
Pallava king Sivaskandavarman. Bhatas and Chhdtras are evidently identical 
with the bhatas and chdtas of later inscriptions. They were forbidden to enter 
the brahmadaya villages except when they had to apprehend thieves and 
persons accused of high treason,® They were, therefore, royal servants whose 
duty it was to maintain peace and order in the kingdom. They correspond 
to modem policemen and soldiers. Chhdtra, lit. an umbrella-bearer, indicates 
by lakshand the wider sense of a royal servant, here a policeman. 

3. -This corresponds to of the HIra- 

hacjagalli plates and of the Mayidavolu plates 7 . These 

expressions are generally taken to denote ' exemption from the obligation 
of furnishing by turns draught cattle for the progress of royal officers/ 
In former times it was considered to be the duty of villagers to supply 
means of transport for the touring of royal officers. Sometimes, a small 
tax called prayana-danda 8 was levied for the purpose. But the use of the 
word go (cow) in addition to balivarda in Vaka^aka records rather indicates 
that the village was exempted from the obligation of giving to the State 
the first calf—male or female—of every cow in the village. The Manmmriti 
(Vol. VII, p. 130) also mentions a tax on cattle. 

6 Epigraphia Indicat Vol. VI, p. 87. 

* Note in the Khoh plates of Kostin, of the year 156. (Fleet's 

Gupta Inscriptionst p. 96.) Fleet, relying on 

in the Khoh plates of Jayan&th; of the year 177, translates {ibid., p. 08)— 4 not 
to be entered by the irregular or regular troops, (but) with the exception of (the right to 
fines imposed on the thieves). It would appear very queer if the king reserved the fines 
imposed on thieves for himself when he gifted away the whole village. In the 
plates of Dahraaena occurs the expression The complete ex¬ 

pression which owing to the carelessness of draftsmen rarely occurs in a correct form is 

It secured to the agraMra villages 
immunity from entry of royal soldiers and policemen except when they had to punish 
thieves and persons accused of high treason. Danda means punishment here and not 
a fine as supposed by Fleet. 

7 Epigraphia Indica , Vol, VI, p. 87. 

* C/. T13m«FT5rr * FT; I in the Paithan grant of B&machandra 

(In*. Ant.. Vol. XIV, p. 818). 
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4. 3Tg*T$flwfr5:.— .similar expressions aTfftcMran&gvKUftf 'free from 

the taking of vegetables and flowers ’ and ‘ free from the taking 

of sweet and sour milk ’ occur in the HIrahadagalli plates. As I have 
shown elsewhere,® these taxes in kind levied on villagers, etc., are mentioned 
in the Manusmriti. 

5. arTWR^rflJTFI:.—The recently discovered Patfan plates of Pra- 
varasena II give the same reading as here. Other Yakafaka plates read 

which has been translated by Fleet as ' It does not carry 
with it (the right to) pasturage, hides and charcoal. ’ He thought that this 
and other similar expressions reserve certain rights to the villagers against 
the grantees. But such an interpretation does not appear to be correct. 
The expression evidently exempts the donee from the duty of feeding 
and lodging royal officers during their stay in the village. I.ater grants 
mention a tax (called vasati-danda) which was sometimes levied for the 
purpose. The expression ' free from the taking of grass 

and wood' in the HIrahadagalli plates conveys a similar meaning. 
Another expression in the Pallava grants lays down 

exemption from the obligation of supplying boiled rice, water-pots, cots 
and dwellings. In the present case, char a would denote grass for feeding 
the horses, etc., of the touring officers, asana-charman, the hides used as seats 
and angdra (charcoal), the fuel necessary for cooking. 

6. —This corresponds to in the Mayidavolu 

and aj«tanpR:sr»T in the HIrahadagalli plates. Similar expressions occur 
in the Nasik inscriptions Nos. 3 and 4 and Karle inscription No. 19 of the 
Satavahanas. Digging for salt was a royal monopoly and salt mines 
existed in Berar until very recent times, Lonar (Sanskrit Lavanakara) in 
the Bulgaria District, being specially noted for them. The Arthaiastra of 
Kaufilya gives klipta in the sense of a fixed assessment or a tax. The 
present expression, therefore, indicates that the donee was not required 
to pay the tax on the salt dug in his village. 

7. —This expression is found joined to the preceding in 

other Vakafaka records which generally read apswf&IPliftreR’R: which may 
mean ' exempt from the royal prerogative of purchasing and digging salt 
and fermenting liquors’. In this connection the expression 
in the HIrahadagalli Pallava grant may be noted. 


» Epyjraphia Indies Vol. XXII, p. 175, No. 7. 
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8. ' Exempt from all kinds of forced labour*. 

Vishii is clearly modern veth (forced labour).' Cf. in the Pallava 

grant. 

9, —This is evidently a mistake for the usual expression 
which means ' together with major and minor taxes \ It cor¬ 
responds to the later Si**: and 

The close similarity between the technical terms for the exemptions 
used in the Vakataka Sanskrit grants and those in the Pallava Prakrit inscrip¬ 
tions—such as is noticed nowhere else 10 —will show that the draftsman of 
the former has borrowed them from the latter. Besides these, we may 
notice here the following points of similarity, though they do not occur in 
the present fragmentary inscription: (i) Vakataka grants when complete 
begin with drishtam which corresponds to ditham seen on the outer side of 
the first plate of both the Mavidavolu and Hlraha<Jagalli Pallava grants. 
(2) The Kiddhapur plates 11 of Prabhavatigupta begin like the Pallava Sans¬ 
krit grants with the words fad WRIT. (3) The words 3n$lf ^4 at the end 
of the Tirodi plates recall similar expressions an( l 

at the close of the HIrahadagalli and Mavidavolu plates respectively. 

These similarities are surely not accidental. As the rule of the Pallavas 
never extended to the Central Provinces and Berar, we cannot explain them 
as due to the employment, by the Vaka^akas, of the clerks who were pre¬ 
viously in the vSecretariat of the Pallavas. The striking similarities in several 
expressions pointed out above clearly presuppose some connection of the 
Vakafakas with the Pallavas and this is corroborated by the discovery of 
an inscription 12 of a Vakataka householder on a pillar at Amaravati in 
the Andhra country. That the rule of the Pallavas extended to the 
Andhra country in the north is well known ; for the Mayidavolu plates 
record the grant of a village in the Amdha-patha (Andhra-patha) to two 
Brahmanas. Mere discovery of a pilgrim record at a holy place is, of course, 
no clear evidence that the pilgrim was a resident of that or even of a neigh¬ 
bouring country, but in conjunction with close similarity in a number of 
technical expressions, which cannot be merely accidental, it may be taken 
to point to some sort of connection between the two royal houses. We 

10 Two of these occur in the inscriptions, e.g M Nasik inscriptions (Nos. 8 and 4), of the 
Sfttav&hanas, from which the Pallavas had evidently taken them. That the Andhra 
country was ruled by the S&tav&hanas before it came under the rule of the Pallavas 
is well known. 

11 J.A. 8. <N. 8.), Vol. XX, p. 58. 

11 Epigraphies Indica , Vol. XV, p. 267. 
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shall not, therefore, be wrong in supposing that th« Vak&takfti had their 
home in the south. 

This conclusion is again corroborated by the findspots of Vakataka 
inscriptions. The earliest known inscription of the Vaka$akas was discovered 
at Deot^k 13 in the Chanda District. It records the construction of a dharma - 
sthanam by Rudrasena whom I have shown on the evidence of palaeography 1 * 
to be Rudrasena I. Several copper-plate inscriptions of Pravarasena II 
and an incomplete one of Prithivishena II have been discovered in different 
parts of the Central Provinces and Berar. The only records connected 
with the Vakataka dynasty which have been discovered to the north of the 
Narmada are the Nachna 14 and Ganj 16 inscriptions of Vy&ghradeva, a feuda¬ 
tory of the Vaka^aka king Prithivishena. As Prof. Dubreuil and Rao 
Bahadur Dikshit have shown, he must be identified with Pyithivhhena II on 
the evidence of palaeography. Vyaghradeva is, therefore, probably identi¬ 
cal with the Uchchakalpa prince Vyaghra who, we know, was ruling over 
the adjoining territory. 18 The BalaghaJ plates of Prithivishena II state 
that the ruler of Malwa was a feudatory of his father Narendrasena and it 
is not unlikely that Prithivishena's own authority was recognized in Central 
India towards the close of the fifth century A.D. The Nachna and Ganj 
inscriptions, therefore, do not in any way go against the foregoing conclu¬ 
sion about the original home of the Vakatakas. 

The late Dr. Jayaswal recently advanced the theory that the Vaka takas 
originally hailed from Bagat in the Orcha State. 17 In support of his view 
he has tried to show that three coins discovered at Kosam and another 
place in North India were issued by Pravarasena I, Rudrasena I and Pyithivi- 
shena I. 1 * The first two, according to him, bear the dates 76 and 100 
respectively, which he refers to the era of 248 A.D. This era though called 
by the name of the Chedi or Kalachuri era, was, according to Jayaswal, 
really started by the Vakatakas. But Jayaswal's readings of the legends 
and figures on the coins are extremely doubtful. Besides his theory that 
the Chedi era was really founded by the Vakatakas is disproved by the fact 
that the Vaka takas themselves never used it, but dated all their records in 


18 My article entitled H New Light an Deotok Inscriptions ” will appear in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Eighth Oriental Conference. 

14 Gupta Inscriptions , p. 233 ft. 
u Epigraph™ Indica, Vol. XVII, p, 12 ft. 

16 See my article “A Note on the Dates of Uchchakalpa Kings” to be published 
in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIII. 

17 History of India , ISO A.D. to 350 A.D. , p. 67, 

18 Ibid., p. 108 ff. 
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regnal years. According to the Pura^as Vindhyarfakti's son Pravfra, who 
has been Tightly identified with Pravarasena I, ruled at two places Purika 
and Chanaka, 1 ® Jayaswal's identification of Chanaka with Nachna cannot 
be accepted in the absence of corroborative proof. As for Purika it was 
situated according to the Harivamia 80 at the foot of the 3jtikshavat (modern 
Satpura) mountain, and, therefore, in the Central Provinces or Berar. 
Vindhya£akti, the first ancestor of the Vaka^akas, may have been so called 
because he extended his power to the foot of the Vindhya mountain in the 
north. There is thus no valid argument against our view that the Vaka^akas 
had their original home in the south. 


w I adopt the reading suggested by Jayaswal n WHU VWSf % ^ \ 

Bio Hiohrp of India, etc,, p. 16. 

*° Vishnuparvan, AdhyAya 38 # 31. 21-22, 
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Text.* 1 

First Side . 

r. t j^hrRTf*rf 3 I s ’ <fxR5?n q'STrwrf^TTr?^^^^^- 

v. *8wfar"[:*] 3rs*<G 28 tfiw^- 

*[:*] 3i<nn :a fRWfR[:*] 

Second Side. 

\s. <rftf§5& 3rr^(^)ft?*WN>] p[<ft]ST3*inft[l*] $- 

c. sfRP 3 ' ^ srlfjRrfiT 83 

<r^i: Tr^tf^T«r[i*] ^^FswsTJnmwR 34 
Vo. i&mft ^f^rnrr 5 f^W#n *r <ra mtffi- 30 

« From the photographs supplied by the late R, B. Dr. Hiralal. 

*a Read fSS’JSTffafflr as in the Pa^an plates (Kpigraphia Indica, 

Vol. XXIII, p. 86). 

* 3 Bead faf’^'WriW. Compare firS?l^«WHWF which occurs in the Siwani 
and Chammak plates (Gupta Imcriptiona, pp. 238 and 246). 

24 This mark of punctuation is superfluous. 

88 Read— 

« Some words like trq qrq I ewrsftfaffPPJ^nmgjmf ^IJ^forBUR- 

qqirtf ftfTTWs I RSPIT are inadvertently omitted here. 

*’ Read 9TOZ*3r?rsnW:. 

« Read 3T!J«'T- 

28 Other oognate Vak&taka plates generally read arqiTTCR-, but the recently 
discovered Paftan plates have the same reading as here. 

80 Other Vftkfttaka plates generally read 3f?nr , lffc«|%l%^P6:, but the Poona 

plates of PrabhSvabiguptS read STS^uif:. 

81 The usual reading is RfgjflTfSfT:. 

31 Read iJXfJ:. 

» Read Rwrfaqrvft. 

84 Read *T«T«I^r*n5T:. 

88 Read Turret . 

88 The concluding words of this sentence must have been |sW I 

as in other V&ki^aka records. 
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By Prof. V. V. Mirashi, M.A., 

Morris College , Nagpur. 

Interpretation of Inscriptional Passages . 

In the Jubbulpore copper-plate inscription of the Kalaehuri king Ya$ahkarna 
there occurs a verse about his grandfather Gangeyadeva, which Prof, Kielhorn 
read as follows 1 :— 

[f W%?] rtf «f(W)*TT* II 

The copper-plate, it seems, was not properly cleaned before its ink-impres¬ 
sions were taken for Kielhorn. Many of its letters, which were choked up 
with rust, did not apparently come out well in the impressions supplied to 
him. Consequently in his decipherment Kielhorn w r as doubtful about several 
aksharas as will be seen from his transcript given above. Bad readings 
lead to worse interpretations ! It is not surprising, therefore, that he trans¬ 
lated the verse as follows 2 :— 

4 The crest-jewel of the crowned heads, he has become famous under 
the name of Vikramaditya ; for, striving after final beatitude (and) free from 
wicked deceipt he ruled the earth which he had himself conquered all of a 
sudden. ' 

The verse occurs again in the Khairha plates of the same king which 
have been edited by R. B. Hiralal. As these plates arc in a better state 
of preservation R. B. Hiralal's reading of it was as follows 3 :— 

And he gave the following translation:— 

* The crest-jewel of crowned heads, he became famous under the name 
of Vikramaditya ; wishing to run away from whom with dishevelled hair, 
(the King of Kun$ala) who was deprived of his country came to possess it 
again. * 


1 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II, pp. 3-4. 
1 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 6. 

* Ibid., Vol. XII, p. 211. 
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In a note to this translation R. B. Hiralal remarked*: ' The meaning 
of the second line of the verse is very obscure. The writer evidently plays 
on the word Kuntala and has brought about what is called virodhabhasa, 
when he says akuntalah kuntalatam babhara, i.e., a hairless person bore hairi¬ 
ness (an apparent contradiction). The eulogist evidently seems to convey 
that Gangeyadeva was so noble that he restored the Kuntala country to its 
king who was defeated and was running away with dishevelled lttir (a second 
pun on the word akuntala).' 

In his article on the plates, 5 R. B. Hiralal has given the same interpreta¬ 
tion of the verse in question, viz., that it alludes to the conquest and restora¬ 
tion of the Kuntala country to its king by Gafigeyadeva. He pointed out 
that the Kuntala country, which included the Kanarese districts of the 
Bombay Presidency and the Hyderabad State, was apparently the raiding 
ground of the neighbouring kings, as Tailapa, Kulottunga Chola, and 
Ballala II claim to have conquered it at different times. He thus implied 
that the king of Kuntala, who was defeated and ultimately reinstated by 
Gangeyadeva, was different from Tailapa. 

R. B. Hiralal’s interpretation has been followed by the scholars who 
have subsequently written on the subject. Mr. R. D. Banerjee, for instance, 
in his work The Haihayas of Tripurl and their Monuments • quotes with 
approval the interpretation given above. Dr. H. C. Roy also has cited it 7 
though with some hesitation. 

If we read the wording of the verse carefully, it would not appear to be 
as obscure as it has been supposed to be. Kielhorn's reading, given as it 
evidently was from an imperfect impression, has to be rejected. I have 
personally examined the Jubbulpore plate which is at present deposited 
in the Central Museum, Nagpur, and have found that it contains the same 
reading as the Khairhi plates, except that the words Vikram&ditya and 
Kuntalatdrh appear as Vikamdditya and KustalatSm through the mistakes 
of either the writer or the engraver. There is of course no difficulty about 
the meaning of the first half of the verse. In the last quarter, however, we 
have to make the pada-chchheda as na Kuntalah (and not a-Kuntalah) kunta- 
lat&m va{ba)bhdra. There is evidently a pun on the word kuntala here. 
The first word KuntalaIf means the king of the Kuntala country. Kuntalata 
has to be explained in two ways: (1) Kuntalasya bhavah KuntalatS, the 

* JSpigraphia Indica, Vol. XII, p. 215. 

5 Ibid., Vol. XII, p. 207. 

* Memoirs of the Arehaoloyieal Survey of India, .No. 23, p. IS. 

, 7 Dynastic Bistory of Northern India, VoL II, p. 773. 
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position of the king of the Kuntala country, and (2) kuntam lati iti kuntalah ; 
tasya bhavah kuntalata, i.e., the state of one who wields a spear.* As regards 
the second explanation, students of Sanskrit rhetoric will remember an 
analogous derivation of the word kusala given by Mammata.® The second 
half of the verse apparently means ‘ Wishing to run away suddenly from 
whom, Kuntala ceased to be Kuntala.’ This involves contradiction but it 
is only apparent, for the words really mean ' Wishing to run away suddenly 
from whom the king of Kuntala ceased to wield his spear,' i.e., he gave up 
fighting with Gangeyadeva and ran away. This verse is, therefore, intended 
to record a defeat of the king of Kuntala by Gangeyadeva. It does not, 
however, state, that the king of Kuntala was deposed, nor, of course, does 
it imply that he was reinstated by Gangeyadeva. 

This defeat of the king of Kuntala by Gangeyadeva is also referred to 
in another Kalachuri inscription. Thus the Gaharwa plates of Gangeyadeva's 
son Karna describe Gangeyadeva as ‘ fond of defeating the (king of) Kuntala 
in a (clever) manner.’ 10 

This king of Kuntala was no minor chieftain of the Karnataka as implied 
by R. B. Hiralal’s remarks. Kuntala no doubt comprised the Southern 
Maratha and adjoining Kanarese country. The imperial dynasties of the 
Rashtrakutas and the Chalukyas who had their capitals in Kuntala, were 
known as Lords of the Kuntala country. In the Kdvyamimamsa of Raja- 
fiekhara a king named Vallabharaja is described as ruling over Kuntala in 
the Deccan 11 (Dakshina-patha). This, as I have shown elsewhere 12 , refers 
to the contemporary Rashtrakiita king, for the Rashfrakfitas were known 
to the Arabs as Balharas. Again in the NavasahasaAka-charita Sindhuraja, 
the father of the illustrious Bhoja of Dhara, is described as having 
regained his kingdom which had been previously overrun by the Lord of 
Kuntala. 1 * As I have shown elsewhere 14 , this means that Sindhuraja re¬ 
conquered from the Later Chalukyas the territory which had previously 

• For this meaning see 3^ ; l in the 

Act V. 

• cf. etc., in Kdvyaprak&sa, Ull&sa II. 

10 I Epigraphs Jndica, Vol. XI, p. 143. 

11 qw sMswmsitt ww i 

KdvyamlmdMsd (Harvard Oriental Series edition), Act I. 

M Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute , Vol. XI, pp. 366*67, 

II Canto I, 81, 74. 

14 Indian Antiquary, Vol. LXII, p. 102. 
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been lost by his brother Munja. The, king of Kuntala, therefore, whom 
Gaftgeyadeva is said to have defeated, must be the contemporary king of 
the Later Cbalukya dynasty. This was probably Jayasimha-Jagadekamalla 
who ruled 16 from about A.D. 1015 to A.D. 1042 and was thus a contem¬ 
porary of Gahgeyadeva, whose Piawan stone inscription 1 * is dated A.D. 1038 
and who continued to reign 17 till A.D. 1041. 

II 

The Rewa inscription of Malayasifiiha, a feudatory of the Kalachuri 
king Vijayasimha, is dated in the following words :— 

5% <) i 

The late Mr. R. I). Banerjee first gave a transcript and translation of 
this inscription in his Haihayas of Tripun and their Monuments 18 and sub¬ 
sequently edited it with facsimile plates in the Epigraphia IndLica The 
date of the inscription is given as will be seen from the passage cited above 
both in words and figures as Friday, the first tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Bhadrapada of the year 944. Though the era is not specified, there is little 
doubt that the date is to be referred to the Kalachuri or Chedi era and regu¬ 
larly corresponds, for the expired Kalachuri year 944, to Friday, the 30th 
July A.D. 1193. But the difficulty lies in the explanation of the word 
Sahasamallamke. Banerjee translated the above verse 40 as follows:—* In 
the year forty increased by four over nine hundred named Sahasamalla, on 
the first day of Nabhasya (Bhadrapada), on Friday.’ Banerjee has not, 
however, explained how the year was called Sahasamalla. Sahasamalla 
is not the name of any cyclic year. The cyclic year corresponding to the 
above date was Pingala according to the Northern system and Pramadin 
according to the Southern system. Neither of these names can be said to 
be a synonym of Sahasamalla. In a foot-note on this date, Dr. Hirananda 
Sastri, the General Editor of Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, in which the inscription 
has been published, remarks* 1 : “ The significance of Sdhasamallathke is 
not clear. Does it mean ‘the year of Sahasamalla’ ? The word artka is at 
times used for abda or year and Sahasamalla literally means ' athlete in 
boldness ’. But whether Sahasamalla refers to Vijayasiihha or whether it 

16 Sewell, The HMetrical Inscriptions of Southern India, pp. 61 and 69. 

10 Cunningham’8 Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XXI, p. 113. 

17 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XI, p. 146. 

18 Ibid., Vol. XI, p. 133 ft. 

19 Ibid., Vol. XIX, p. 295 ff. 

40 Haihayas of Tripuri, etc., p. 141. 

41 Epiyraphia Indica, Vol. XIX, p. 295. 
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has some other significance here is not known. Sahasanka, it may be 
observed, is one of the epithets of Vikramaditya/* 

This inscription is also included by Dr. I). R. Bhandarkar in his List of 
Inscriptions of Northern India . On its date he observes as follows 22 :— 1 It 
means that the Kalachuri era was called Sahasamallfibda. For ahka conqiare 
akhya in kdlasya Vikram-akhyasya in No. 27. The datesS 23 in Nos. 402 and 
476 called Sahasa may also be years of the Kalachuri era, as they work out 
alright for this era also/ But Sahasamalla does not mean the same as 
Sahasanka. The latter, which means the same as Vikramanka, occurs in 
many places 24 as the name of Vikramaditya, the well-known patron of 
Kalidasa and the reputed founder of the Vikrama Samvat. As Kielhorn has 
shown 25 both the dates qualified by Sahasanka, which Prof. Bhandarkar 
proposes to refer to the Kalachuri era, appear quite regular as dates of the 
Vikrama era also. There is, therefore, no necessity to take them as dates 
of the Kalachuri era. Besides if they are referred to that era the first would 
fall towards the close of the fifteenth and the second in the first half of the 
sixteenth century 26 A.D. The palseolography of the inscriptions is certainly 
against ascribing such late dates to them. Besides, there is no evidence 
that the Kalachuri era was current in North India up to the sixteenth 
century A.D. Even in the Central Provinces, where petty Haihaya princes 
continued to rule until their principalities were annexed by the Marathas, 

22 2'he List , etc., page 282, n, 2. 

23 These dates are as follows :—No. 402—V r . 1240 MahobS (Ilamirpur District, U.P.) 

Fort Wall fragmentary inscriptions. Noticed by Cunningham, A.S.I.Ii., Vol. XXI, 
p. 72 and PI. XXII. L. 15 ; h 17 

^ (—Monday the 4th June, A.I>. 1184). No. 470—V. 1279 Rohtasgadh 
(Shahabad District, Bihar and Orissa) rock inscription of the time of King Prat&pa— 
Ed. by Kiolhora, Kpigraphw Indica, Vol. IV, p. 311 f.—L. 1 

II 1 [ U : ‘ : ] (Sunday the 5th March A.D. 1223). 

84 cf. ^ 

* =* f*r^r 

—IS pig raphid Indica , Vol. VII, p. 44. 

Sahas&hka in this verse refers to (Cllandragupta II) Vikramaditya. (See my 
article on it in Ind. Hist. Quart ., Vol. X, p. 48 ff.). 

26 Bee Indian Antiquary* Vol. XIX, p. 179 and Epigraphia Indica , Vol, IV, p. 311. 

48 The first date would correspond to Monday the 22ml June A.D. 1489, and the 
second to Sunday the 3rd March A.D. 1527. 
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the latest date of the Chedi era known from inscriptions is 966. Thereafter 
the Haihaya princes used Vikrama and Saka years in dating their records.* 7 
There is thus not the least evidence in favour of Dr. Bhandarkar's view 
that Sahasa-malla was a name of the Kalachuri or Chedi era. 

A king named Sahasamalla is indeed known from several coins with 
the legend Srimat-Sahasamalla. But as V. Smith 88 has shown he was a king 
of Ceylon and therefore could not have had anything to do with the Kalachuri 
era. 

What, then, does Sahasamallddke in the verse cited at the beginning 
of this note mean ? Since no other explanation is satisfactory, the conjec¬ 
ture may be hazarded that the expression is intended to signify the year 
by the system of word-numerals. Sahasa stands for four, for a verse from 
the Narada-smriti (XII. 2) cited in the Mit&kshara 2 * states that sahasas or 
violent crimes were four in number. Malla means a wrestler, a match for 
and therefore conveys the sense of equality. Here it probably signifies an 
equal number, i.e,, four in the present case. Anka, as is well-known, signifies 
nine. 80 These numerals are to be placed from right to left, i.e., as 944 by 
the rule Adkdndm vdmaio gaiih . Tims Sahasamallanke means ' in 
(the year) 944' and this we find is actually the year in which the record 
was put up. 


27 See Khalari Stone Inscription of Haribrahmadeva, Epigraphia In&ica, Vol, II, 
pp. 229—30. 

88 V. Smith assigns the date 1200-1202 A.D. to him. See his Catalogue of Coma in 
ih$ Indian Museum, Vol. I, p. 330. 

on II, 72. 

*° See BQhler’s Indian Paleography (English Translation by Fleet, p. 85), 



BHRtfGADOTAM. 

Introduction. 

The Bhriigaduta , published for the first time here, was brought to the notice 
of the scholars by me in the Patna Session (1931) of the All-India Oriental 
Conference. The publication was withheld so far, because it was hoped 
that other manuscripts of the work might be discovered and made avail¬ 
able for use in preparing a press-copy. But it appears that there is not much 
likelihood of getting further information about the work, for Mr. E. P. 
Radhakrishnan of Madras, writing in 1936 on the recently discovered works 
of the DOta-literature 1 * * does not add anything more % about the work. As 
Mr. Radhakrishnan belongs to the office of the Catalogus Catalogorum 
(Madras)—where an enlarged and revised edition of that stupendous and 
monumental work by Dr. Aufrecht is being compiled—his knowledge of 
the MSS. material of Sanskrit w'orks must, indeed, be up-to-date and compre¬ 
hensive. But as even he has not been able to throw further light on the work, 
it is but desirable that the work should be published, without waiting any 
more for additional material. 

On the importance and unique position of the Dutakdvyas in Sanskrit 
literature, their characteristics, their historical, literary and geographical 
value, their origin, development and relation with Kalidasa’s Meghaduta , 
much has already been written, 8 Here we confine ourselves to the work 
in hand. But before that, it would not be unnecessary to mention other 
works of the same or similar name, in order to show that our Bhrtlgaduta 
is different from, and should not be confused with, them. 4 * 

(i) Bhrdgasandeia of Vasudeva, a poet in the court of Ravivarman and 
Godavarman who ruled at Calicut. The work is mentioned in the de¬ 
scriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Madras Oriental Library, 
Vol. XX, No. 11865 and in J.R.A.S. , 1884, p. 452 under the title Bhramara - 
sande&a . The theme here is the sending of a message by a person to his wife 


1 See the Journal of OrienkU Research , Madras (Vol. X, Part III, pp. 269-74, 
1986 ). He adds a list of 29 Dutak&vyas to about 50 such works already mentioned 
by Q. Chakravarti, (See Indian Historical Quarterly , Vol. Ill, No. 2, pp. 273-07, 1927.) 

* See foot-note No. 2 on page 272 {J.OMM., Vol. X, Part III). 

* (i) See 0. Chakravarti; (ibid,). 

(ii) Hultzsch $ K&lidasa's Meghaduta, pages vi-ix (Preface). 

(iii) Wintemit*; Oeschichte der Indischen Litteralur (Vol. Ill, pp. 105-09). 

4 The first two works, mentioned below, are noticed by C. Chakravarti and tho 

others by Radhakrishnan. See foot-note No. 1. 
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from whom he had been carried away, when sleeping, by a Yaksha. It is 
complete in 192 verses. 

(ii) Bhramaraduta by Rudranyaya Vachaspati, a great Nyaya Com¬ 
mentator. It is mentioned in ‘ Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts ’ by H. P. 
Shastri (Vol. II, No. 153) and in ‘ A Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Library of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner ’ by R. L. Mitra, 
p. 229. The theme is the sending of a message by Rama from Malyavant 
hill to Sita in Lanka. 

(iii) Bhrngasandesa. It is mentioned in the Triennial Catalogue of the 
Madras Manuscripts Library, No. 33956. The name of the author is not 
known. The place to which the message is sent is Sivapttra (Trichur) in the 
ceutre of the land of J&madagnya, i.e., Malabar. A traveller, away from 
his dear home, requests a bee to inform his beloved of his welfare and 
coming back soon. 

(iv) Bhrngaduta by Ganganand Kavindra. It is mentioned in 
the ' Report for the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts (1895-1900) ’ by 
H. P. Shastri and Catalogus Cafalogorum, Vol. Ill, p. 90a.» 

The only known manuscript of the work, published here, is owned by 
Pandit Surajmal Chaturvedi of Mainpuri (U.P.). The manuscript is in a 
fairly good condition and written on thick paper. It is dated 1752 Vikrama 
Samvat 1696 A.D.« 

' swm: «r$ (? «r) arsRi sfarcft n $ n 

It contains 19 leaves or 37 written pages, there being 9 or JO lines and 3 
or 4 verses in each page. In all, there are 126 verses—all in Mandakranta 
metre except the last. The manuscript preserves the complete text, except 
two stanzas (Nos. 77, 78) which are omitted. After the 76th stanza, we get 
directly the 79th stanza. Obviously, it is due to the scribe’s inadvertance. 
The scribe's name is Ramakjshija, resident of SQkara-Kshetra. 

(lit the end) 

He was not a careful scribe. At places, he makes no difference between 
»l and H, 5T and 31 and *f, and * and «T. Shortening and lengthening 

6 Mr* Chakra varti in a personal letter informs me that in this work H a lover 
darker than the new cloud, weak and emaciated with anxiety for the object of his love, 
sends the black-bee as a messenger to the heroine.” 

6 According to the scheme of month, the given date corresponds to the 

16th February 1600, Sunday. Prof. V. V. Mirashi has kindly verified the reference 
to v^ra, tithi, month and year and informs me after consulting Filial's Indian Ephe~ 
merit that the references are correct. 
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of vowels against metre are also seen. 7 Omission and substitution of letters 
have made it difficult to restore the original text in several cases. 8 The verse 
(65) has been misnumbered as (56). Sometimes, consonants are reversed. 
But in spite of these shortcomings, it is not difficult to restore, in many cases, 
the original readings. In the present edition, such mistakes, as are obvious 
and about which there can be no two opinions, have been corrected and the 
mis-readings, in important cases, have been shown in the foot-notes ; other 
inaccuracies have been allowed to remain in the text and conjectural read¬ 
ings, where possible, have been given in the foot-notes. 

The colophon given in the end of the Manuscript is as follows : 

srtst (? sr) *t(? *r)*rrnq[ i 

So it appears that the name of the work is Bhramarasandesa and its author 
Satavadhana Kavi. But as this name appears to be more or less a title, given 
to the poet for his capacity of concentrating his mind on one hundred topics 
simultaneously, we doubt if this is the proper name of the poet. The last 
verse of the work is as follows : 

(\ :) wmfSrer*: 

*Tcn*HIiT: I 

This verse seems to suggest that the poet’s name was Krwadeva, though 
there is difficulty in accepting this suggestion, namely, that we have to make 
an irregular (madhyama-padalopi) samasa here, 1 Wt ffet W*n(£inR;) 

arfiwR str ’ ora 1 *r: \ 

Otherwise the compound gives no meaning. Another and more plausible 
conjecture 8 is to make a slight emendation and read the first line as, 
WWRRR:, though even this does not give a happy interpretation 
because of the unfamiliar compound " smarayabhidhanah However, it 
can be reasonably suggested that the poet’s name was fSatavadhana 
Srlkysnadeva. 10 Similarly, the colophon is misleading as regards the 
name of the work. It names the work as Bhramarasandeka , while the last 
stanza (quoted above) names it as Bhr/igaduta. The real name appears to 
be Bhrtigaduta , as is dear from the stanza of the scribe, quoted above. 

7 Cf. the verse 41. 

8 Cf. verses 08, 09, 85, 100. 

9 Another suggestion is STWlfiTWR: f \ That is, his name was 

*R«T (?). 

10 The word 6ri is, however, only honorific. Cf. the third line where the word 
$ri is used with the name of the work also. 
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Nothing definite can be said about the period when the author. Sali¬ 
va dh ana Kysnadeva, flourished. At most, what we can say at present is 
that he cannot be later than 1696 A.D., the date of the Manuscript. The 
facts that the Manuscript was written in Sflkara-ksetra (Soron) u , that various 
details are given about Vrajabhumi and lastly that the owner of the Manu¬ 
script claims the work to have beetr written by his ancestors go to indicate 
that the author may have belonged to the Western U.P. 

For a detailed summary of the subject-matter of the work, its close 
imitation of Kalidasa’s Meghadiita and literary worth, enough has been said 
elsewhere. 12 It will suffice here to state the following in a summary form. 

(i) A cursory study of the work would reveal that it is a close imitation 
of the Meghadiita which has greatly influenced its style, metre, arrangement 
and thought. 

(ii) Of two important features wherein it differs from, and stands in 
marked contrast with the Meghadiita , the first is that the poet, being interest¬ 
ed in describing the various scenes of Vrajabhumi, does not send the bee- 
messenger to a far-off place. Hence, the work does not contain geographical 
and topographical information—a speciality of the Meghadiita. 

(iii) The conception of love depicted in the work is not purely human, 
but divine. Here the lover is not a human figure, but is a divine spirit. 12 
Thus the love revealed here is not Vipralambha-^rngara, but the craving for 
the realization of divine love. In this respect, the work differs fundamentally 
from the Meghadiita and should occupy a high place in the Bhakti-literature 
of the Vai§navites. 

(iv) Though an imitation, the work is not lacking in poetic merits. The 
work with its simple style and occasional poetic flashes of high order is worth 
reading by literary persons. 14 ' 

The real credit of unearthing and bringing to light this work should go 
to the owner of the Manuscript, Pandit Surajmal Chaturvediji of Mainpuri 
(U.P.)—to whom I express my sense of gratitude. 

Morris College, Nagpur. S. P. Chaturvedi. 


11 Soron, on the Ganges, is 27 miles North-East of Itah (a district in TJ.P.). 
See N. L. De, The Geographical Dictionary, p. 103. 

11 See My paper on this work in the Proceeding* and Transaction* of the Sixth AH* 
India Oriental Conference, Patna, pp. 023-32. 

» Cf. verses 1, 80, 04, 122, 128. 

14 See verses 31. 33, 51, 71, 82, 84, 01, 98-0, 109, 113-14, 120, 122, eto. 
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it tffr pftsT m *w: n 


(D 

9 $: gofoaft?m*&*Tft«:fftr?si«fr i 
*;iift£T<ft smwafJnHflRPmnit 
stmtatf wift ft*rt fR'aqamt ftsrR ii 


N 

am: ftqf^mRtftffwmsrgsr- 
JT’Rtvfft *nmftftftf f^gsrru: gareftg. i 
sun vffttfwqssn JRs^gwtr^ 
aRRfft 1 upwli n 

(0 

%r*nrrp5ff5TiRr ffl*n?T mi 
««Rfo 5|fI^f5Tt ft: w?ft i 
*m-. mi ft3igmg^rcft% *rig*ft 
vim ami gvs^ft^iTift^miwmi n 

(*) 

grai gtKina^nr^ftg. g«rt> tmft^ 
tmr <r« 5 *«mfa faam**? i 

?raft ?*ft 9ft *?rt Sum at 
*?«? *f*j *nj«Pf«t amftrn ii 


1 ?; (- srawwro*, amwftO 

Abbreviations : 

t. j. - i 

«*w« - gwnM w i 
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N 

5fR: SftR ^fl»m q^T 

jfujStRTOf *rg to ajqr^rjf i 

Rqra to: ^WTOiTOrir 
*n«iiifls4 i'%^f4r^ ; r^ig'rr% qq% u 


(S) 

>w ftaramf*4i gtfsraroi aPi r 
wssfa g*rot% *r% toftotitor: i 

TOf UTRF R5TTO !%?TOf f=TOff3II?ff- 
TO«FRFTTOW?y^Tifa?i iqsuTOF if h 


M 

TTfmraTOp* wito* 4 
?nr ifo'V' gfTOgHfff^Rjqi^iT^: I 

snpi^wPr PfTMrctf 5<$H ^rstfivqr 
?TI TOR^R'*?^ faftfwf: $qtg: II 


(*) 

H Sfa&TOF: f%m fffcl: ffmPf 5 f 4 t%- 
jjfWR^iTOgr to<u JTTwqi tofst: i 
ewwiw sfcragTOi?^ 
sqf%fsni^TPi to tow to^rr, it 


N 

tot: *@tot Jf^^f; tof TO?rt tflTOR 
gwmi^^if^5W3JWf??PT: Sisjppvj: I 
^qn^TOffgR?f5RW5fT JRcrrft «is? 
*Trito 4 gRTOTORtTOw gn\; n 


1 \ «ERV (TO*") 
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sarawwm*Rta*rwF3*r^ i 
^ira^r f*5RT?5rt 

^rarjfirt fltfl 1 R5W^! II 

(<n) 

?WHn*l fw 

f^^TW^gf^fftcTf ^TT5^l'T|flf , mH I 
^ sfljufa*!- ii 

(13) 

«fii55FB-’irisrr^55fqci 3 JTi^g^^n i 

C<r ^ *r*ft fa# jngfrrfaraiT- 

sjfiqi^JT*TJr?iHf?tTO?irr5R9? n 

m 

rT^f fWfl iftlfag 3% 3^3^W?R 
8j?roffq-«fi^srr% farther# i 

if9w^fa$i#^^vnFrtrrrt 
sRwtfimftnsgq- ^srarfrartrart. n 

(i*) 

fa^fasHi^RT- 
#rtfart; i 

fart w jrfljRnmw#?) ftarc^n* ii 


(f. 3 ); #r (w«t*)> *J5frTnrr: stfrfartirtniw^fasTtrt. i 
5?r® fa«r*) 

*.raw*i* ( - ?mrat$r) (n«r.) 
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0^) 

srri srar a? *fto*nfl*ncn- 
swirer gw*TT%g*r w i 

s#?irerem4 

a?gsnf?r sranf^t fcgmwrt ^Riwrig it 
OS) 

WWtoPTprc 5T^t *T3tf)«fta3rei 

ntre^ wrwfiw $*?fh wrrarc; 
an-Trrf^FJrPrw^^'gf^^: h 

O'*) 

ai3tw*rerer=srgW&: wfisTw; 
wrfiwtfgafifafafowfW jmot 

W5S *1% WfWPPT ^$K*T%#rt 2 II 

(u) 

wflwr^w^gwTtafrc 
^nfe*i!«rag»nr?[T^i'?gs%fS^: a i 

*ffcrai*$f fttfi 

^fcwr «E*rofa *r?ft *ufaf *fg wg: n 
OM 

fai^HigtfojnrH<f«ni$ 
^S^swa^rcrs^^ftirsn^: i 

f*jFnwnw*wr 
fercrcwir ^rw *n*f tfrfar 11 


1 wirPrgn* (swr») 

8 fart (*. g.) 

8 ^i*TIW!|* (f. g.); ^ntini: «R« (flWT*) 
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(*•) 

«rrar fqqforq s*q?rt n<*sqrai: i 
ftHHiiqgfoqafrqr f^rsrar tswrmq 
m qfart fwft q^5%q 11 

(*i) 

?i5r sffai si%f^rrfrf tftqqraiqSrg 
?grq 1 

Sf3^t55nrq^^JTfirr?55JIt5awi5if- 
q=%?T«r *rgq q?gq»?q?;<rcTq: 11 


(w) 

flprtmirt qfa *m*u qif? ^ ?rqift 
ffiT JTT^HTfoiJTq«^mrr>i nrf^qi 1 
q^OTffaw 

qiqrjr^c'BHftfn'aJTr qrtfqjftgfa 11 


(M) 

fanfa \mi qtfawRRi 
qp'arwnigqirafin qqifcrqf ( 

q^r *^qfa?#rc*Rft qqwi 
q^BRf qqfwmr vrrt^i fawr*jft: 11 


(**) 

4%*rfo gwiftrwqrq^tFrtq- 1 
f^mrf^ gwnufeim qr *rcnqrf*rtf 1 
*Vww wgqifterRf* ^roqrfor^r: 
qjsrr m ft foqq rg frft r: qrfawr g?i>: 11 
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(vO 

3?ai*n\ 

*?sr?r%?fwsra^5t*fFrr i 

?T?5fW?0gTT»Tfta4 rT^T r(!®a^l4 
ff^ro^i faat ng^i ri ti 


(^) 

rftr&qr: fqwqiW trrroT^T^iHenw- 1 
«W?nf *R3i^T Jratfgsrcnn* i 
»ri>Tfm«f ^5T^35T^|S^jft' 2 fJ555T5I!- 
frr-qi^ m fr<?ra^jr?Rf ctwq; n 


(v») 

9W ?fajffsf55«rcd 4t 3^f?qr5^rfl 

fli53f^i! 3 ft sfi i 

mqtg^^rr^fsraflis swig 11 


(««) 

arret rHgrfafRgtsr' 1 tfiaaRgamr 

*Wl$fmt q^JT55TJR^»WrrSRfiq: I 

tj^mcnr rrerrerrei rtrc^gwft 

?: ar^jj 3R: *rerets*% » 

1 ? (?• 3.) :• atfirefai: srar. («r«r«>) 

- \ 

a l - (f. 3.) 

4 \ (?. g.) ; *afacTT?fl*®«Nf. (?T»»T«) 

5 ? W (f 3-) 

u tffUR. (f. 3.) 
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wmw ggai 

gjircwi g^n «j^[ 4 >T3r??r i 
artg^osrefsaga^: *Eg»j*r q>qi- 
g^gim fa<?i mr^a: ii 


(\°) 

gfaswt *rg sR*3i:ffs>ji?tRmjf: i 
^rqr: m up* am mga al>Wtf 

mg^gRta^sromar 1 m^qr^irg:-' n 


U') 


q^^fivja £aaur e?«rRr 

g 4 a^Fgn^swriHrctfRwr: i 
a.aaiaastrwnwraam 
airi^a ama afon qy ^rftaJR: u 


m 


rh ww fgag**fi gsr ftrwq arar- 
aiaaR srogncsTmagawfa^aH 4 t 
ajrfwqrg affaa^istsafrwgfasta; 
^TWrafaagwfc*: srawa: u 

1 *nsfo (?. 5 .) 

8 srnsHfan ( 5 . 3 -) 

8 %*Blj%rrvj ( 5 . g.) 

4 ^r<i (*. g.) 
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(U) 


WTIRST fr*FT *fta%3T 

*rfwHT*rfircrc J?f? sgwwsfa arcnn i 

^R5TTnr srt5^»i55 

wrew*»i?fa n 


(V<) 

^ gg%rT*T3^TcT^ *3T«reH s 
$% s;m«TF*tnn i - 

m. wr m.m 

nnr *tri *wrr 4 *fa*<ift?g 3 tfa 3 u 


(Vti 

arwT^faw^'restftTjRRW'Ttit 

5rf*RW55?B ^faajPw^: i 

*T«rfai m ftiixqftrfizvr mrg^r. u 


(«) 


*rMwlir qwwm 



nMWfurt »37 fi^^sr^s swm 
frgfttfu fcwRHTfft re u 


3»snnm4<» (s«r*) 
*»ro*ri (9*»T*) 
*fa«CRjNPGt% (SWT*) 
^npf?5Tt («**•) 
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inteflr: $§9*9*: 'THfreS^: 1 I 
g?3nftafa fi? srmftwrfar *?*> 
§>t»t wgfiTwfesrcft^wr: n 


(V) 

q^m 2 im^g*; qrgrrfcgTRr* i 

fadqr- 

SRT:^! 11 5T § *reft H TT^ || 


UM 

»Tcqr iTrtaPRtKftw tanfw* i 
ar-TKir 93w»^??i%wr fliPR 4 

«tw st%?trct: ii 


(»•) 

%«rctar fafwt^rtr^rcr tT«vrret 

*sfam?r$r ^Jmi^r f §- 
ta^trsfo « 


TWftS (f. 3 .) 

'Wi’ftoT (t. 3.) 
«TWii j enn «rgo (*. 3.) 

*KRW (?. 3 .) 

S*tf (f. 3 .) 

tan* (t. 3 -) 
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(*’) 

sh^twti 777 

7%: I 

•77 177 ^jfcfir? flffT^[ 55 |?qrr> 5 rf 1 

lirwrcifafifcR f^-grt^raT TssTtfir: n 


(v*) 

7 % 3 T 771 77 777 ^) 7177 % 77 %i 
TTTTKi 7R77TRr 7IJ55igr?.*T3RIH l 
717 771 777777*551%77t R771* 

5T?ff JtTli^cT 17777771 f77raifija%§: II 


(■<\) 

fa?cn'■ 7^71 77% 7=771 7771 <77171: 
7RI<R %7>7% gu 7l*7 7R7»7 77 I 
7?7*7571 771% 7$* 17^7 f=777rg 
5717^171 %177%7: »>R7% *#7717: II 

(**) 

777**7 77 7I%77 717 73177*7 

gwrrwTTl g<rW77: gragwnTi^g. i 

^ 7 : 7 >i 3 rgw% 77 i*i*:?rrat 7717: 

71771% f*% 77% 7lf%7l7r77f7r7; II 

(v’A) 


77311 7T9T577 7777%f77 71S77 

57171 i%jt gr>r 7 {%% 717717771717; 1 

7 r i r -7n ^iiowr 7%77771 %I?73I7 f<?13 

7 Ffl 5 fi 717 # 7 %^ 7 I 177 r 7 [f%Tr 77 ; II 



BhrugadHtam 

(»*) 


%--3tfrr f%Wfagq([: q*qfqsqfr?| q?q 
qqfaofiqtw^ftqjfcqqr q;qqt?T: 11 


(Yvt) 

et= qr^q qftfcRqBnqsftqiR- 
WI^RWIsigW WaflWqwrarin**!* I 
*r qi^q qqi% f^q%scq?qq;ri 

RR^m 3t?jgq qq II 


V4) 

ffiq Hf?j Jraqg*fir rig gi rsw 
qrat^rCr qqqqqqr #<|3iq^I i 
qq fwqr gjfacm q^roisw fw 
fqq. %S*taWT JT[ nrqq>?qi5RW? || 


(*M 

qqnqiq SWrgf^RTOaftqsqiS 
q;;qT: qv'jfi^qqqCr ^rgqiiqRq^: i 
ff f *rnpfoi g^gmqqrwwr- 

*i»**n*TRf*fai n 


(V) 

qrg ?tsj smqqfqrr w?rcwr 2 f®q5i!% s 
vrtqr: q;?qr qmqgqrqrcqisfr qfqtfr i 
*wr: q>m qitrefa qr£tqqffi>fo wt: 
qit n*g qrcq?Rwm 11 


qr>ww«w* (%. 3 .) 
wgqn>T« (s«to) 

? j («nq>rffeqn% - («ri)iBfe*m*?i*T ?) 
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Cm) 

s[?T 5* 

5®>ICTWirf ^ THTOaftfoaRT: I 
f.fe;fifipFcTW3w 

tfffiWR: gRfRRra: 3TRRT flig Wl: II 

(V<) 

3TT3FW-CT: g«$$ffc«TO[fwfojJ&flfaTT- 
STlfWR'Rra^: I 
arnajRT! «pw>aw*nRrct fa?R 

f%5? g<0tcT: f*?f fl^WR II 

(M) 

arxiftgtr^ir: 1 swsfacrcratf 

^IwmlretftsnfanftroRiT: i 
amrrcrmt 2 sRf^RRtfr w^i%; arft%- 
*?g* ?€^r?nq; n 

h*) 

^^i5rr%^f^a5RTi3ii5n:saar«r%- 

g^srr^Rerfa^fflgWfr«rr 
W!ftnRifirt«nrinwi^ wrer u 

(^) 

wi: fsfai?s?nir5BS#T?R 
•fowfNt f^rcifeerrin i 

3ti^«r% ^oi^JT^wgjrt 8 grft: 

w* *JTh WWfiffiTm: WigWt: II 


1 arwlnurw! (f. g.) 

S 1 

8 (flWTo) 
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(M) 
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3;>Rror3W3wli^3^ R 5i3lf3 
rfrarwri^: ?rf5r«R^fj|^if g«3^T%: i 
3f'#r 3Rr *r? gwfetw^^rr^r 

3131373333133 ? qrnfo'RRm 11 


(^) 

3353r31 3*33>33P@23i?3T , 3g(3: 
I7r3[3^3 , <?33!3^g'pj?'r333[ , 
3Rr«rr7 r33T73s|j3r3rg Rs^r^fjrq'i 
31 3?3% g3f3333f 3rg'^3Hrfrfrjq; II 


(V) 

3W 7*7IRfTU3 5?I 5J*TiJT'3[f3?I , ’lt 

<3 3i333gf3: 3*73Wr?33H3 | 
33P(TfcTI'33>3l3 3c’T3tl3R3WI- 
W3I353 3 3H3 335T 3?33 lifsRrzf: || 


('V t >) 

^faur 33 3f3(TI 33 3r 311331:31 
f%9T<T*3«T3f7 3 f3f3R3 3 33IS3^ I 
3133: 315 3f? *fcr733rg3ntf 1 ffoi?;- 
353f3?rr5It5r3'3333r 333 3ftr333T II 


u«) 

35? 35? 333 3g3nr3g?j^3?r 
3«#r^ T33T3f3g^: «|g3& 3ll%3jg I 
%3*&3ftfr3>ft33f*%3>: 317353- 
3wn^f3TfgfTg333F33r3^r3?3f3; II 


1 3«J3II<t (5TWTo) 
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(S*0 

aw: w «r«m 

*>r*w wa afaw i 

af^acqqT%a**awaa: sn^fw. 
arwtfrq qqfo q *a f^wfaYnt^sraift 11 


%W3ft%waq*»rq fa'W^ faa 5 ^ 
jqsaaa $ faltaigfrq: i 
aw: fqiwjnaqwaqiwatfrat 
aififc *ki wsgfa^raaw^iBir: n 


(S\) 

arayrtf aa aaaqtscaqwatfrq 
ftariFT ftfafeaatr sfo*3®rcqw: i 
ataiaYa; focfowaa: 2 %a^iar «rci$r: 

q^qr iwaajpiaa; qr?*HRi[q$r<l i: 


(**) 

aai?fta ftafaaqgwfrtwai qatfa 8 
*?q$fa a wa q^ iw ^qraarei? 4 i 
f^jfrfaqsfiraT^ti^qRs^a 
I K =qregfa spragarfa ti 


1 af*« (5. g.) 

2 (‘ f%%%aa«: ’ 

8 «rarf5r (|. 3.) 

4 ntww* aaiqu. (*. 3.) 
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cTWctfroil 1 

sTf^rr ntft fig; ^n^fiRife^r- 5rf>n i 
sRfURriwis^g- 
*rif^ m%ra n? *>si&: agiS-. 3 u 


(%%) 

%frsrrng 4 =gfr 

ar*u?f afrfa^qrqfragiwiftrrr: 1 
T^f^- 03 ^: go5fa?T<T? 33T 5*4Wf g*H- 
^RRcT f'f'W'fiKr ^rfrTaRffl II 

(^) 

fa&ifts c 3 ?r *iwra girfe?! ?q 
f^ERg^: ^55?T 5R5R ^(sj^r* ffaensfa 1 
niqrenq 3 R?t farro wri^r sjra?r§ 

'Rif 1 : smffirfaqmgiilr 11 

(^) 

f*4ITfRm: 7 

: 8 | 

iftWRi 8 StTl^RIl'WWT 

qs^isnRfRfR^qiwfu^f ^ 10 11 


1 frwfttfltff ( 5 . 3 .) 

“ gfigaRT^fo (flTfr-) 

8 q«rc%?r$rs*i 'er?.r SRsnumRf^ <*2q3t5m«(M)R ! »trfmsfar g«rfef^T3«r% 1 

•» % 

5 (*■ S-) (fosr “ ’TPTTtfi) 

" »WrfW (f. J.) 

8 ftapSRJFft: « (1) 

8 * ; qRqild: I (S«T«) 

e j 

10 ww*i« (?. 3 .) 
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3T5n*TTVJ qggwMt Jr35rgt q^^RI- 
qt^grei^gsrfwsmror RfsK 1 
qqf^ fqqfar RiggiqaaRr 1 
qRr qtaifaq ggagi- wmi: nmfer 11 


( v »°) 

aafoiRt® qRafgargrirr if 3 gg gg 
aiqj?q:f*q Rggqfa^ g?Rf gisgpfg i 
^r?fr a? fa*q sRgr^isF^: g ^Rr 
qg sftqifqfg ifafa*;: giftq:i: sfraqfca u 


('*'») 

gg;gs^6R^^qi: wg^Rgiq- 4 
^^rgf^r: q^qrffj^rgii^grg^Rf: i 
^tfi^RR^qfazqR^gaifefaqRi 
q?qr wn ii^i ftw?if*gsrrfR u 


(**) 

gifefa: <TRq?RT 5 
qr^^i^rg^^r^af qsRiRBR^a; i 
q>u^ip*r 

«fcsrRRi a? gqfafgq^sf^aT 7 fagfca u 


1 ? 

:> l 

3 * (?• S-) 

4 srai^Rr- (g*go) 
r ' qraqiai® (g*go) 

n «rraia;(gwro) 

7 m $*a T (s. g.) 
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^r^Ki^rMsRr- fr g F r ^gqro - 

^rfowrcr n 


(**) 

«H cut *gr??regqraTsi niqvwf^ 
'■zs’it^jr ^#55cr3i?5gj3rr?5?5rf5iqrf?in i 

3TrcmiTr|q*m?rr gojps^qjjnoTr- 
Wj^mg^q q^rqrq^q^^qg n 


(^) 

farerr^rrnfr: $3qf*q*r niftq>R?Rifa: i 
qtfa fPRR %s>£- 


(**) 


3R0RRI: 1 ?5^^RfTO^>T i mfr^r: .1 
*l«JRlft 55f^ f«| JsjfKfayvjT^jji- 
«f^F«r5?r ?f5f55tj«r^ *mt*>wi * 11 * u 


*R!W? 

famf^TRr (?. g.) 
*rcu (c. g.) 
w*rt (?. g.) 
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SR^:" 

3 ?nrr*rr: 35 gtf^rar fsrifsrfjer jtsw 
jjW ilful JragsfrR: q^m^rfrr II 


( 4 «) 

g^fimra qfcnfWftsj^tossigH 
qiqaq^m^qwfaifqj 3 goy^: i 
^ra^sqtgfsnjfrfa «n^gf>: qtosrrar: 
ft^iorf ?!%rw*f-?q5r n 


(<i) 

»rra*rriTf53!!if 
q5«n^jfijr?rg*Rar tfl$*rc?flf5r: i 

4 &f*r f^qfawq src*rm«ritofl: it 


(*') 

HgSri^frgft: ww* «w»hh i 
$% fir ffflTORTft: *NT55 falrttfa- 
rrrq?i ny ntsrg 4 ii 

1 i\ 'enBt (v»v», vi4) »r ^?r i 

a s^s (i. g.) 

1 (?. g.) 

4 *n*rg (f. g.) 
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?rwr cregfa gir =rnr*T 
^yrgRr i$33n% g^r »iTfa^rcnrcw i 
w spra Jrq?i%r^4*rRirarj «ri- 
*n**TT<i*rt: wmrcpiTsft II 


(«) 


qfnf ^qr: fgJTfW ff^ 

<p 5 l: g«T 5 ^*r?Tfc<TI^ l TI: ^FT^f'rJ | 
m 3ft *rt«&PWr$- 

«P9£RT: SJ^rR: RfITRT WTO^^T II 


^rgriN igfrcfar ?rig &?&t;3T: 
^ft^rroir: 1 sr^7ii i 

wroi*ni»r: s 5R55i^f%ar <rer Sivfarw 
tt[^ui *?m$?ra vn *nwft?r it 


(*\) 


w»SR!% s*pft<t«t: srif*! 4 w 4\i 
«rcw. «pw*rftw5«is &g?g s ewF> i 
w$»p% gf*gf¥ HwVfo 

* gfog?mi: gfasrniFfann 11 


1 ? 

3 * 

3 * 

4 wtocr* (i. g.) 
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(<v») 


frgs?ii5Wfiwn3^ 
gsrarci ^r^^rfcr * er JTmrawin: i 
crcwn^w «rcr a 

gsq^Ri ft gag fcrfacrt norrirfl n 


(“) 

ssiifft sqfft^qfasrctei'rtfter 

«5I%?iai5ET aa R54 wa I 
fRfKiwr: reifacwn: srjRrshrftrji 
f»nnFi\: Hfw<T«n?*j u 

(«0 

sre«n& ^ ^ g?5Ti <?UKrwR*r*rai: 
sig^ri: *r? qmm i 

jflcrr: ^ssnnrrftRj 1 2 ftf# 

%$ f%*5 n 

('•) 

aiHWTO 5T^5T 5>r%5>r5nfaftf SNWTfift 
tr«TRft!r: j* g$ftg i 

fe*wn*$ fafra$?rcftg«Tginf*ro*r 
swfar# jurt^ 11 

(m) 

*r?ftsrcff¥*5<fa jfrsrcftgjnrr# 

ft*w*r** fasftsnsrft ^ i 
arastotf ^ftggii^Hftp^i'Jif 


1 ftTmtfftsrt (?. g.) 

2 tr*» (f. g.) 
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(vO 


^rr^wferft’rriTfi^: aqfa «ftR*ret i 
3t^TT5BRT: 'RRSclcRSmrf^Hr 1 ipfRr 
«f^cT S?imW5r II 


(M) 

^reRJm fa^frfa g*r nr$?sij:tfifa«T 
tsR^cfr ^'TR: I 
fo^sr/te: sggRgn: ’tf^rsnRwr: 
«B*frf>5T: *R5R*H: ^[RcTtftJ^cR^ 2 II 


(V*) 


aiir^ »r«rc«rg*n s Vr^ifcgrlrMr' 

f^RTTJRfa: ^55HR^55 goq^gurar i 

f% s^rr^iHf grsTiRT ^R=R?r. 
*r fog n 


(*>\) 

?twr ?nr *r%?rr g^mrareRR 
*n\=sfr^r gfcrwrof $ 15 * ^rTf^ri i 
«rwRf «r f5wg$<* qr^g?rt ar^jj <tfr 
f^g^rt g^wR s f?^[ j .R wr u 


sffarHf- (*. g.) 

*>R<TtfHRl\»3r: (*?«T°) 
5T^ST«TS«rr* («WT*) 
torfa** (?. g.) 

(f. 5.) 
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(M) 

*rr ggrgftR 

Rftd qnswg 1 wflg- i 

>ZJTR!&: RHJ fatTWfaRl' 1 

Hi^rM5i^irrt%5 qftrrt n% 11 

M 

sfsrscm jrcgnjwigsrq m ft^sre; 
rkhriw r? gffiifir: *m r TH i 

g«m ijipTRi 

RT?RR Tt JpTqwt ^sk^ROIIfl || 

(\<) 

nwfj qr r^rrw ?r?H r r<5r? , T?5Tft 

gn^rrar faqfcq rriot tffefifatot 
i%iRrtfRw3^iSR^m^RRtrR n 

(v>) 

fa?*r?$r4 f%R5RR?rerr^Rr r rrr. 

^ *i»i gw*w ^Ri?rerRrs^T: t 
qwrrgfa: gpr rwrrt: 
q^&rfasr ^RRfrgrrRR; ti 


(<|0.) 

arapRmf f’^srcr. 5 rf$r?rirr*«it 
*pwiwtRt g^fsw^f JnfRwi4frn* i 
On^Rt OntRRrf*rar%RiRTfRf$f%Ri 
fasrr: qsrRfiR^f^n^rsfTRfgsr^rarr: 4 11 

wrsaig (rwto) 

W5#K(?. 3 .) 

ftwrjrsm (•=* rmt*t ffor) — (*wr*) 

sqrosqrsrcrarr: (%. g.) 



Bhrhgadutam 

(VI) 


g^feirarcn 1 

?r?fl^!3Tr: qtfoiJii tmssr i 

^T^srfcrsdM <TK*n*R 
sqRT*rqj cT^Trl - *T«ftiVcnft II 


(V*) 

^rei> qi ^ tfifej *nrawr 
SUToftHi fasrcpnt sr^prn i 

^prW: $PRg$3i5ftft& 

3 ^ro?^j n #iiTfTvn^ n 


(vO 

nra^cfRf 

armtsfart qfaq>tft:*?R:T i 

TO^I^g^r^Jn; ^[^^TTT^Tn: )| 


(vv) 

qr wsgrtrqmtf 

3T*? >r>^ fof%?Tqq *faWR ?a*fa 
mOTftircfrqgqqwir^ qtfaqirfa: 5 u 


surra? • (*«?•) 

? 

arfiwN* (f. 3.) 
«WW f« l (l. 3-) 
to(i?) «rcra: (f. 3.) 



S. P. Chaturvedi 
(1^) 

3p$r?r: jqrcm ng^ 1?THRj/^rW: I 
qqr qfeeiaJTqr *P*qi 

qqrsfh II 

(Vt) 

%«TtqT55RI%fWf?rll I 

ft>i?qr 5p fsRifi 

, fqwjrai- fqf|?rog* sT^sfasn^n. u 


(l.v.) 

tTq atlf: fq%qr 

siqRra qwwfa =q isroropjT^rc i 
*Mmv fgfa^ciTS’^fo^* 
q^irasr: fffrraftfti si? fq?tqfos(, n 

(w) 

^im :t ?iiT'fiur<»i q»i5<JrKTmrc*irci$5 
fagqqgtr nifcismw i 
gwqr^ft 4 qr*fa#W3 q<iw- 
rfpfwr $* *ngs>< *?mr^i%%5T n 

*nqn$ j <r* fnw& tf&Gmwvtf 


i 

fa«i&q sgi:sg(« (***•) 
sn%« (*• 3-) 
*qn*«rfafai%fU (f. 3 .) 
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hi^ht gsRft fWrifH rr^i^ff 
H;fra^raf*weTqrt5!HiHH i 

HraigHW^ntif^giRrarat- 

*r?fa qfzvm’xgrssft iwwn ii 


(<m) 


m % frai »?ra frag JTifqHi nttwrai 1 
Hirairan- <Hgq»msHTqg: qRrarcfrg i 
%>fwi g»rai%55q; wm&ii wm 
rtwmm rR qrafng gjr% ant^fi'ing. 11 


(m) 

5HR5TI HI*: [%3TF5HtfH aSTHWRf' Z 
fRT *TR: fH3Hf?5?raH: HRHIHI: I 
irai ?raif?M’imra h^ht 
»J?!^i*RsreW fff faf SIKTr! rl*qr: II 


(in) 

stTwrasraf <rfag ^nwRi^^Hig 8 
! 5©rHRnjf?H'ii^§HHt 4 **g3fon*?tfg i 
^5rT^iq?f%Rrafq r ’ ^ ?r goftfag wrar 
f*r«rrH5?ff H)«r*rfq »raraftfara m u 


1 ? 

2 UTRRfao (R«T<>) 

3 (f. g.) 

4 «*wmt (*. g.) 

8 (f. g.) 
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(^v) 

sih a^Ti: fan fa ^ aw® 

^WR, 5f(55WH??Tif*n I 

sft g*rere $ff;lt: 2 siwjp'dt 
ixfcwi g^ffr sr fa<prf u 

(■m) 

Ap^mltoii sfafw fa*an 

*ff cT?3Rft cT«f =*{0W: *ngtfiT WR^ft I 

sft s*5rcfftft *p-ir 

WT^'i 3RRrfr c$t; ?rrg^n; tfrcfwig 

(m) 

**a%*Jnjfai'*rcdli faffonwr ?hr[ 
f^m riw frgftfn «n®r i 

i%r^r q^g^on %fafn jflrwaw 
*r*far ??r f^a-frr wcrwrRfr&r it 

(”") 

Vr fafaTr^rca^mm? 
•Fwi^rt *w% ftprd $wwnfl awftn i 
suraffarct wft#t«rmw- 
srcfati fg^ftraNsrwJmfff^r: n 

(ii«) 

<ranwrt 5R*fl <F?m!«r«wrtt 
wwrarwr er* eqjfrg » 

*rtf&arerrerfef%fl<5*n qftrci *rwr wt 
afHwrr m www aftn farffrimtg, n 


titornw* {%. 3.) 
(c. 3.) 

wffcra* (*. g.) 
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ftsi »reMr%- 

crg?5 f^rc ^er ?f?r * fqfewra: i 
anwarm rr^fq tr fm 1 gwm% ?j^ir 
H *nqr <rq f*n*R tfrrfsff ti 


(no) 

55sir ?3?n fosirnm# ^ffar HRg?r 
htt Hq-Jnfcf f^iRr *r$*i§: t 
zw\z£ faqfafcr qqr <ra^qit% 

tjnnn^pi qun fWm?5n u 


(ro) 

«fijt q>?qgn *q v^Rifa-wr ;=RRr 
?wi ?r%- q.^3 *r 5 am*? R*mi<T. i 

r^ihjt cfc gsfiRr fa+u qinqg ii 


(m) 

^ rTRcH ?rq nfftrr w Distort 
jt^r 5% jrfamflt ^mrai faq** i 

TTpm;q. frRRrltfr^WR c^W 

fast f*qqf*OT an*R:*RSTft: II 


1 m (f- 3-) 

3 «KHn*r«: (f. 3 .) 

5 f 
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(1M) 


rR*TW jg trsf: 

R H3 5f3?^ TOjift iSpftqiT. I 

S^H SRRjgc’Wi rT?SI*TO 
¥Rfa fllOTt: f% »*l% II 


(nv) 

??g^iq fwag^s^jpcransrai^- 1 

g T^fpflirsscff55^<?tgR^RFi% wi 

i%R^rf%(«r5tf$r?nfa it 


(m) 

^c?k^i *ipn: *unsfif^ra *r ^mw- 
?A fosrowwRg i 

ar^ngt^sra^ggTTw^rTwgqH 
qR^fRforag^f fa*reftgqi*ng u 


(no 

grcrr <R(faf% forc* sift* gR*sER<ft- 
*itfotfr 3 s^g**THrori^Ff?irc: i 
fawn 4 af gqfa <TRH^»if&?|f^ 
si$n^*r wwf^gmqwigwjfa n 

fanferoran* ( 5 . g.) 

tom (*• 3.) 
wn (?. g.) 
fawrurt (1. 5 .) 
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«ffSWI^TT«nfi|*>T5T: 1 

SSRfUTOTT: I 

’rftqwr? gffTHITiJfT 

wprrsftfrwngHrm» 

?ra vft^rcTm’-iR^r^f^cT ^qrwq 3 n 

^?r. ^v„ ^ ’sr^ 1 srf( arsrqf *f%wra> u g 11 

3?55[% ^UT5^F?T ^W5rWlT%^r I 
5*cr« ■•CT^fTW) qq^wrqftra[q II 

ii Tmm *w: i) 


1 ?%«rr. 

2 (?• 3.) 

3 swra* (?. 3.) 

* (*. 3.) 



THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE URDU 

LANGUAGE. 

By Ghulam Mustafa Khan, M.A. (Nag.), M.A., IX.B. (Alig.), 

King Edward College, Amraoti. 

SECTION A. 

Origin of the Word ** Urdu 

“ Urdu M is a Tartar word which can be traced back to the time of Changez 
Khan 1 (1 155-1227 A.D.). It was then used in the sense of the 4t camp ” of 
the princes. Alauddln Ata Malik Juvaini, who wrote Tareekh Jahakuaha , 
while dealing with the history of Changez Khan and his ancestors, thus uses 
this word, "dar t/V'ffi-e- Shahzadaga dar natawanand amad" (they cannot 
enter the * camp 1 of the princes). 5 It will be interesting to note that the 
word * horde ’ in the European languages is the corrupt form of Urdu {t.e., 
Moghul camp). 

According to Grahame Bailey, this word (Urdu) first came in India with 
Babar, 3 but we cannot believe in this statement, because Shams Afeef had 
already written his Tareekh-e-F iroz Shahi in 801 A.H./1399 A.TO. (dealing 
with the history of Firoz Shah Tughlaq), wherein he uses this word, “ ba 
awaza-e-bazl-o-ata az har chahar janib khalq mutawajjah-c-l/nftt-e-ou gar deed 
(Having heard of the generosity and bounty of Firoz Shah Tughlaq, people 
from all quarters assembled at his camp .)”* Hence we cannot definitely 
say who first brought this word, but this is a fact that it was used in India 
much before Babar.* 

When the Muslims came to India their foreign words were mixed with 
those of the Indian languages and this ' mixture \ as we shall see later, 
received ' Urdu ' as its name. This language was also called ' Rekhta ' 6 

1 Dr. Kausar Ohandpuri has mentioned one verse of Firdusi (020-1020 A.D.), refer* 
ring to Changez Khan, in his essay on this Moghul, in Alamgir , dated September 1084, 
It runs thus :— 

“\\ arft bud ba Farkhanda, Vrdu <Jaru 
Khaw&t©en*o*banozi , pasad fuzu,” 

This verse contains the word “ Urdu *\ But really this verse neither belongs to 
Firdusi nor he could ever be able to write it about Changez Khan who lived about two 
centuries later than him. 

3 Tareekh JahakushA, Vol. I, p. 40. 

3 Grahame Bailey, “Urdu : The Name and the Language,** J.R.A.8.* April 1030. 

4 Shams Afeef, TAreeJkh Firoz Shahi, Cal. edition, p. 53. 

Even as early as in^the year 65S A.H./X201 A.D. (in the reign of Nasiruddin 
Mahmood) this word, in the same sense, was used by Minhajuddin in his book 
Tabaqdt-i-N&siri (Cal. edition, p. 227). 

6 Nassakh, Zab&n*c-Rekhta. p. 3. 
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(or the mixed language) because of the introduction of those foreign words 
into the various dialects of India. 

Nassakh 6 traces the origin of this " mixed language " from the time of 
Mohammad Ghauri when the Muslim soldiers first settled in India. In his 
opinion this ' mixture ’ adopted a new course of development on Mohammad 
Tughlaq's change of capital from Delhi to Daulatabad which resulted in 
the admittance of the Deccan words into the " mixed language *\ Beames 
says, " For many generations after the victories of Kutbuddin Aibak, the 
first Musalman sovereign of Delhi, the conquerors retained their own 
Persian and the conquered their Hindi. The Musalmans had long been 
accustomed to speak pure Hindi, and it was not they who introduced Persian 
words into the language, but the Hindus themselves, who,.were compelled 
by Todar Mai's new revenue system to learn Persian." 7 Dike Beames, 
Meer Amman has also traced the origin of Urdu from the time of Akbar, 
as he remarks, “ When Akbar ascended the throne, various races from all 
quarters, on hearing the kind patronage and bounty of that incomparable 
house, came and assembled in the royal presence, but the speech and dialect 
of each was different. From their being collected together, and owing to 
the trade, traffic and intercourse which they carried on with one another, 
a single language, that of the Urdu was established." 8 But Dr. Gilchrist 9 
has traced the origin of this language from the time of Timur (1398 A.D.), 
Maulaua Abdussalam Nadvi 10 says, " In the fort of Akbar (at Agra) there 
was a Zenana market meant for the queens and the princesses, and the 
shop-keepers were Arab, Persian, Turkish and Indian ladies. Due to their 
transactions and bargains their various languages intermingled and then 
formed into a new shape. This was ' Rekhta' or the mixed language, 
which came out of the four walls of the fort on the lips of the small boys 
thereof, and after having been mixed with Persian it appeared in a 
developed form. " The second reason for this mixture of the languages 
was, as he further states, the social mixture (co-operation) of different people 
of different nations and the third was the presence of Hindu princesses in 
the royal seraglio, which had already in itself the Turkish and Persian 
elements. Dr. Colebrooke calls ' Urdu ' a developed form of Bhasha which 
sprung up iu the fifteenth century A,D. U 


c Nassakh, Zab&n-e-Rekhta, pp. 3 and 4. 

7 Beames, A Comparative Crammer of the Modern Aryan Languages , Vol. I, p. 30. 
fi Me or Amman, Introduction of Ba/jho Bahur . 

9 Dr. Gilchrist, HindooeUtni Philology . 

10 Maulaua Abdussalam Nadvi, Shirul Hind , Vol. I, pp. 12 and 13. 

11 Dr. Colebrooke, Asiatie Researches^ Vol, VII, p. 220. 
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We find two things common in all the above theories of the origin of 
Urdu ; firstly, that this new language owes its origin to the advent of Muslims 
in India ; 12 and secondly, that it has a historical background which helped 
in the formation and, later on, in the extension of its vocabulary. These 
two points will help us to understand the origin of Urdu in a better way. 

The Muslims conquered Persia in 22 A.H. (641 A.D.) and Makran and 
Seistan, which are close to India, between 23 A.H, (642 A.D.) and 35 A.H. 
(654 A.D.), Through Kabul they reached upto I v ahore and Multan in 44 A.H. 
(663 A.D.). Later on, they, of and on, attacked the western ports of India 
for about twenty years, till Mohammad bin Qasim conquered Babylonia 
in 86 A.H. (705 A.D.). In 96 A.H. (715 A.D.) the Muslims reached upto 
Bahmanabad and Alwar. For about 200 years the Baghdad Court of Arabia 
appointed governors for Sindh. At length, on the downfall of the Abbaside 
caliphate, the Arab tribes, living in Sindh and in its vicinity, formed petty 
states of their own. 

As a result of the attacks of Malimood Ghaznawi and Mohammad 
Ghauri, the Muslims spread eastward upto Bengal and southward upto 
Kalinjar, Alauddln Khiljis victory of Deogarh and Warrangal closely 
connected the people of the Deccan with those of Northern India. In 
746 A.H. (1346 A.D.) the Bahmani kingdom was established. It lasted for 
about two hundred years, till in 933 A.H, (1527 A.D.) it was divided into five 
small kingdoms of Bijapur, Golkunda, Ahmadnagar, Bidar and Berar, This 
short sketch of the Muslim History will enable us to understand clearly, 
in the next pages, the development of our Urdu language. 1 * 

SECTION B. 

Beginning of the Urdu Language. 

Grahame Bailey assigns the birth of Urdu to the year 1027 A.D. when 
Mahmood Ghaznawi annexed the Punjab, because, as he says, " at that 
time these Persian-speaking soldiers (Muslims) began to live among a people 
whose language was old Punjabi, to mix with them, to have intercourse 


12 Mohammad Badrudduja, in his essay on “Urdu” in Alamgir, dated September 
1930, mentions three sentences utterod by Gautama Buddha, 41 Dharm karo. Dharm 
ka sankh phooko. Dharm ki dund machao '\ (Adopt virtue ; blow its trumpet; and 
popularise it.) These sentences belong not to PA}i or Sanskrit but to the pure Urdu of 
to-day, Hence it can also be rightly supposed that Urdu or the mixture of languages 
took its raise In India during the time of Gautama Buddha or even before him, i,e. f on 
the co-operation of foreign Aryans with the non*Aryans of India. 

18 Farishta, Vol. I, and Elphinstone’s History may be consulted for the details of 
the early Muslim occupations in India. 
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with them, and we cannot doubt, to learn their language/' 14 This is a mere 
supposition and we cannot believe in it, unless we get some definite linguistic 
proof. Grahamc Bailey has entirely neglected the beginning of this mixed 
language even at a much earlier period at the time of the occupation of Sindh 
by Mohammad bin Qasim. The Arabs occupied Sindh for about four hundred 
years and during this long period of time various Arab tribes came and 
settled there. At length, the natives and the foreigners so much mixed 
together that a common language was evolved. Astakhri, a tourist from 
Baghdad, who came here in 310 A.H. (972 A.D.) informs us that in Mansoora 
(Bhakkar), Multan and in their vicinity the mixed Arabic—Sindhee was then 
spoken and in Makran the mixed Makrani—Persian was in full use. 15 
Eighteen years later, i.e. t in 358 A.H. (990 A.D.) Ibu Hokul, another tourist 
came to India. He also holds the same opinion. 18 This mixture of languages 
may be termed as ‘ Reklrta ' or Urdu ; and it is just possible that in the 
near future we may discover some manuscript of that age that will solve 
this enigma of the " mixed language Here are few reasons to believe 
that really Arabic had then much influenced Sindhee :—(a) It is only after 
Mohammad bin Q,asim’s invasion of Sindh that Arabic words ; such as, 

' jabal' (hill or mountain), 'basal' (onion), etc., are found in Sindhee. 17 
(b) Like Multani, this Sindhee is also written in the Arabic (Naskh) character, 
(r) No trace of Sindhee writing of a time earlier than the Muslim 
invasion has yet been found out. The Arabs lived for centuries in Sindh, 
hence it may be rightly supposed that it was Arabic which induced Sindhee 
to adopt its script. 

According to Mahmood Shirani, the oldest trace of Urdu is found in a 
hemistich of Mas'ood bin Sa'd. It runs thus :— 

M bar ama<J az pase diwar-c-hasn mdramar. " 18 The last word ' mara- 
m&r ' is an Urdu compound. This Mas’ood and Abu Abdullah were the 

contemporaries of Sultan Ibrahim the grandson of Mah¬ 

mood Ghaznawi, and used to write verses in ‘ Hindi' (/.<?., Urdu). 1 ® 

Maulana Sulaiman Nadvi stands unquestioned in his research when 

, . r * ( 464-545 A.H, \ 

he mentions one quatrain of Sanai ^ 1072-3151 A.D ) as thus 


14 Grahame Bailey, “ Urdu : the Name and the Language/’ J.R.A.8 April 1930. 

16 MaqaUit-e-Urdu, printed by Anjuman Urdu-e-Miialla, Aligarh. 

» Ibid, 

17 Hindustan me Hindustani, printed by Anjuman Urdu-e-Mualla, Aligarh, p. 10. 

18 Mahmood Shirani, Punjab me Urdu . 

1® Shamsullah Qadri, U rdU’e~Qadeem , p, 21. 
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“ be marg hargiz bajae na y&bl 
zi shak nimatehae Inl-o- ani ; 
asaml daree alaniast arna hasha, 
chi ab-o chi nan-o chi maida chi parii.* 6 
The last two words ' maida ’ (flour) and ' panl' (water) are -really in the 
Urdu vocabulary. 

The Nagri l’racharni Sabha of Benares has published a book “Desal 
Iiai Sau ” in 1925 which was composed by an illiterate poet Nripat Lull in 
1155 A.D. It contains some ' Urdu ’ words as “ ba’z ba’z * fazyana 
etc.* 1 Chandra, the bard of Prithwiraj, wrote “ Prithwiraj Rai Sau ” in 
1193 A.D., which also contains many ‘ Urdu ’ words.** 

Sa’di Shirazi (1184-1291 A.D.), wrote a fragment wherein a beloved 
speaks in various languages. Therein one hemistich also occurs in our Hindi 
(Urdu) language, and it is this:— 

“ gah ba Hindi goyadam ' pant ’ piyan ' roti' kalian.”** 

Shams Afeef writes in his Tareehk-e-Firoz Shahi that once Firoz Shah 
Titghlaq sent an officer Malik Qubool to Sultan Sikandar of Bengal who 
asked his name and he replied “ tora-bada ”, i.e., " (I am) your slave ”. M 

Ziyauddin Barni lias also used, in his history, many * Urdu ’ words 
which must have been common in those days in Delhi and in its vicinity. 
Some of them are these : Khat (cot), lodi (maid-servant), lot (leg), karate 
(crore), bhangi (sweeper), chhappar (roof), mandal (temple), ghati (volley), 
etc.* 6 It appears, therefore, that Barni could not avoid the use of these 
words in his Persian book (of history) because of their common use at that 
time. 

Now we should see some better specimens of our old ‘ Urdu '. In the 

Punjab, there was a saint Fareeduddin Shakar Ganj ( 4-^266 A ^D ) w ^ lose 

mother uttered " khoja bala liai ”, and he replied “ puno ka chad bhi bala 
hai ’’.** He used to call a friend as ‘ Bhaiya *.** These and some other 
words also are preserved in the books S air id Aulia, Jauiahir-e-Fareedt, etc. 

*° Maqalat-e-Urdu, printed by Anjuman Urdu-e-Mualla, AUgarh. 

* l Zamin AH, Urdu Survey Report (Hindustani Academy, Allahabad). 

** Azad, Ab-e-Hayat. 

25 Kulliyat- 1 -Sa'di, printed at Bombay in 1250 A.H. <1830 A.D.), p. 170. 
u Shams Afeef, Threekh-e-Firoz Shahi, p, 100. 
u Ziyauddin Band's Uuttory of the Tugklaqe. 

*• Sairul Aulia, 

17 Aerarul Aulia, p. 4. 
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Maulana Abdul Haque has found out his two poems and one ode. The 
latter begins thus :— 

" Waq^-e-sihir waqt-e-mtraftjat hai, 
khez dra waqt ki barka^ hai, 

Nafs mabada ki bigoyad tura, 
k^asp, chi khezi abhi xit hai/ 1 * 8 

He has also found out one Urdu sentence " turka kuchh samajh^ar hai/' 
uttered by Abu Ali Qalandar of Panipat [died ^ to Ameer Khusro 

of Delhi. 29 

There is an ode of Ameer Khusro ( Ad )* 0 in * Rekllta ' often 

mentioned by various authorities. 31 It begins thus:— 

“ zi hal-e-miski makun taghaful durae naina banae batya M . 

Meer has also mentioned one fragment of this poet 
M zargar pisare cbfi mahpara 
kuchh gharie sawarie pukara, 
naqde 4U-e man giraft-o-bislikasU 
phir na kuchh ghara na kuchh sawarii.” 38 
Here the use of the verb 1 ghayna 1 itself clearly denotes that it must have 
been written by some person of Delhi. 3 * 

We find one Urdu sentence uttered by another saint Khwaja Naseer- 
uddin Ohiragh Dehlawi to his devotee Akhee Siraj on his refusal to go to 
Bengal because of the presence of Alauddln Qul there. It was this : " turn 
Uper wuh tale’'. 34 


28 Abdul Haque, Urdu ki nashvo numa me Sufia ka Mm. 

» Ibid . 

30 ShVrul Ajam, Vol. II. 

81 Asad, Ha&rat Ahsan, Maulana Abdul Haque, Shamsullah, etc. 

88 Meer, Nukatueh Shu'am* 

88 Apart from Ameer Khusro’s Bhasha poetry, he had & fluent tongue in Urdu as 
well. His book Khaliq Bari, which is a versified dictionary giving “Urdu” equivalents 
of Persian words, shows that he was a perfect master of Urdu. Hence he could write 
hundreds of enigmas and songs in Urdu (besides some in Bhasha) with full ease and 
commandr Here we mention only two enigmas (riddles) out of many, which are the 
specimens of the purest and best Urdu of to-day i-— 

(1) “ek biqhyft ShaifAn ki k]}AU, 

Bar hai safed aur mnh hai k4l4.” 

(2) “gole mole aur chhota mota, 
bar wuh to zamln per lota.” 

Hence, we can rightly conclude that during his time Urdu was in its fully developed 
form and not in its primary stages. 

88 Khcmnatul Aatfo, Vol. I, p. 353. 
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Maulana Abdul Haque has published one book Mi’rajul Ashiqin, 
written on mysticism by a famous saint Hazrat Gesoo Daraz who died in 
825 A.H. (1422 A.D.). Its language so runs :—" Ai azlz ! Allah batnjapana 
vaha pichhan ko jaua naie to shar’a jata hai. Awwal apnl pichhat ba'flaz 
Khuda ki pjchhat karna”—such language is still spoken by certain old women 
of the Deccan and Malwa. Syed Najeeb Ashraf Nardwi has got a dictionary 
(manuscript) in his library which begins thus :— 

“ Allah parastida poojya—Alma'loom danista bfijhya. 

Almohammad Sitooda bikhanya—Alma’rftf shanakhta pichhania. 

Arrasill faristada bhejya—Alwazeh raushan satujva. 

Alai dudman kunba—Alu’nqfid khosha lonva." 35 

There is no date on this manuscript, but by comparing its * Urdu ' 
words with those of the said Mtrajul Ashiqin we can rightly suppose that 
both of these books must have been of one age. 


Hazrat Qutb Alam 


f 700“850 A.H. \ 
\1389-1447 A.D./ 


once injured his one foot in a dark 


night with some log, then said, in Urdu, "Kiya hai, loha hai, ki lakri hai, ki 
patthar hai." 36 His son Shah Atam's one sentence " chistiyone pakaie une 
Bukhariyo ne khaie," 37 is also a very clear specimen of Urdu of that age. 

Now we mention here about a marvellous discovery which will be really 
wondered at. Meer Nazar Ali Dard has mentioned in his essay "Shumali 
Hind aur Urdu " about a book on mysticism written in 708 A.H. (1309 A.D.) 

by Hazrat Ashraf Jehangir ( 1289-14 ^5^X17)> a saint of Kichhochha 


(District Fiazabad, U.P.). Its language (on page 18) so runs:—" Ai $alib 
Asman zamln sab Khuda me hai jo tahqfq jin agar tujh me kuchh samajh 
ka zarra hai to sifat ke bahar bhltar tamam zat hi zat hai/' 38 This language 
is so simple, sweet and fluent that every body even now can easily and fully 
understand and will ever appreciate it. It is as old as about six hundred 
years and is the best specimen of the current Urdu of that time and of that 
place. This is an assertion which none can refute and for the discussion as 
to the origin and beginning of Urdu it will be an unchallenged and living 
proof till all times to come. 

In the tenth century A.H. (or sixteenth century A.D.) Gujarat was a 
vast territory, stretching from Jodhpur southward upto Malabar ; and Surat 


35 Shibli Library of Azamgarh. 

38 A Hrat-e-Ahmadi, Vol. II, p. 17. 

37 /6id.,p. 18. 

38 Meer Nazar Ali Dard Kakoravi, “ Shumdli Hind aur Urdu,'* Annual Yadgar, 
dated 1934. 
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was a big trading centre. It was a port for Indian Muslims to sail away for 
the holy pilgrimage. Shaikh Bahauddin Bajan (died Sliah 

Mohammad Jeo ^ 0 and the latter's devotee Peer Badshah were 

the famous preachers of Islam, and they wrote verses on mysticism. The 
verses of the first two saints are deeply coloured in the hue of the native 
tongue, hence they are not clear, but Peer Badshah's verses are a bit easier ; 
such as, " Roo baroo hai shihr-e-darsan be naq&b, <Jek na sak bol^e haf <Jar 
hi jab. " 41 

This mixed language (Urdu) was also given different names in different 
provinces. In the Deccan it was known as Dakkhani, in Gujarat as Gujri 48 
and in Northern India as Hindi. The last name was often used for our 
language even as late as in the thirteenth century A.H. (nineteenth century 
A.D.) when Mushafi has also called his biographies of poets as “ sukhan 
goyanc Hindi" P There is a great conflict of opinions as to the first occur¬ 
rence of the word ‘Urdu’ as the name of our language. Najeeb Ashraf Nadwi 
says, “Before the Moghuls it was called ‘Hindi', ‘Hindavi' or * Dehlawibut 
after them it became known as ‘Zaban-e- Urdu-e- Mu’alla’ or ‘Urdu’, which 
contains the Persian words to a great extent." 44 Meer says, " dar fan-e-Rekhta 
ki shi'rest bataur-e-shi'r-e-Farsi ba zaban-e-[/rrf«-e-Mu’alla-Shahjahan- abad 
Delhi," 46 Meer lived much before Tahseen, the author of Nau Tarz-e-Mnrassa 
wherein he has used three words (a) ‘Hindi', (b) 4 Rekhta,' and (c) 
" Zaban-e-[Mftt-e~ Mu’alla" for our language in one page, 4 ® Nawab 
Shujauddaula died in 1775 A.D. and then Nawab Asifuddaula ascended his 
throne when Tahseen had already written this book, as he says in its preface, 
" Chahia tha ki is nazm ke taien nazar-e-mubarak se quzranu ki is arse me 
zamane ne aur hi rag dikhlaya, " 47 referring to the fact that he wanted to 
present this book to Shujauddaula but he expired. From this internal 
evidence we will have to believe that Nau Tarz-e-Mura$$d must have been 
written before (by) 1775 A.D. This ultimately means that the name ' Urdu ' 
has been applied actually to our language before 1775 A.D, by Tahseen and 


89 Urdu-e’Qadim, p. 46. 

40 Maulana Abdul Haque, Urdu Art*. k&m. 

41 Ibid. 

48 Urdu-e*Qadlm t p. 45. 

43 Mushafi, (a) Tazkira-e-Hindi j (6) Riyazul Fuxaha. 

44 Najeeb Ashraf Nadwi, Maqalat, p. 100, Maarif, dated August 1928. 

46 Meer, Nukatuah-Shuara (Preface), p. 1. 

44 Tahseen, Nau- Tarz-e-Murasad (Preface). 

47 Ibid. 
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Meer had used it even much before this date. Later on, this name gradually 
attained popularity till Mushafi clearly said : *'Khu<Ja rakkhe zaba ham ne 
sunl hai Meer-o-Mirza ki, kahe kis muh se ham ai Mushafi Urdu ham&ri hai/' 
In the nineteenth century A.D. Nasikh and his pupils totally removed all 
the various names of our language at Lucknow, and called it only 'Urdu \ 48 
Since then this name has been permanently established, although only 
Ghalib has called Urdu as ' Rekhta ' even much later, as he says :~~ 

** 30 yih kahe ki Rekhta kivukar hai rashk-e-Farsi, 
gufta- e- Ghalib ek bar parh ke u; 6 suna ki yu. " 

SECTION C. 


Literary Development in Urdu. 

Now we should see when our language was first given a lift by the 
literary men. For this purpose we are able to find out four dictionaries. 
The first (and not the oldest) is Bahrul Fazdil fi manafiul Afdzil, which 
was written before 795 A.H. (1893 A.D.) by Mohammad bin Qawam, certain 
literary man of Northern India. The second dictionary is Adatul Fuzala, 
which was written in 822 A.H. (1420 A.D.) by Mulla Nazar Mohammad of 
Delhi. The third one is Sharaf Nama, prepared by Qawamuddiu 

Ibrahim Farooqi between » dedicated to and named after 

^ 1458 and 1475 A.D. 

his saiut Sharfuddin Yahya Muneeri; and the fourth is Muaiyidul Fuzala , 
compiled by Shaikh Dad of Delhi in 925 A.H. (1519 A.D.), during the reign 
of Sultan Ibrahim Dodhi . 46 These four dictionaries often give ‘ Urdu' 
equivalents as well, most probably to complete the sense conveyed by the 
meanings or explanations in Persian. We, thereby, understand few of the 
following points, especially in connection with the first dictionary' above- 
mentioned :— 


(1) In the eighth century A.H. (or fourteenth century A.D.) a literary 
man has used our language. He must not have used it, if it had not had any 
literary value before him. 

(2) Since it was used to explain to the people knowing Persian we can 
guess that it must have been in full use at least in speech. As regards its 
use in writing wc can boldly say that the said dictionaries themselves are a 
proof therefor. “ Khaliq Bari ” (the oldest dictionary) written by Ameer 
Khusro in the seventh century A.H. (thirteenth century A.D.) is the strongest 
proof for the complete and perfect establishment of Urdu in that century.*® 


M Mariana Abdussalam Nadwi, Shi'rul Hind, Vol. I, p. 190. 
4< U rdu-e-QadXm, pp. 32 and 33. 

80 See the foot-note no. 33. 
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This point is further supported on the recollection of the said book on 
mysticism written in simple and the then current language in 708 A.H. 
{1309 A.D.) by Hazrat Ashraf Jehangir, a contemporary of Ameer Kliusro. 
The hold of Urdu can again be realised on the study of [a) Ziyauddin 
Barni’s History of the Tughlaqs and {b) Shams Afeef's Tareekh-e-Firoz Shahi. 
Both these historians, who lived in the latter part of the fourteenth century 
A.D., could not avoid the use of * Urdu J words in their Persian works. 

(3) Merely Persian was not deemed enough by Mohammad bin Qawam, 
etc., for conveying the full sense of the Arabic or Persian words, hence, 
' Urdu J equivalents were also added, i.e. t even in the eighth century A.H. 
(or fourteenth century A.D.) our language had perhaps the better capacity 
in itself (than Persian) for explaining to an Indian. 

(4) Urdu must have then had a value in itself before the eyes of the 
Persian-knowing people for whom it was meant. Those people, most prob¬ 
ably, had a regard for Urdu, besides their own Persian, otherwise these 
writers would not have dared to write it against the taste of the readers. 

(5) The first dictionary (as the three others) was written in Northern 
India in the fourteenth century A.D. Hence, those 61 who trace the earliest 
‘literary phase" of Urdu only from the Deccan are not correct in their view. 
The oldest among the Deccan books are the few booklets on mysticism 

written by vShaikh Ganjul Ilm () w * xo was * * n * act » a natlve 

of Delhi . 62 If merely this sort of writing is termed as the " literary phase " 
of Urdu, then we, too, would be justified to recollect once again Fareeduddin 

Shakar Ganj ( ii 74 Ti^ 66 ^ AJl). ) of Pak P attan (Punjab), Abu Ali Qalandar 

/ , 724 A.H. \ ? i a f 605-725 A.H. \ , 

^died 1325 A.D.j 0 Pampat and Ameer Khusro ^ 1209-1326 A.D.) °* 

Delhi. But for the real 'literary phase" of our language in Northern India we 
again recall to our mind Khusro’s Khaliq Bari , which may be supported 

by the five points already stated above in connection with the " Bahrul 

Fafcail". On the contrary, in the Deccan we fiud through the writiugs of 

( 902 A.H. \ 

died "1 4 9 7 ^ jj )’ an< * kls son Burhanuddin Janam 
^died " 1533 ^% ") that they called this language (Urdu) as "ghur bMka" 

w (<*) Naseeruddin Hashmi, Deccan nt? Urdu, p. IE. 

(b) Urdu-e-Qadim, p. 111. 

M Urdu-e*Qadim> pp. 39, 115. 
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(or the language of the dung-hill) i.e., a language which was used only by the 
common people, but the literary or learned men hated it—a fact which these 
saints have themselves admitted . 53 They used this language merely for 
preaching the faith to a majority of people who could easify understand it , 54 
although it was not worthy of any regard in the Deccan till the first half of 
the eleventh century A.H. (seventeenth century A.D.) when Mulla Wajlil wrote 
his Sab ras in 1045 A.H. (1636 A.D.) on the request of Abdullah Qutb Shah, the 
ruler of Golkunda . 65 Maulana Abdul Haque calls it the first literary book on 
Urdu prose . 50 Apart from this literary phase of the book, it is singular in the 
subject-matter itself wherein we find peculiar characters like 'heart \ ' love \ 
1 separation *, etc. But in order to comprehend the complete establishment 
of Urdu both in speech and in writing we again look back at the “Khaliq Bari'* 
of Khusro ; and also the mystical book of Hazrat Ashraf Jehangir who wrote it 
in 708 A.H. (1309 A.D.) (for preaching Islam to the common people) in sweet, 

simple and fluent Urdu. The next proof is Bahrul Fazail about 

which we have already seen above. The histories of Shams Afeef and 
Ziyauddin Barni, which contain ‘ Urdu * words, also witness the popularity of 
our language in the fourteenth century A.D. The poetry of Hazrat Kabir 
(a contemporary of Sikandar I v odhi 57 ) cannot be overlooked. Maulana Abdul 
Haque is really true to say that he (Kabir) was one of those saints who for 
the first time united the Muslims and Hindus both in religious thoughts 
as well as in languages . 58 His verses are so simple and sweet that even 
Abdurrahim Khan-e-Khanan will hardly stand a match. We remember few 
of his verses here :— 

"(a) Kabir sareer sarae hai kiyu sowe sukh ch&In, 
kooch nagara sas ka bajat hai din rain. 

(ft) Jag piyare ab ka sowe ; 

rain gaie din kahe khowe. 

(i c ) mar& \o marjaiey chhiit paye janjar ; 

aisa mama ko mard din me sau sau bar.** 83 
For the general and gradual hold of Urdu over the tongues of the Indians 


83 Maulana Abdul Haque, Urdu . Sufia ka kdm. 

54 Ibid. 

68 Mulla Wajbl’s Preface of Sab ras. 

56 Maulana Abdul Haque’s Introduction of Sab ras. 

87 Dabisfdnul Maz&hib , p. 246, 

8ft Maulana Abdul Haque, Urdu . Sufia ka kdm . 

83 Ibid. 
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wc can only refer here about the religious songs of Sfir Das and Tulsi Das 
who used Arabic and Persian words spontaneously. 00 We remember here 
one riddle of BIrbal. He says :— 

"ghee me gharq sawa4 me mcetha, 
bin belc wuh bela hai ; 
kahe BIrbal sune Akbar, 
yih bid ek pahelft hai/’ 01 

This is a fine specimen of clear and simple Urdu of the time of Akbar. 
Mulla Noon, a friend of Faizi, has spontaneously used one Urdu hemistich 
to complete his verse :— : 

"liar kas ki khiyanaft kuna<J albat^a bitarsad, 
beclmrae Noori na kare hai ua dare hai." 02 

From the above discussion we can safely conclude that Urdu must have 
spread throughout the length and breadth of Northern India in the eighth and 
ninth centuries A.H. (or the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries A.D.). Now 
Shamsullah Qadri does not seem to be correct in his view that Urdu was used 
in (Northern) India merely for the purpose of ordinary speech and transaction 
upto the beginning of the twelfth century A.H. (eighteenth century A.D.). M 
This view can be refuted even if we only remember here few poets (of Urdu) of 

( l 00 o \ n \ 

1504 A l) /^ wbo bved 

in the reign of Akbar, 81 (b) Afzal Jhanjhanavi [died ( ^ n )]’ 86 ( c )Meer 
Mui’z Mttsawi Khan Fit-rat [died ( ^^ (d) Abdul Qadir Bedil[died 

( uf r ior )] ,6 7 ^ Mirza Abdul Ghani Beg Qub ° o1 [ died etc ' 

These poets are still remembered for their fine verses of Urdu. Besides 
them, there was another saint Sahibul Barkat of Marehra (District Etah, U.P.) 


00 Sh&msul Ulama Maulana Abdul Ghani, A History of Persian Language and 
Literature at the Moghul Court , Vol. Ill, Chap, V. 

6X Asad, Darb&r-e-Akbari , p. 310. 

w Shamsul Ulama Maulana Abdul Ghani, A Hidory of Persian Language and 
Literature at the Moghul Court , Vol. Ill, Chapter V. 

63 Shamsullah Qadri, Urdu-e-Qadlm, p. 111. 

M Tabq&t-e-AJcbari, p. 395, 

05 Aligarh Magazine, dated April 1936, p. 01. 

06 N&ss&kh, Zaban*e-Rekhta , p. 6. 

07 Ibid. 

« Ibid , 
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of the eleventh century A.H. (seventeenth century A.D.) who collected 
hundreds of Urdu proverbs, which we all use freely even to this day,* 9 
This is a fact that proverbs are made only when the language or dialect 
itself is firmly and fully established. It is, therefore, obvious that these 
poets and writers gave a general and permanent shape to Urdu prose 
and poetry much before the eighteenth century A.D, 


99 Awarif-e-Hindi, published by Has&rat Ahsan Marehravi. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE PRAJNA-PARAMITAS* 

By Dr. Jwala Prasad, Ph.D. (Cantab.) 

Although the various texts constituting the P6ramit& literature belong to 
an altogether different school, from the point of view of both the style and the 
essentials of their doctrine they may be truly called the Upanisads of 
Buddhism. They form the basis of the Madhyamika-karik&s of N&g&rjuna, 
and should serve as a useful introduction to the philosophy of that work, 
which has been variously described by scholars as nihilism, negativism, 
relativity and so on. The main doctrine of the Paramitas, as also of N5.g5.r- 
juna’s Karika, is voidness ( iunyaia ), which I shall try to show, is not a theory 
of negation or nihilism, but one of absolute existence, very much correspond¬ 
ing to the Brahman doctrine of the Upanisads. The same earlier affinity 
between the Upanisads and the Paramitas should explain the later similarity 
between the Vedanta and the Madhyamika School of Buddhism. In fact, the 
Vedantists, especially of the school of Gaudapada, have been called Buddhists 
in disguise {pracchanna bauddhah) by the followers of the other Hindu schools. 
But it will appear from a careful comparative study of the Upanisads and the 
Paramitas, that evidently the authors of the latter had followed the Upa¬ 
nisads both in style and thought with such modifications as were necessary to 
make their works conform to the essentials of the Buddhist doctrine. For 
instance, while describing the ultimate reality as an absolute existence, 
mostly in the Upanisadic sense, they only excluded the conception of self, 
because that would have been inconsistent with the Buddhistic doctrine. 
Similarly, it will appear that later on Gaudapada's position was much the 
same as that of NSgSrjuna with the exception that, while Nagarjuna 
described the absolute existence as voidness, Gaudap&da called it self or 
Brahman. 

Consistently with their doctrine that the whole world of experience 
is unreal, or rather illusory, the Prajna-paramitas hold that no real know¬ 
ledge is possible; which theory was more elaborately worked out, later on, 
by N&g&rjuna by showing that all notions about the world of experience 
were either relative or contradictory, and hence devoid of truth. 

One of the important works of the Pdramiid literature is the Asfa- 
sdhasrika. The first chapter of this treatise deals with the ‘ knowledge of 

* This paper is based upon one of the chapters ia the author's forthcoming work 
on Indian Epistemology. 

• ' 1 
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all forms ' sarvdkdrajrudd, and it is maintained that consciousness (citta), 
the various skandhas , signs (laksana), and the objects signified (laksya) —are 
all unreal, literally, devoid of the forms and characteristics which they seem 
to possess. In a dialogue between Sariputra and Subhfiti, the nature of 
consciousness is discussed, and following a statement on the part of Subhfiti 
that consciousness is non-consciousness, and that its nature is illumination 
(prakritis cittasya prabhdsvard) , Sariputra asks Subhiiti to explain further 
what he means by consciousness, which, according to him, is non-conscious¬ 
ness. Subhiiti, having first elicited from Sariputra the assertion that the 
quality of non-consciousness (acittata) does not admit of the prediction of 
being (astita), says that it is something which does not admit of any modi¬ 
fication (avikara) or variation (avikalpd), 1 In another portion of the dialogue 
it is maintained that the various skandhas, 2 viz., rUpa (form and substance), 
vedand (feeling), samjna (cognition), samskara (dispositions), and vijnana 
(knowledge) are devoid of their respective natures. Similarly perfection of 
wisdom (prajnd-p&ramitd), omniscience [sarvajnatd), signs (laksana) and the 
things signified (laksya) are also devoid of their respective natures. And, to 
make the doctrine complete, it is maintained lastly that the nature of things 
is itself devoid of its own nature— svabhdvalakmnenapi svabhdvo vivahitcih* 

In Chapter XIII (. Acintya-parivarta ), dealing with the * inconceivable \ 
the Lord says that all substances ( sarvadhartn&h ) are inconceivable (acintyah), 
ncomparable (atulydh) ; such as cannot be counted (asamkhyeyah) , and 
devoid of inequality or quality (asama-sarnah). Then by way of an expla¬ 
nation it is asserted that they are inconceivable, because the intellect cannot 
get at them (cittoparamatvat) ; they cannot be compared, because they are 
beyond comparison (tuland-samatikrdntatvat) ; and they cannot be measured, 
and do not admit of counting and the distinctions of equality and inequality, 
because they are beyond measuring, counting and comparing. 

The doctrines of suchness (tathatd) and voidness (itinyatd) are expounded 
in Chapters XVI and XVIII respectively, and in spite of the paradoxical 
nature of the language, it is clear that they represent a philosophy of abso¬ 
lute existence. Subhuti first asserts that the 1 suchness \ which really means 
the ' in-itsclfness 1 of a thing, of the Tathagata and his own are the same; 
and then goes on to say that the * suchnessof all substances is the same as 
that of the Tath&gatu ; and is, therefore, like that of his, beyond all change 

1 Atfa.t pp. 5 and 0, 

2 A. rendering of t he names of the skandhas into English always presents a difficulty * 
for they are used in various senses. Some of these have been noticed by Dr. E. 
Thomas in his The Life of Buddha as Legend and History, pp. 194-95, 

3 10 , 
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and variation, and also all-pervading. 4 The identity of all * suchness 1 is 
asserted in the most unequivocal terms when it is said that: that which is the 
suchness of the Tathagata ; and that which is thfe suchness of all the 
substances—these are one and the same suchness (ekaivaim tathata) which is 
non-dual ( advaya ), non-distinguishable as two (advyaidhikdrd), not a such¬ 
ness (advaya-tathatd) ; that suchness is not to be found anywhere (na kvacit 
tathata) ; it is not from anywhere (na kutaicit tathata), and it does not belong 
to anyone (na kasyacit tathata) * 

The doctrine of voidness is allied to that of suchness. It is dealt with in 
Chapter XVIII. In response to a request made by Subhuti to explain to 
him the profound doctrine, the Lord said that the profound ( gambhiram ) 
and voidness were identical, and that whatever was without sign (animitta), 
unthought (aptanihita), devoid of dispositions ( anabhisamskdra ), unproduced 
(anutpada), without birth (ajdtih) ; non-existent (abhdva ) ; free from attach¬ 
ment (virdga), of the nature of restraint ( nirodha ), cessation (nirvana), and 
the ultimate (vigama)— all that is the same as the profound. This profound¬ 
ness, the Lord said, belongs to all things including the skandhas , and it 
appears from his description that it is the same as the suchness and voidness 
of things. For he said ' with regard to these, O Subhuti, according as there is 
the suchness of rupa (rupa-tathatd), so is there a profound rupa, according as 
there is the suchness of vedand , samjnd and samskaras , and as Subhuti, there 
is the suchness of vijhdna, so is there a profound vijhdna . O Subhuti, where 
there is no rupa, that is the profoundness of rupa ; where Subhuti, there is no 
vedand, no samjnd, no samskdra, no vijndna, there is the profoundness of 
vedand, samjnd, samskaras and vijndna. Having heard this discourse, Subhuti 
says : * O Lord, it is wonderful that my attention has been turned away from 
the forms and substances (rupataica nivdritah) by a subtle method (suksmeno- 
pdyena) and nirvana has been taught to me (nirvdnam ca sucitam ). Similarly, 
my attention has been withdrawn by a subtle method from vedand, samjnd, 
samskaras and vijndna, and nirvana has been taught to me . 6 Another passage, 
in the same chapter, which throws light upon the doctrine of voiduess is as 
follows: ‘ The Lord said, O SubhOti, those things which are void are also 
without destruction (akmyah) ; that which is voidness is also immeasurability 
(aprameyatd) ; therefore, then, O SubhGti, there is not perceived any real 
distinction or plurality among these. These are mere (distinctions of) words— 

4 Aqfa m P* 307, * Yathdoa tath&gata-tathatd T vikdra, nirviktird. avikalpd , nirviJcalpd , 
na kvacit pratihanyate, evam mrvadharrna-tathata avikalpd, nirvikdrd, avikalpa, nirviJcalpa , 
na kvacit pratihanyate , 

* Ibid., p. 807. 

? fbid., pp. 341-42, 
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mere words as spoken by the Tathagata: (that voidness is) ' that which 
cannot be measured, that which cannot be counted, that which is without 
destruction, that which is without cause, that which is beyond thought, etc. 7 
Then it is further asserted that the character of all things is indescribable 
(anabhilapyah ), for the voidness of them is indescribable.* At the end of 
the discourse Subhuti asks : ‘ O Lord, what is this, again, the highest perfect 
knowledge (anuttara samyaksambodhih) ? ; and the Lord answers : ‘ Subhflti, 
it is this suchness which is the highest perfect knowledge. That suchness 
neither increases nor decreases '.* 

The larger and the smaller Hrdaya-Sdtras and the Vajra-cchedikA are 
three other treatises of the Paramita, class. The first two appear to be simply 
an abridgment of the doctrines of such bigger works as the A stasahasrika, 
and there is nothing new in them. In the Vajra-cchedikA we come across 
some remarkable passages about the nature of the Tath&gata and his 
teachings which distinctly show that the Paratnita philosophy stands for the 
doctrine of an absolute existence, very similar to that of the Upanisads and 
the Vedanta. The Tathagata is said to represent the suchness of things 
(bhutu-tathataya etad adhivacanam) , the nature of non-productiveness 
(anutpada-dharmatayah) ; the cessation of form and substance (dharmoc- 
chedasya) and that which is altogether unborn ( atyant&nutpannasya ). The 
Tathagata is not to be supposed as having gone anywhere, nor as having 
come from anywhere. Finally, it is said that those who think that the Tath&- 
gata can be seen by means of form (rupa), or can be heard by means of sound, 
are engaged in a futile effort. 10 It will appear that this description of the 
Tathagata very nearly approaches the Vedantic conception of the absolute 
self. 

The following passage is another remarkable expression of a doctrine 
of absoluteness:—' And verily, again, O Subhflti, the dhartna which has 
been discerned, taught and thought out by the Tath&gata, admits neither 
of truth nor falsehood ( na tatra satyam m ntrf&). It is like this, Subhflti, that 
just as a man immersed in darkness would not see anything, in the same 
way, should the Bodhisattva, immersed in reality {vastu-patitah ), be looked 
upon, as one who gives away alms as one immersed in reality. And, O 
Subhuti, just as a man immersed in darkness would not see anything, in the 
same way, should the Bodhisattva, immersed in reality (vastu-patitah), be 
looked upon, as one who gives away alms as one immersed in reality. And 

1 Of. Chh&nd., vi, 1, 4-fl. 

8 Alfa., p. 848. 

8 Wd„ pp. 860-51. 

10 Vujra-cchedkia, Max MflUer’a ed. Oxford, XVII, XIX, XXVI, 
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O Subhuti, just as a man with the eyes would see various kinds of forms on 
the passing away of night and the rising of the sun, in the same way should 
the Bodhisattva immersed in non-reality (avastu-patiiah), be looked upon, 
as one who gives away alms as one immersed in non-reality. The passage 
evidently contains the doctrine, according to which, reality-in-itself is an 
undifferentiated homogeneous absolute, a darkness in which all cows are 
black, as Hegel puts it, and this experience, according to the Vajra-chhedikA, 
one has when one is actually immersed in reality. The opposite of it is the 
world of plurality and heterogeneity, and it is so to one who is not immersed 
in reality. The real world of the wise man is compared to night, and the 
unreal world of the layman to the state of wakefulness. 12 That the universe 
is further regarded as an illusion, a passing phantom, is evident from the 
last verse of the Vajra-cchedika, which has been translated by Max Muller 
as follows:— 

’ Stars, darkness, a lamp, a phantom, dew, a bubble; 

A dream, a flash of lightning, and a cloud—thus 
We should look upon the world (all that was made). 13 
Now to sum up, it will appear from the various quotations given above 
that according to the Prajha-paramitas, (i) the suchness of tilings, that is, 
their intrinsic character (tathata) is voidness (sunyata), and hence, all things 
of the world including consciousness (citia) and knowledge are devoid of the 
nature which they seem to possess (Asia., I) ; (ii) the real nature of things is 
incomprehensible (aciniya), for it is beyond the reach of the intellect 
(Afta., XIII) ; (iii) suchness of things is an undifferentiated absolute existence 
(Afta., XVI) ; (iv) suchness, voidness and profoundness are identical, and 
these constitute true or perfect knowledge, they are also indestructible 
(aksaydh) and immeasurable (aprameydh) ; the same are nirvana ; everything 
else is a matter of mere verbal talk ( abhilapyah ) (Afta., XVIII). It must be 
clear from this description of voidness, suchness, or nirvana, that they are 
not the name of non-being but of an absolute ultimate entity, which, in the 
Vajra-cchedika, has even been identified with the Tathagata, and hence there 
is no reason to call the philosophy of the Paramitas nihilism or negativism. 
The doctrine of the illusory nature of the phenomenal world and the con¬ 
sequent denial of knowledge in the Paramitas is essentially the same as the 

u Vajra-cched., XXV. 
l * Of. The BhagavadgUd ; 

“ Yd niid narva-bhut&ndm ta«)/dni jdfiarti ttamyami. 

Yasydm jayrati bhutdni ad nidd paiyato muneh. ” 

11 Tdrakd fimirom d/lpo mdy&va4ydyabudbud«m, 

Svapnam ca vidyudabhram ca *vam draffavyam satpakflam. 
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Mdyd and the Avidya doctrine of the Upanisads and the VedantaM The 
former reappears in a developed form in Nag&rjuna, and the latter in Gauda- 
pada and ^arnkara. 


14 It is usually maintained, and to a certain extent rightly too, that the concep¬ 
tions of Mdyd and Avidya , as found in the earlier Upaniqads , are different from those 
found later in Samkara’s Veddnta, but it has to be remembered that the idea under¬ 
lying the use of those terms both in the Upaniqada and the later T>dan<a, viz the 
illusory nature of the phenomenal world, is essentially the same. Further in some 
lIpanimds , which are not very late after all and nmch prior to &aipkara, e.y>, in the 
Avetdevatara, Maya is actually called prakfti, which notion of Mdyd would distinctly 
correspond to Samkara’s. 

In an article on the Philosophy of the PrajM-paramitats iv, iii) VidyA* 

bhusana quotes certain passages which show that according to the Prajhd-p&ramild the 
appearance of the phenomenal world is due to a Mdyd in the sense it is used in the 
Upanisads. The lord is said to have cited the example of a magician and to have 
declared that substances appear to have the various characteristics which they possess 
because of the character of Mdyd * dharmCUaiqd sarvadharmdndm m&yddharmatdm 
upddayu \ Similarly avidya has been described, in the Upani^adic sense, as that 
cognition which perceives things, which are not existent, as existent— yathd Sdripuira 
na samvidyante tathd mmvidyante evam avidyamdnas tenocyanU avidycti.' Unfortu¬ 
nately Vidy&bbu^apa did not say from which PmjM-pdramitd he got these passages, 
and I have been unable to trace them to their source, 




a dynamic theory otf population 

By Dr. H. C. Seth, M.A., Ph.D. (London) 

In static conditions of life the most desirable or the optimum population will 
be a fixed quantity. But the optimum in dynamic conditions of life will 
be a changing quantity. It will be a function of the improvement in man’s 
knowledge about the forces of nature, which yield him wealth, and the 
improvement in the technique of production. Increase in population stands 
in two-fold relation in regard to dynamic conditions of life. In the first place, 
increasing population may be one of the efficient causes which may bring 
about progress in man’s knowledge and technique of production. Secondly, 
increasing population may be necessary to bring about the fullest develop¬ 
ment and use of the advances made possible by the improving knowledge 
and technique. In the first case we are looking at human population as a 
consumer, in the second as a factor of production in social dynamics. Let 
us discuss these points a little more in detail. 

Malthus, in spite of his conviction that most of the miseries and evils 
that prevail in the society are the result of the tendency of population to 
increase faster than food supply, cotild not fail to see the important part 
that an increasing pressure of population plays when looked at dynamically. 
He observes: " man as he really is, inert, sluggish and averse from labour, 
unless compelled by necessity, we may pronounce with certainty that the 
world would not have been peopled but for the superiority of the power of 
population to the means of subsistence”. And with a complacent belief that 
ultimately good comes out of the evil, Malthus concludes that “ It seems, 
however, every way probable, that even the acknowledged difficulties 
occasioned by the law of population, tend rather to promote, than impede 
the general purpose of Providence. They excite universal exertion, and contri¬ 
bute to that infinite variety of situations, and consequently of impressions, 
which seems upon the whole favourable to the growth of mind. 1 ” 

In his second and subsequent edition of the Essay Malthus dropped 
much of this cosmology and the theory of evil, but he continued to insist on 
the beneficial effects of the increasing pressure of population. “ We cannot 
but conceive that it is an object of the Creator that the earth should be 
replenished ; and it appears to me clear that this could not be effected without 
a tendency in population to increase faster than food ; and as with the present 

1 Malthus’ Firtt Easay on Population (Edited by Bonar), p. 301 If. 
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law of increase, the peopling of the earth does not proceed very rapidly, we 
have undoubtedly some reason to believe that this law is not too powerful 
for its apparent object. The desire of the means of subsistence would be 
comparatively confined in its effects and would fail of producing that general 
activity so necessary to the improvement of the human faculties, were it 
not for the strong and universal effort of population to increase with great 
rapidity than its supplies. ”* 

It is not, therefore, surprising that Malthus foresaw and emphasised 
the dangers of artificial birth control, which are actually facing to-day 
countries like England and France. As he remarks, “ If it were possible 
for each married couple to limit by a wish the number of their children, there 
is certainly reason to fear that the indolence of the human race would be 
very greatly increased, and that neither the population of individual coun¬ 
tries nor of the whole earth would ever reach its natural and proper extent.”* 

Looked at historically we find that the pressure of increasing popula¬ 
tion provided one of the greatest urges for the original expansion and diffu¬ 
sion of every people. It compelled them to change their predatory habits, 
settle down and more fully develop the resources of the places they came 
to inhabit. The necessity for providing for larger numbers required, both 
on the part of. the families as well as the whole group, greater intelligence 
and ingenuity of contrivance for winning the product which nature yielded 
for man’s livelihood. Canan correctly points out, “ The tribes or peoples 
who had sufficient energy and skill to take better care of their children than 
the others would, of course, increase in numbers relatively to the others as 
well as absolutely. But this greater will and capacity for tending their 
offspring would be likely to be accompanied by greater energy and capacity 
in other directions: those whose numbers become a larger proportion of the 
whole would be also those who could best utilise all opportunities of planting 
out additions to the human race either by intenser cultivation of already 
occupied territory, or by pioneer occupation of territory which before was 
lying either entirely waste or only slightly used. Whatever doubts we may 
have about the Israelites taking possession of Canaan we can have none about 
the Europeans who took what is now the United States and Canada. On the 
whole we may be sure that the peoples which increased relatively, because 
they were more capable of caring for their offspring, were just the peoples 
which could increase without any diminution, but rather with an increase of 
productivity on the part not only of themselves but of the world at large.” 4 

* Jitaay on the Principle of Population (8th edition), p. 385. 

* Kiitay Appendix (8th edition), p. 513. 

4 lie view of Economic Theory, p. 87. 
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Past history points to the following important sociological truth; 
An increasing pressure of population provides a strong urge for expansion 
and improvement. This dynamic influence will be'lacking in a stationary 
and declining population, which ultimately may be dominated and even 
supplanted by a people amongst whom the increased difficulty of getting a 
living, resulting from the increasing pressure of population, stimulates 
greater activity. Japan, Italy and Germany to-day provide the illustration 
of the above truth. Their expanding population, contrasted with the 
stationary or declining population of countries like England and France, is 
one of the most significant facts of modern times. The tremendous struggle 
towards which they are heading may bring them out triumphant or may 
even worsen them, but if their populations were stationary or declining, 
their impulse to challenge the existing political and economic arrangements 
would have been lacking. 

Looked at as a factor of production, there is no doubt, that increasing 
population for certain periods in the history of every rising people is econo¬ 
mically advantageous, as it is accompanied by increased productive powers. 
The economic advantages of an increasing population in such circumstances 
may be summed up as follows:— 

(1) A denser population makes possible a better division of labour and 
more intensive exploitation of the resources. This brings about a propor¬ 
tionately larger productivity per head and improved standard of life. 

(2) The expansion of population over a larger area has the same effects 
as the above. Various means of transport can be more easily developed 
and the greater exchange of goods between distant places, which they 
encourage, enables each area to devote itself more thoroughly to the produc¬ 
tion of those things for which it is best suited. Thus every economic 
integration of a larger and larger territory increases the population-bearing 
capacity of the integrated unit. Even the growth of international commerce 
has the same effect of bringing about the economic integration of larger 
units. The loss of life in famines of old was due more to the lack of means of 
transport, and, as has been the experience in India, thousands of people 
died of starvation in one province, even when there was superfluous produce 
in another. The main difficulty was of the lack of easy transport, and not 
excessive population. 

(3) Dense population encourages and facilitates the full use of many 
scientific inventions. It can never be profitable to extend the electric 
service to a thinly populated area. As a matter of fact, the success of mass 
production in manufacture has depended to a great extent on a dense 
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population, both for the various economies of production and of sale. 
Increasing density of population also encourages more intensive cultivation, 
which greatly increases the amount as well as the variety of agricultural 
products. 

Marshall rightly remarks “ Ricardo and the economists of his time 
generally were too hasty in deducing their inferences from the law of dimi¬ 
nishing returns ; and they did not allow enough for the increase of strength 
that comes from organisation. But in fact every farmer is aided by the 
presence of neighbours whether agriculturists or townspeople. Even if most 
of them are engaged like himself in agriculture, they gradually supply him 
with good roads, and means of communication. They give him a market 
in which he can buy at reasonable terms what he wants, necessaries, 
comforts, and luxuries, for himself and his family, and all the various requi¬ 
sites of his farm work; they surround him with knowledge, medical aid, 
instruction and amusement are brought to his door, his mind becomes 
wider and his efficiency is in many ways increased. And if the neighbouring 
market town expands into a large industrial centre, his gain is much greater. 
All his product is worth more; some things which he used to throw away 
fetch a good price. He finds new openings in dairy farming and market 
gardening, and with a larger range of produce he makes use of rotations that 
keeps his land always active without denuding it of any one of the elements 
that are necessary for its fertility. ” s 

Few writers have denied these economic advantages of the increase of 
population in the earlier stages of the development of a society. But it has 
been often assumed that the limits of the beneficial increase are marked very 
soon. This was the belief on which the Malthus-Ricardian theory of popula¬ 
tion was based. Even Mill, who witnessed very far-reaching changes in the 
method of production, thought that “ The density of population necessary 
to enable mankind to obtain, in the greatest degree, all the advantages both 
of co-operation and of social intercourse, has, in all the most populous 
countries been attained. ”• Every age seemed to have held the belief that 
the limit of human ingenuity in tackling the forces of nature to win his 

* Marshall, Principles of Economice, Bk. I, Oh. IV, See. 2. 

The early American writers invariably emphasised greatly the advantages of 
increasing population. 

Everett (New Ideas on Population , 1823) argued that an increase of population 
causes abundance and nob scarcity. It develops new elements of skiU which enables 
the same quantity of labour to produce greater wealth. 

Carey is even more emphatic in showing how rapidly wealth increases with every 
increase of population (see his Principles of Economics and also Principles of Social 
Science), 

* Principles, IV, VI, 2. 
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livelihood has been leached in its own times. But so often the next age had 
opened new and undreamt of possibilities. 

How far a given population may advantageously increase further, will 
depend on the reply to the following questions:— 

(a) How much undeveloped territory is there yet available ? 

(b) Has all the inhabited area been brought up to the highest level of 

development made possible by the existing human knowledge 
about the forces of nature and the improvement in the productive 
technique ? 

(c) Is further increase in the knowledge of the forces of nature 

likely to add to the productive efficiency of man, and make in¬ 
creasing population an important factor in the fuller development 
of the resources ? 

If we were to put these questions to-day, our reply to the first two will 
largely depend on the fact whether we are taking into consideration different 
countries as independent units, or the world as a unit. There is no doubt 
that parts of Asia and Europe have great local congestion of population. 
Against this a greater part of the rest of the world is under-developed and 
under-populated, as judged from the more efficient of the contemporary 
standards of production. 

As regards the third question, the ultimate limits of human know¬ 
ledge and therefore, of the ultimate capacity of a country, or of the world 
as a whole, to maintain population, the answer will be highly speculative. 
It will largely depend on the view one takes regarding the possibility of fur¬ 
ther increase in human knowledge about the forces of nature, and of human 
ingenuity in making practical use of these, whether such increases in future 
are likely to be great, or that the limits of such increases have already been 
reached, and further improvements will be of a minor character only. A belief 
of the latter type seems to have inspired the alarming forecasts that have so 
often been made about the approaching end of the world’s resources and the 
future of man. 

One reads to-day with amusement the alarm raised by Jevons about the 
possible exhaustion of the coal supply, as if we are drawing more and more 
upon a capital which yields no annual interest, and once turned into light, 
heat and motive power, it is gone forever into space.’ As if, as Prof. 
Soddy remarks, there has been “ no stable or enduring development, but 
rather the accelerating progress of the spendthrift to destruction, so soon as 


’ Tk* Coat Qua turn, by W. S. Je voiib. 
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the inheritance had been squandered and the inevitable day of reckoning 
arrived. When coal and oil were exhausted, and the daily modicum of 
sunlight represented once again as of yore, the whole precarious means of 
livelihood of the world, the new inanimate servant of science, like the slaves 
of the ancients would prove a dangerous helpmate, and the mushroom 
civilization it had engendered would dissolve, like the historic empires of the 
past, this time submerging the world. ” 8 Little could Jevons anticipate 
that electricity would prove a far more powerful force than steam, an ever- 
enduring helpmate of man and obtained at almost a nominal cost, parti¬ 
cularly in countries with rapidily running currents of water. This energy 
which until so recently ran to waste is now being utilised in so many different 
ways for domestic, industrial and transport purposes. 

Crookes 9 raised even a more serious alarm than Jevons. " England 
and all civilized nations stand in deadly peril of not having enough to eat. 
As mouths multiply, food resources dwindle. Land is a limited quantity, 
and the land that will grow wheat is absolutely dependent on difficult and 
capricious natural phenomena. I am constrained to show that our wheat- 
producing soil is totally unequal to the strain put upon it. The world’s 
demand for wheat—the leading bread stuff—increases in a crescendo ratio 
year by year. Gradually all the wheat-bearing land on the globe is appro¬ 
priated to wheat-growing, until we are within measurable distances of using 
the last available acre. We must then rely on nitrogenous manures to increase 
the fertility of the land under wheat, so as to raise the yield from the world's 
low average—12-7 bushels per acre—to a higher average. To do this effi¬ 
ciently, and feed the bread eaters for a few years, will exhaust all the available 
store of nitrate of .soda. For years past we have been spending fixed 
nitrogen at a culpably extravagant rate, needless of the fact that it is fixed 
with extreme slowness and difficulty, which its liberation in the free state 
takes place always with rapidity, and sometimes with explosive violence.” 

But in the same breath Sir William allayed all the alarm that he raised. 
" There is a gleam of light amid this darkness of despondency. In its free 
state nitrogen is one of the most abundant and pervading bodies on the face 
of the earth. Every square yard of the earth’s surface has nitrogen gas 
pressing down on it to the extent of about seven tons—but this i6 in the free 
state, and wheat demands it fixed. 

" The fixation of atmospheric nitrogen therefore is one of the great 
discoveries awaiting the ingenuity of the chemist. ” “ Nitrate can be 

8 Science and Life, by Hoddy, p. 14. 

9 The Wheat Problem, by Sir William Crooltos, 1800 (John Murray, London). 
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produced artificially by the combustion of the atmosphere. Here we come to 
finality in one direction; our stores are inexhaustible. But how about 
electricity ? Can we generate enough energy to produce 12,000,000 tons of 
nitrate of soda annually ? A preliminary calculation shows that there need 
be no fear on that score ; Niagara alone is capable of supplying the required 
electric energy without much lessening its mighty flow. ’’ 10 

And the alarmist in Sir William ends in the greatest optimistic notes. 
"The future can take care of itself. The artificial production of nitrate is 
clearly within view, and by its aid, the land devoted to wheat can be brought 
up to the 30 bushels per acre standard. In days to come, when the demand 
may again overtake supply, we may safely leave our successors to grapple 
with the stupendous food problem. ” u 

Nitrogen fixation from the atmosphere is now a commercially successful 
proposition, and one is inclined to agree with Crookes that "Nature's resources, 
properly utilised, are ample .Instead of being satisfied with an average 
world yield of 12 ■ 7 bushels an acre, a moderate dressing of chemical manure 
would pull up the average to 20 bushels. ” 12 

More recently Prof. East has made alarming forecasts of the very near 
approach of the world’s population-bearing capacity in terms of food. 
Prof. East assumes that " Under the most optimistic assumptions as to 
production and distribution of food that it is reasonable to make, the 
world can support but 5,200 millions of people ; and these people must content 
themselves with the limited dietary and the few material necessities which 
form the current standards among the peasantry of Europe. Further more, 
if the present rate of increase would continue unabated, babies now alive 
would live to see this event come to pass. The world would be filled with 
people without faith or hope, a seething mass of discontented humanity 
struggling for mere existence, within the span of a single life-time.” 1 * 

He arrives at 5,200 millions as the world population saturation point on 
the assumption that about 40 per cent, of the total area of the land surface 
is cultivable. Therefore, of the total land area of the world which, excluding 
the Arties, is 33,000 million acres, only 13,000 million acres are available 
for cultivation. Taking the ” agricultural production equivalent to a return 

10 He rightly remarked : “ Electricity from coal and steam engines is too costly 
for large industrial purposes ; at Niagara, where water power is used, electricity can be 
sold at a profit for cme-seventeenth of a penny per Board of Trade unit. ” (Wheat 
Problem, p. 4.) 

u Wheat Problem, p. 43. 

11 Ibid., Preface p. vi. 

w Mankind at the Cross Hoads, by E. M. East, 182S, p. 68 (Charles Scribner’s). 
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per acre midway between the average and the best in the world to-day, and 
a standard of living on a parity with what is found in the more densely 
populated countries of Europe, this study has led to the conclusion that a 
reasonable maximum for the world’s future population is one person for each 
2 • 5 acres on 40 per cent, of the land area of the globe. This gives a figure of 
5,200 million, a population which at the present rate of increase would be 
reached in just a little over a century. ” 14 

Prof. East admits that " The number of people this huge world farm can 
support will vary with the progress of the art of agriculture, with the provi¬ 
sion for transportation and for storage, with the security of property, with 
the efficiency of human effort, with the type and the amount of food consumed 
per capita, and with the margin of safety necessary to tide over the years when 
the crops are poor ”. 16 He even realises that judged from the current 
standard of production there may be very great under-production in the 
various parts of the world. As he remarks, “ In fact Russia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania and Servia, just before the War were more nearly in the condition of 
the United States about 1880. They were importing farm machinery, and by 
utilising it to increase the amount of land tilled per man have become food- 
exporting countries. This was particularly true of Russia. Russia had 
large quantities of land, and by her old methods had not been able to cultivate 
it. But by utilising the results of industrial progress in other countries she 
was having a great agricultural boon. Her population was increasing 
rapidly in consequence. The annual excess of births over deaths varied 
from 16 to 18 per thousand, yet even this rapid population expansion had 
not kept pace with the increase in production. Although the other countries 
mentioned had not Russia’s proportion of unused land, they also were able 
to increase their production by modern methods to an extent they had not 
dreamed of half a century before. Population was increasing marvellously ( 
but as yet it had not been able to overtake production. In spite of such 
facts, there was subsistence pressure in all of these countries. They lacked 
cheap means of transportation and storage, and their Governments were 
such that a larger proportion of the people was struggling in the midst of 
plenty to make both ends meet. Nevertheless the world was by way of seeing 
a continuous increase of population in these countries, and at the same time 
a bettering of conditions of living when the war broke out. ” 14 

14 Mankind at the Cron* Roads, p. (10. 

The current rate of growth iH assume:! by Prof. East as doubling of the population 
in every 00 years. 

“ Ibid., p. 60. 

l * /bid., p. 82, 
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But Prof. East grows apprehensive about the period, when the 
improved agricultural methods of to-day are adopted all over the world, and 
the territories now so thinly populated are fully filled in and have to take care 
of their own increasing numbers. As he remarks, " The fertile portions of 
temperate Asia and the major part of Europe are already over-populated 
when measured by the present standard of agriculture. They have become 
over-populated and remain over-populated largely because the Western 
Hemisphere, Africa and Australia are under-populated and can ship them 
food. But North America is entering the stage when exportation of food is 
no longer possible ; Australia will reach the stage within a few decades, and 
temperate South America will follow Australia before the present generation 
passes on. Thus within half a century presumably, within a century 
certainly, each country must prepare to live upon the fruits of its own agri¬ 
cultural efforts. And colonisation and development of the tropics will not 
save the situation, or even delay this day. The difficulties to be surmounted 
in conquering them will make the work go slowly and they will be able to 
take care only of their own increasing numbers. " Eventually in these 
circumstances, " Growth can be maintained only at a rate which parallels 
the enhancement of crop yields through plant-breeding, pest control, and 
scientific agronomy, a snail-like progress at best. Those who cherish the 
hope of a sudden extension of the allowance Mother Nature grants her 
children, when this time comes, are likely to be disappointed. There is no 
indication either in physics, chemistry, or the natural sciences of agriculture 
being able to profit by such radical changes as have occurred in mechanics. 17 

It is quite clear that Prof. East’s estimate of 5,200 millions as the world's 
limit of population capacity, which can be reached in no time, is based on the 
assumption that the improved standards of production prevailing to-day, 
remain the same. As soon as we admit that there may be possibility of 
radical and far-reaching improvements in the methods of production, very 
different figures are arrived at. Sir George Knibbs, who also shares the 
belief of Prof. East that at the present rate of increase the world's limit 
of population-bearing capacity will be reached much sooner than is generally 
imagined, gives much higher figures for the ultimate limits of world-popula¬ 
tion. As he remarks " allowing for the extension of agricultural areas 
and some advances in agricultural and general industrial technique, 
say 7,000 ; allowing for scientific advances more fully—this of course, is 
some what conjectural—say 9,000; and finally allowing for the fullest 
possible migration and the appropriate co-ordination of all human 


* 7 Mankind at the Crons Roads , pp. 344-45, 
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effort, and with the complete elimination of the jeopardy of war, so that all 
effort would be directed to the maintenance of human beings, say 11,000 
millions. These numbers are of course subject to a considerable measure 
of uncertainly. " 1S 

Criticising Prof. East's views Sir George Knibbs correctly observes, 
" When one knows something of the world's surface and of its peoples, and 
finds it possible for a country like Switzerland to carry a population of 247 
to the square mile, while a country like the United States of America is 
carrying only 39, being told also by certain special and able students that it 
can never carry more than 66 to the square mile , 19 one realises how super¬ 
ficial are some of the studies of the world's possibilities. The data do not 
yet exist by means of which a really exhaustive estimate can be made of the 
world's population-limits, as things are at present, nor as they are likely 
to be. But we do know enough to affirm with confidence, that the fear that 
a country with immense resources can carry only 66 to the square mile is 
created by too narrow a view of the problem in hand. No sufficient account 
has been taken of the standard of living assumed to be essential, nor of the 
fact that the theory leading to this estimate is based upon merely temporary, 
undeveloped and unessential conditions ." 20 

So far as population is a function of the development of human know¬ 
ledge about the forces of nature and their proper utilisation, no limits could be 
suggested for the latter, nor therefore, for the former. The whole history of 
the development of human knowledge and the productive power derived 
therefrom, seems to justify this faith in the possibilities of even much greater 
increase of these in the future ; al and, as of old, increasing population may 
provide an important dynamic urge for further achievements in these direc¬ 
tions. But as the world gets more fully peopled the rate of increase will 
have to be slow. How quickly the overcrowding even of the the world as 
a whole may come about can be easily seen by taking note of the potential¬ 
ities of the increase of population. Even at a moderate rate of increase of 

ig The Shadow of the World V Future, p. 70. 

19 Compare England’s density which is about 632 per square mile. 

80 The Shadow of the World's Future t pp. 120-26. 

21 Compare the following remark of Prof. Soddy, * Primitive man froze on the site 
of what are now coal mines and starved within the sound of waterfalls that now are 
working to provide our food. The energy was then, the knowledge to utilise it waft not. 
So while we are leading cramped lives and fighting among ourselves, whether in peace 
or war, for a modicum of the means of existence, science tells u» that, in the commonest 
material that make up the framework of the world, there is energy of a magnitude of 
which we have no experience and the means of livelihood upon a scale of which we have 
no standard. The energy is there. The knowledge that can utilise it is not — not yet, ” 
(Science and Life % p. 33.) 
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one per cent, per annum, which means doubling in roughly about seventy 
years, the present world population which is about 2,000 millions, will reach 
the staggering figure of over 120,000 millions in less than four centuries. 

This brings us to the inevitability of the need for deliberate control, 
sooner or later, of world population, even when it is assumed to be thoroughly 
organised as one great economic unit. It is difficult to share the belief of 
Spencer, Bagehot and others that when this time arrives the rate of the 
growth of population would adjust itself to changed circumstances through 
a fall in the birth-rate resulting from physiological changes in man. Control 
of population, whether exercised in the interest of a particular country or 
the world as a whole, should be such as it may not, in the first place, bring 
down the quality of the race through differential fertility in favour of the 
inferior stock, and secondly, it should permit of a certain increase of popula¬ 
tion. The rate of increase will have to be lowered as the population 
increases. 
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THE RISE OF THE HOYASALAS 

By Sant Lai. Katare, Esq., M.A. 

The Hoyasalas rose to power in the southern part of the Deccan in the 
beginning of the eleventh century and continued to rule till the middle of 
the fourteenth century. 

Origin .—In keeping with the traditions of the time the Hoyasalas, 
in their inscriptions, claim a mythological origin for their family. They 
record that “ from Brahma was Atri, from him .Soma, from him Puriirava, 
from him Ayu, from him Nahusa, from him Yadu, in whose line was Sala ”. 1 
On the basis of this and such other legends they style themselves as " Yadava- 
kula-lilaka,” Yadava-kuldmbara-dyutnant'’ and "Dvardvatxfruravaradhiiva.ru,” 
i.e., " lord of Dvaravati, the best of cities," and call themselves the Ksatriyas 
of the lunar race . 2 The city of Dvaravati is identified with the Dvaravati, 
the legendary city of Krsna and the original seat of the Y&davas, which, 
as the traditions go, was washed away by the sea. The mythological origin 
cannot stand the test of historical criticism ; hence, it is to be rejected. 

Sala is considered as the progenitor of the Hoyasaja family and the 
following story, with little variation, is recorded in their inscriptions. The 
story runs that Sala was once hunting in the Sahaya mountains. At that 
time a Muni was performing his religious rites in the temple of the goddess 
Vasantika at Sasakapura. Suddenly a tiger appeared and the Muni called 
out “ Strike Sala ’’ (Poyasala). Sala immediately killed the tiger by a cane 
or rod and became Poyasala. An inscription states that the tiger was pursu¬ 
ing a hare and Sala killed it at the order of the Muni. Other inscriptions 
record that the Muni wanted to test the bravery of Sa}a and one even 
states that he wanted to give him (Safa) a kingdom, " pleased with him 
when he prostrated in devotion, before him The Yogi then was perform¬ 
ing the necessary rites before VasantikadevI to obtain a kingdom for Sa}a, 
when the goddess in the form of a tiger sprang upon him. At this the 
ascetic called out " Strike Sala" (Poyasala) and Sa]a killed the tiger,* As 
a result of this incident Sala adopted the name Poyasaja, which later on 
changed to Hoyasala. 

1 Epivravhut CarrutUca , Vol. Y, Bl. Nos. 68, 124, 71 ; Ak. No. 71. 

* Ibid., Ak. No. 02. 

» /bid., Vol. Vr, Cm. Nos. 20, 137 ; IH, M<1. No. 121 ; V, Bl. Nos. 171, 112, 74 ; 
Ak. Nos. 71, 82, 108 j Hn. No. 06. 
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The slopes of the Sahaya mountains are identified with the hills of the 
Western Ghats and &asakapura with modern Angadi in the Mudgere taluka 
of the Kadur District in the Mysore State. 4 The temple of Vasantikadevi 
is still represented by the temple of V&santamma and enjoys great reverence 
and reputation among the people of that part of the country. Besides this, 
ruins of many temples can still be seen there which indicate that the place 
had considerable religious significance in those days. 5 From this evidence 
it seems quite probable that Sala was an adventurer, probably a hunter, 
and lived in the hills of the 'Western Ghats. The hills then were occupied 
by the wild tribe known as the Majepas in Indian History. They led 
frequent incursions in the neighbouring country for stealing cows; and 
often they outraged the modesty of young girls. 6 Sa]a, probably, belonged 
to the stock of the hill-tribe, the Majepas. 7 This suggestion is further 
supported by the fact that the Hoyasalas adopted the title Malaprolgamla, 

‘ the champion among the Malepas ’ and are referred to as the Raja of 
the Maleraja. 8 Vinayaditya is called the king of the hill kings 9 and an 
inscription records that “ the sons of the hill kings rose, came and placed 
their heads at his lotus feet ”. 10 There is yet another version of his rise to 
power. According to this, Sala killed a tiger who was ravaging the sur¬ 
rounding country and killing the cows. For this service he was permitted 
to collect an annual tax. With the help of the produce of this tax, he is 
said to have collected a small force and established himself at &asakapttra, 

Sala.— Sala is often considered as a mythological personage by scholars, 
but the facts stated below clearly indicate that he was a real historical 
personage. The name Poyasaja was conferred upon him by the Muni. 
Saja or Poyasala has been distinguished from the Iioyasala Nrpakama. 
Scholars think that Nfpakama was the first historical personage of the family, 
but a close study of the inscriptions reveals that Sala and Nfpakama are 
identical. An inscription of the Kongalava-Cola states that he marched 
against and defeated the base Poyasala in 1026 A.D.; 11 another inscription 
dated 1022 A.D. 12 records that Kannama made war on Nrpakama Poyasaja, 
while a third records the name Nppakama only. 13 Yet another inscription 

4 Epigraphia Carnation , Vol. VI, Mg. Nos. 0, 15, 16, IS ; Intr., p, 14. 

6 Ibid Intr., p. 14. 

6 BaDtor, Wild Tribes in Indian History , p. 60 f, 70 f. 

7 Epigraphia Carnation , Vol. I, Intr., pp. 11, 14. 

8 Ibid., Vol. II, No. 132 ; Vol. V, Bl. No. 190. 

9 Ibid Vol. II, No. 143. 

10 Ibid., Vol. V, Bl. No. 58, 
u Ibid., Vol. V, Mj. No. 76. 

11 Ibid., Mj. No. 43. 

w Ibid., No. 44. 
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dated 1006 A.D. states that a minister of the Poyasala was defeated. 14 
Thus in these inscriptions one records the name Poyasaja, another 
Nrpakama, and a third Nrpakama Poyasaja. On the basis of this evidence 
the conclusion that Poyasaja and Nrpakama were the names of the same 
person is irresistible. 1'ui tber on Vinay&ditya is mentioned as the son of 
Sal a and Nrpakama both. The Hosakalyadi inscription dated 1162 A.D. 
states that Vinayaditya was the son ( alana-tanaya) of Nfpak&ma. 15 The 
Karugunda inscription dated 1159 A.D. records the same fact and gives him 
the title MahamandaleSvara. 16 Another inscription at the same place dated 
1162 A.D. records that Visnuvardhana was the son of the son of 
Nrpakama. 17 These inscriptions do not mention the name of Sala at all; 
they begin with the name Nrpakama only. One inscription records that 
" from that Hoyasala was born Vinayaditya”. 18 On the other hand, in 
a number of inscriptions Vinayaditya is referred to as the son of Sala, 14 
and in one as the eldest son. 20 The name of his wife was Bhfimidevi.* 1 
Sala Nrpakama had to encounter the opposition of the Cola-Kongajavas 
from the very beginning. The Kajiyur inscription records the earliest known 
date for the Hoyasalas in the year 8aka 929, Parabhava S. caitra Ba. 5, 
Adivara =1006 A.D. 22 The inscription further states that Aprameya, lord of 
Kottamaijdala and a general of the Coja Rajarajadeva, defeated the Hoyasaja 
general Naganna in a battle fought at Kalevur, near Talekad on the southern 
bank of the river Kaveri. 28 Aprameya won an overwhelming victory and the 
Hoyasaja general Manjaga, Kajige or Kaji-Gaiiga, Nagavarmma and others 
were killed. 24 It seems that the Hoyasaja Nrpak&ma sent an expedition 
to raid the Coja country, but it was driven away with much slaughter. The 
Kongajavas, who were the feudatory of the Cojas, were also fighting 
against the Hoyasajas. Their principality comprised of a small strip of 
territory between the rivers Kaveri and Hemavat! ;■* and the Hoyasaja 
territory lay in the south of the river Kaveri. 21 Their interests were sore 

14 Epigraphia Camutica, Vol. HI, Tr. No. 44. 

18 Ibid., Vol. V, Ak. No. 157. 

14 Ibid., Ak. No. 141. 

17 Ibid., Ak. No. 142. 

18 Mysore Archaeological Survey Reports, 1923, p. 35. 

12 Upturnphiu Camutica, Vol. IV, Ng. No. 20 j Vol. V, HI. No. 74. Ak. Non. 142, 
157 ! Vol. VI, Cm. No. 207. 

20 Ibid., Vol. V, Cm. No. 20. 

21 Ibid., Vol. XII, Tp. No. 42. 

22 Ibid., Vol. II, Tn. No. 44. 

22 The Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, p. 57. 

24 Epigraphia Camatica, Vol. Ill, Tn. No. 44. 

26 Ibid., Vol. V, Ag. No. 09, Intro., p. VII. 

24 Ibid., Vol. II, Tn. No. 44. 
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to clash. In 1022 A.D. the Cola-Kong&lava R&jendra sent his general 
Kannama against the Hoyasala NjpakSma and a battle was fought between 
the two forces. Jogayya, a general of Njpakfima, attacked Kannama and 
pierced him, but he was also killed later on. The invaders seem to have 
been driven away.* 7 In 1026 A.D. the hostilities were again resumed. An 
inscription of the Co}a-Kongalava Raj en dr a dated 1026 A.D. records that 
he attacked the base Poyasala, i.e. , NypakSima and defeated him in a battle 
fought at Manni.* 8 In 1027 A.D. Njpak&ma was again attacked by a force 
sent, probably, by the Kongalavas and in the battle Maraja, son of Kaleyabbe, 
was killed.** The Uggihalli inscription dated in the seventh year of the reign 
of Njpakama gives him the title Racatnalla-Vermmadi (Permmadi ), a title often 
borne by the Gahga kings.*® This would certainly suggest some affinity of 
the Hoyasala Njpakama with the Gahgas. The known dates of Sala 
Njpakama are 1006 and 1027 A.D., but one inscription may suggest 1040 
A.D.* 1 also, which may be taken as his last date. 

Vinayaditya. —Sala Njpakama Poyasala was succeeded by his son 
VinaySditya sometime about 1040 A.D. He was born at Sa6akapura.** 
His earliest known date as recorded in two inscriptions is Saka 969, Sarua- 
jita S. Phdlguna Stt. 3, Somavdra = Monday February 2, 1047 A.D.** and 
it may be tentatively assumed that Vinayaditya commenced his reign in 
about 1040 A.D. VinaySditya is also referred to as Benaydditya, Binaydyta, 
Vinaydyta, Vinaydrkka and Bittiga in the inscriptions. He had the sub¬ 
ordinate title of Mahdmandaleiva.ro. and adopted the biruda Tribhuvanamalla 
and Trailokyamalla. He was also known as Vlra GaAga Poyasala. The 
name of his queen was Kajeyabbarasi, who is styled as the chief queen. 

Sa}a Njpakama had laid the foundation of the Hoyasala kingdom. 
He had established his control over the Mudgere tdluka of the Kadur 


* 1 Epigraphia Carnutica, Vol. V, Mj. No. 43. 

** Ibid., Vol. V, Ag. No. 76. 

** Ibid., Md. No. 18. 

*® Ibid., Vol. VI, Tn. No. 19. 

« Ibid., Md. No. 18. 

** Ibid., Vol. VI, Md. Nob. 9, 16, 18; Rice, Mysore and Coorg from Inscrip¬ 
tions, p. 94. 

** Epigraphia Comatica, Vol. IV, Ng. No. 32 ; Vol. VI, Cm. No. 180, Ng. No. 32 
give the year as Saha 967, but this seems to be a mistake for 969. In 967 Sarvajita 8. 
had not begun, but the Pinga}a was current. One inscription records the date in V. 8. 
1070=1013 A.D. [Epigraphia Camaiiea, Vol. VI, Cm. No. 38), but this does not seem to 
be consistent. The above two inscriptions do not belong to the reign of Vinay&ditya 
but are of later date. The earliest inscription of his reign bears the date in Saha 924, 
Jay a 8. Gaitra Su. 10 = Saturday, March 11, 105S A.D. (Epigraphia Camaiiea, Vol. VI, 
Md. No. 19) but here Saha 924 is wrong, it should be Saha 977. 
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District of the Mysore State in spite of the Coja-Kong&lava opposition. 
It was for his successors to maintain and expand the territory they had 
inherited. 

A brief survey of the political condition of the Deccan is necessary 
before giving the details of the further Hoyasala expansion. The C&Jukyas 
had come into power in 973 A.D. and they were opposed by the Gahgas and 
the Colas. The Calukya Taila II (973-997 A.D.) was successful in defeating 
them both. The Colas were making a hard struggle to extend their terri¬ 
tory towards the north. Rajendra Cola once again invaded the CSlukya 
kingdom, but was driven away by Satyasraya, successor of Taila II. Before 
this invasion they had captured Talek&d, the capital of the Gahgas and all 
the vestiges of the Ganga Imperialism were wiped out. The Gahgas had 
to take shelter under the Calukyas. The Colas continued their struggle 
with the Calukyas. Ultimately the Calukya Jayasimha (1015-1042 A.D.) 
defeated Rajaraja, and the Gangavadi 96000 province was incorporated in 
the Cajukya dominions.’ 4 

During this political turmoil the Hoyasalas got their opportunity. 
The fall of the Gahgas provided them with a good field for territorial acqui¬ 
sitions. The Cola-Kong&lava opposition seems to have lost its force because 
of the defeats of the Colas at the hands of the Cajukya Jayasimha in 1018 and 
1024 A.D., 36 but their difficulties were not over. They were now threatened 
by the Calukyas who had no friendly scruples towards them. The C&lukya 
Jayasimha sent his general Cilvanarasa to curb the power of this newly rising 
family. Cavanarasa attacked ' Dora ’ and captured it. The Calukya general 
boasts himself as " the sliatterer of Dora ”. 86 It seems that the Hoyasajas 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Calukyas and were allowed to govern as 
feudatories. This also indicates that the Hoyasalas had established them¬ 
selves in the city of Dv&rasamudra. Vinay&ditya had also to face the 
opposition of the hill tribe, the Malepas. Their chief occupation was to 
carry raids into the neighbouring country and the CoJ&s, the Gahgas and 
the Cajukyas had to fight against them. 37 It was not possible for the 
Hoyasalas to establish their power firmly unless the M&lepas, his own people, 
were brought into submission. Vinayaditya subjugated them and adopted 
the title “ champion among the Miijepas (Majeprol gantjam). 88 Whatever the 
earliest date of victory over the Malepas may be the Berur inscription dated 

84 Author's History of the Deccan (to be published), Chapter III. 

86 Ibid. 

88 Epiyraphia lndica, Vol. VI, p. 80. 

87 Pr. Saletor, Wild Tribes in Indian History, p. 79 f. 

88 Epiyraphia Camatica, Vol. V, Alt. No. 180 ; Cm, No. 207 ; Vol, IV, Kp. No, 48; 
Vol. XII, Tp. No. 105. 
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1062 A.D. records that “ VinayMitya along with his son prince Efeyanga- 
deva was protecting the Maje country and others forming the Gangamandala 
96000 under the shadow of his sole umbrella '\ 3 ® Other inscriptions of later 
date confirm this statement. 40 The Malepas acknowledged the sovereignty 
of VinayMitya and his attitude is said to have become friendly towards 
them, but in case of opposition his treatment was very severe. An in¬ 
scription records that “ on the heads of the Ma)epas who, growing proud, 
opposed him, he lays his sword ; on the heads of the M&lepas, who filled 
with fear do not grow proud or oppose him, he at once lays his hand ”. 41 

Marriage Alliance with the Calukyas .—The suppression of the Malepas 
put the Hoyasalas in a very secure position and they were left free to look 
after the interests of their principality. They were also in a favourable 
position to make fresh territorial acquisition, but it involved the danger of 
hostility with the powerful families of the Colas and the Calukyas. This 
was tantamount to a political suicide. Knowing full well the magnitude 
of this danger the Hoyasalas played their game. The Cojas and the 
Calukyas were fighting over the ashes of the Gahga Imperialism. The Colas 
were also in hostile relations with the Hoyasalas. The Hoyasalas threw 
their lot with the CSlukyas who could be their only possible allies. With 
their help they expected to face the Cola menace and gain certain territorial 
advantages in the former Gahga dominions. A princess of their house was 
given in marriage to the Calukya Somesvara I (1042-1068 A.D.). An inscrip¬ 
tion dated 1055 A.D. records the grant of some land to a temple by the 
senior queen HoyasanadevI, ‘ reposing on the broad chest of Trailokyaraalla,’ 4 * 
i.e., the Calukya Some&vara I. The exact relationship of HoyasanadevI 
with VinayMitya cannot be determined, but her name suggests that she 
belonged to the house of the Hoyasajas. 

With this alliance all fears of Calukya opposition vanished away, and 
they were ensured of their help in case of the Cola aggression. After the 
death of the Calukya SomefSvara, the fratricidal war broke out between his 
two sons, 6ome4vara II and VikramMitya (VI); the latter retired to the 
south and declared independence. The Hoyasalas in the beginning remained 
loyal to SomeSvara II, but later on turned against him and joined the camp 
of his rebel brother. Epeyanga, son of VinayMitya, helped VikramMitya 
in overthrowing his brother. An inscription dated C.V. 25 ~ 1001 A.D. 


*• Epigraphia Carmtiea, Vol. VI, Kd. No. 161. 

40 The Mysore Archeological Survey Hepo.He, 1926, No. 7 ; Epigraphia CamaHca, 
Vol. V, Ak. No. 87. 

41 Epigraphia Carnatic,a, Vol. II, No. 520 ; Vol. VI, Kd. No. 149. 

« Ibid., Vol. VII, HI. No. I; 8.I.E AM., 1930, Ap. F„ No. 79. 
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states that " son of Vinay&ditya was the world-renowned Ejeyanga Poyasaja. 
At the Emperor's bidding he caused the elder brother to sheathe (his sword).” 1 * 
As a result of the active support given to Vikram&ditya, Vinay&ditya and 
his son were rewarded by Vikram&ditya VI. Formerly, during the reign of 
Somesvara I, they were governing the Male country and others forming the 
Gangamamjala 96000, in 1062 A.D. 41 Vikram&ditya appointed them as 
governors of the GangavSdi 96000 province. 

Vinay&ditya curbed the power of other feudatory chieftains also. The 
Nolambas were the feudatories of the C&lukyas, but their relations with the 
Hoyasalas do not seem to have been friendly. An inscription dated 1084 A.D. 
states that a battle was fought between the Nolambas and Nerilige Perggade 
Alamayya, a subordinate of Vinayaditya, at No]ambanakere, and the Hoya- 
sala MahSs&manta lost his life in the actions. 45 Once Vinay&ditya led an 
expedition against the Dandanayaka Masanaiya. The battle was fought on 
the banks of the river Kapeli and Masanaiya was killed in the battle. 41 

Extent of his Dominions .—The Hoyasala Nppak&ma had established his 
control over a small strip of territory south of the river Kpuja. Vinayaditya 
conquered the Male country 17 and was appointed Governor over the Ma)e 
and other districts by the C&lukya Somesvara I. He seems to have captured 
some neighbouring territory and in his inscriptions claims to have become 
master of Kongu, 48 Alavaklieda, Bayal-n&d, TalekSd and Savimale. 4 * 

Alavakheda was the territory of the Alavas, comprising the modern 
south Kanara ; Bayal-n&d is identified with the modern Wainad in the 
Malabar country. Talekad is no other than the city which was the capital 
of the Gangas and which was captured and annexed by the Co|as. The 
Hoyasaja territory extended up to Talekfid, but the city was not in their 
hands. Savim&le cannot be precisely identified, and Rice thinks that it 
may be Savanfir in the Dharwar District of the Bombay Presidency. It 
is also mentioned as the northern boundary of the Hoyasa]a principality. 10 
A Belag&ve inscription states that Vinay&ditya was ruling Gangav&di 
96000 and his subordinate Mah&s&manta Gandr&ditya was ruling Arakepe, 
Kaligunda, Karivifie, Beligere, Kundur, B&lasamudra and Avalu. 61 


45 Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. V, Ak. No. 102 a. 
44 Ibid., Vol. VI, Kd. No. 161. 

46 Ibid., Vol. V, Ak. No. 6. 

11 Ibid., Vol. IV, Ng. No. 66. 

17 Ibid., Vol. VI, Kd. No. 161. 

18 Ibid. 

18 Ibid., Vol. IV, Ng. No. 32. 

18 Ibid., Vol. VI, Ng. No. 32 Intro., p. 18. 

81 Ibid., Vol. XII, Tp. No. 106, 
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From the findspots of the inscriptions also it is known that the Kadur 
and the Hassan Districts of the Mysore State were directly under his 
control and slowly the Hoyasalas occupied parts of Mysore, Shimoga and 
Tumkur Districts. All these Districts then were included in the Gahgav&di 
96000 province. 5 * An inscription vaguely puts that Vinay&ditya " ruled 
from the west as far as Talak&du 

Vinay&ditya is said to have risen to power by the favour of his Jain 
Guru Santideva. 51 On Monday, June 24, 1062 A.D. (Asadha Purnitna) 
Santideva “ performing the rites of Sanyasa, as the reward of his faith, 
attained the realm of his Nirvana " and the townsmen erected a monument 
at SoSevur in commemoration of bis memory. 55 After the death of &&ntideva, 
the Jain teacher Ganasena Panditadeva of Mallfir became the Gurfi of 
Vinay&ditya 55 and a grant was made in his favour. Vinay&ditya inscribed 
six letters Ra-kka-sa Hoysala on his flag, 57 In 1047 A.D. his capital was 
at &o6evur, 5S it was at Belflr in 1096 A.D. 49 As already stated Dv&rasamudra 
had also become a seat of the Hoyasa}as. 

Vinay&ditya continued to rule at least up to 1100 A.D.*° as inscriptions 
dated 1098 51 and 1100 A.D. of his reign are found. Throughout his reign 
he was helped by his son Ereyanga in the administration of his principality. 

An inscription dated 1062 A.D. records that Kum&ra Ejreyanga was 
protecting the Gangamandala 96000 along with his father.** Ereyanga 
remained Yuvaraja for nearly forty years as inscriptions dated 1062** and 
1100 A.D. 54 give him the title of Yuvaraja. 


** Epigraphia Camatica, Vol, VI, Ak. No. 102 a. 

“ Ibid., Vol*. IV, V, VI, VII and XII. 

« Ibid., Vol. II, No. 67. 

» Ibid., Vol. VI, Mg. No. 17. 

« Ibid., Mg. No. 13. 

57 Ibid., Vol. V, Cm. No. 148. 

M Ibid., Vol. VI, Cm. No. 190. 

•* Ibid., Kd. No. 142. 

“ Ibid., Vol. VI, Kd. No. 161. 

« Ibid., Vol. V, Cm. No. 207, Ak. No. 170. 

« Ibid., Vol. VI, Kd. No. 161. 

** Ibid., Kd. No. 142 s The My sort Arehaologiool Survey Reports, 1926, No. 7. 
•* Ibid., Vol. V, Ak. No, 102 a. 



A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF ALEXANDER’S 
THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

By S. N. L- Shrivastava, Esq., M.A. 

" Theory of knowledge ” says Prof. Alexander *' is-with me not, as 

so often, I think erroneously believed, the foundation of metaphysics, but 
only a chapter of it, which it takes in its stride ’’. 1 In saying this Alexander 
is voicing the view-point of the entire class of modern realists who have put 
‘ the emancipation of metaphysics from epistemology ’ in the very forefront 
of their neo-realist programme. The neo-realists have a standing conster¬ 
nation for any indulgent and charitable consideration of knowledge which, 
they always suspect, threatens to jeopardise their own metaphysical position. 
Now, this question, decided anyway, will not really give the vantage ground 
to the realist; for even conceding that epistemology is only a ' chapter ’ in 
metaphysics or that it is a direct, final and independent study in itself, it 
cannot be denied that the finale of any metaphysics, realist or idealist—and 
this holds true of Alexander’s own metaphysics—would have been different 
but for its particular theory of knowledge. Be as it may, an attempt will 
be made in this paper to examine critically some of the leading principles 
of Alexander’s theory of knowledge and to vindicate that his programme of 
presenting a realist philosophy on the foundation of those principles is a 
signal failure. 

heaving out specific details, we shall only consider here what Alexander 
has to say on the most fundamental question of epistemology, viz. , the nature 
of knowledge as such and the relation of knowledge to reality. Now, any 
close student of Alexander’s philosophy will readily discover that he in h's 
zeal to maintain the democracy of all finite existences—finite things as well 
finite minds —simply preoccupies himself with discussing the status of the finite 
mind and the relation of objects to the discrete and transient mental acts. 
Nowhere in his writings do we find any attempt to offer a solution of the 
wider epistemological problem of the relation of knowledge as such to the 
world of reality. Alexander simply narrows down the problem of episte¬ 
mological enquiry to the discovery of what is implied in the relationship of a 
particular mental act to a particular physical object. But this narrowing 
down of the problem can have no justification unless it be shown that know¬ 
ledge can be construed in no other sense but as a particular mental activity 

1 Space, Time and Deity, Vol. I, Preface to the second edition, p. xiil. 
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of a finite mind in relation to a particular object before it. Alexander clearly 
holds that knowledge means nothing more than this. “ I entertain no 
doubt/' he writes, " that knowing is correctly described in the biological 
fashion which has been indicated : that the man reacts to the object which 
excites him, and that in and through this practical response the object is 
revealed to him as being there/' 2 Knowledge has a practical foundation: 
“ We know because we do ; that we become aware of things in our behaviour 
towards them. ,r 

Now, this account of knowledge involves two assumptions which call 
for criticism :— 

(i) One, that knowledge is a product or effect of a physiological process 

elicited in response to stimuli given by the world of nature ; and, 

(ii) Secondly, that knowledge is a particular temporal 3 event or happening 

in the individual mind. 

(i) The first assumption makes * object' prior to knowledge in point of 
chronological sequence and treats nature, the world of objects, as a self- 
closed and independent system which reacts on the organism and evokes 
therefrom certain physiological responses which become the generative 
conditions of knowledge. This is only a recrudescence of the old materialism 
which sought to derive knowledge from physiological and neural processes. 
But is there any evidence to show that physiological and neural processes are 
organically connected with psychical processes ? No psychology or philos¬ 
ophy ancient or modern, has yet succeeded in bridging the gulf between 
the last known physiological or neural event and the manifestation of know¬ 
ledge or awareness. Merely the fact of the concomitance of the two kinds of 
processes does not warrant the inference that the one is caused or generated 
by the other. The bodily and neural processes in the brain may be simply, 
as 6atpkara pointed out, an auxiliary or upakarana of the mental processes 
and not their cause or generative condition. Every derivative account of 
knowledge makes the confusion between the auxiliary or the upakarana and 
the cause. In fact, the variety and complexity of the mental processes and 
the comparative simplicity both in range and in number of the neural 
processes hardly lends any countenance to the view that the former may be 
derived from the latter. Nor is it in anywise conceivable that there must 
be a neural correlate of every psychical process. What, for example, as 
Prof. Stout asks, will be the neural correlate of the meaning of the V ~ 1 ? 

1 Space, Time and Deity , Vol. I, Perfnce to the second edition, p. xvi. 

8 By * temporal * I mean here something which has a beginning and an end in time. 
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Then, again, there are proofs positive of there being no organic relation 
whatsoever between bodily and mental processes. &amkara cites the pheno¬ 
mena of death and sleep as instances in point. Had there really been any 
organic connection, he argues, between bodily and mental processes and 
had the mental processes been simply qualities of the body as form and 
shape and other qualities are, then the mental processes should also have 
existed at death. But it is not so. Nor can we say that psychical processes 
cannot go on in the absence of physiological processes. During sleep, physio¬ 
logical processes are held in abeyance, yet the psychical processes (as evidenc¬ 
ed in dreams) go on independently of them. So we can say with Bergson 
that the mind overflows the brain. Knowledge cannot be viewed simply 
as the terminating link in a chain of physiological and neural processes. 

By far the most telling argument, however, against the derivative view 
of knowledge was given by Samkara and modern idealists like T. H. Green 
and others when they pointed out that knowledge qua knowledge or conscious¬ 
ness of objects, is ipso facto different from the objects of which it is 
conscious and cannot therefore be a quality or product of the objects. Know¬ 
ledge, as Green said, is the principle of objectivity or that which renders 
things objects to itself ; consequently, knowledge itself cannot be caused 
or conditioned by any object or series of objects. Knowledge which is the 
inexpugnable precondition of the revelation of all the characters of things 
including even the fact of their existence and of nature as an orderly and 
interconnected cosmos of experience cannot itself be conditioned by things 
or any natural process whatsoever. " It seems necessary, then,” writes 
Green, ” to admit that experience, in the sense of a consciousness of events 
as a related series—and in no other sense can it help to account for the know¬ 
ledge of an order of nature—cannot be explained by any natural history 
properly so-called. It is not a product of a series of events. It does not 
arise out of materials other than itself. It is not developed by a natural 
process out of other forms of natural existence. ” 4 Knowledge is underived 
and foundational; and Alexander’s attempt to explain it in the “ biological 
fashion ” is nothing short of the darkest travesty of the real nature of 
knowledge. 

(ii) Now we come to the second assumption in Alexander’s account of 
knowledge, viz., that knowledge is a particular temporal event or happening 
in the individual mind. This second assumption, evidently, is but a necessary 
corollary or consequence of the first. Once knowledge is denied its founda¬ 
tional character as the medium of all reality and viewed simply as the terminus 


4 Prolegomena to Sthice, p. 22. 
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event in a chain of physiologico-neural processes, the conclusion that it is 
a discrete and particular happening in the individual mind is simply inevit¬ 
able. Knowledge becomes identified with the passing and momentary 
stream of psychical presentation. 

Now, the question: What is knowledge ? admits of two different 
answers according as we raise it (i) from the standpoint of psychology or 
(ii) from that of epistemology properly so-called. It is the inability to 
appreciate the distinction between these two view-points that vitiates the 
theories of knowledge in contemporary realism. Psychology is concerned 
with knowledge only in the sense of the transitory course of ideas, images, 
feelings and volitions, etc., which are events in the life-history of the individual 
mind. Psychology is concerned with these phenomena as psychical or 
subjective phenomena only and not as in any way intrinsic to the world of 
permanent or objective reality. Epistemology, on the other hand, is not 
concerned with knowledge as a subjective process in this mind or that ; it is 
concerned with knowledge as such in so far as it is intrinsic or organic to the 
permanent structure of reality. It is the psychological bias of Alexander 
that prevents him from making the proper approach to epistemological 
study. 

For a proper appraisal of the nature of knowledge and its place in the 
scheme of reality, we must scrutinize experience itself—I do not mean 
experience in the Bradleyan sense of a supTa-logical and supra-relational 
state of feeling, but our familiar experience. Now, the world of our experience. 
Green has pointed out, has two prominent but obvious characteristics which 
we can hardly deny. One, that it is a process of change and of succession of 
phenomena, and secondly, that it is a network or cosmos of relations. These 
are truths which anyone, whatever the school of philosophical thought he 
may profess to belong to, will readily admit. But if these be conceded. 
Green tellingly argued, we have inevitably to concede further that there is 
an eternal and unchanging principle of knowledge or consciousness which is 
the inexpugnable precondition of experiencing nature as a process of 
change and as a cosmos of interrelated phenomena. Experience of change 
presupposes a consciousness which itself is not subject to change. This is 
how Green summarises his argument on the point: " Nature, with all that 
belongs to it, is a process of change : change on a uniform method, no doubt, 
but change still. All the relations under which we know it are relations in 
the way of change or by which change is determined. But neither can any 
process of change yield a consciousness of itself, which, in order to be a 
consciousness of the change, must equally be present to all stages of the 
change; nor can any consciousness of change, since the whole of it must be 
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present at once, be itself a process of change. There may be a change into a 
state of consciousness of change, and a change out of it, on the part of this 
man or that ; but within the consciousness itself there can be no change. 

Then, again, there is the other eharacterstic of nature or the world of 
our experience, viz ., its being a cosmos of relations which requires as the very 
condition of our experiencing it as such the relationing or unifying 
principle of knowledge or Consciousness which cannot be identified with the 
course of particular ideas and presentations in the individual mind. Parti¬ 
cular ideas, thoughts, feelings, images, etc., which can be designated as 
' states of consciousness ’ are, as T. H. Green ha.s tellingly pointed out, 
events nr phenomena and as such are different from knowledge itself which is a 
consciousness of events or phenomena. A psychical event such as an idea or an 
image in an individual mind is qua an event as much different from knowledge 
as any other physical or natural event is from it. The knowledge or cons¬ 
ciousness of events cannot itself be an event or a part of the order of events. 
If knowledge itself were an event in the world of events, there would be 
nothing left to impart unity to human experience which would reduce itself 
to a chaotic throng of merely particular and unrelated events. In other 
words, there would not be for us a “ world M or a '‘cosmos ” such as we have, 
a single connected and inclusive order of events within the context of which 
particular events themselves are rendered intelligible . 

Knowledge properly so called is distinguishable from what are known 
as ' states of consciousness * or ‘ phenomena of consciousness \ The realist 
attempts to simplify matters by overlooking the distinction betweeen these 
two and by equating the former with the latter. The distinction becomes 
at once clear when we try to understand the nature of knowledge itself apart 
from the process whereby knowledge is arrived at. The latter involves 
successive and discrete 1 states of consciousness ’ ; but the former is always 
a many in one, a connected grasp of elements which are not given discretely 
in a successive order of ' before ’ and <f after ” but all at once in a ‘ together¬ 
ness I shall quote here an illustration taken by Green to explain the 
distinction in point : “ As an instance, ” he says, “let us take a man's 

knowledge of a proposition in Euclid. This means a relation in his conscious¬ 
ness between certain parts of a figure, determined by the relation of these 
parts to other parts. The knowledge is made up of those relations as in 
consciousness. Now it is obvious that there is no lapse of time, however 
minute , no antecedence or consequence , between the complex formed by them and 
anything else . To call such knowing consciousness a phenomenon, in the 

h Prnltyoittena to PJikic #, p. 2a. 
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ordinary meaning of a sensible event, is a confusion between it and the process 
of arriving at and losing it. That in the learning or forgetting a proposition 
of Euclid, as in the acquisition or loss of any other piece of knowledge, a series 
of events takes place, is plain enough; and such events may legitimately 
be called * phenomena of consciousness \ But it must be noticed that when 
these events of the mental history come to be reviewed in intelligent memory 
or experience when we know them as the connected facts of a history— their 
existence as in consciousness is no longer that of events . They do not succeed 
each other in time, but are present in the unity of relation, as much as are 
the parts of a geometrical figure which has been apprehended by, or taken 
into, an intelligent consciousness. '** Knowledge, therefore, in the proper 
sense of the term, is a very different thing from the particular psychical 
presentations that are involved in the process contributory to it. 

Alexander's attempt, therefore, to equate knowledge with the psychical 
processes in the mind and to explain it as the resultant or effect of a set of 
physico-physiological events is a grave error. In his anxiety to fly the 
banner of realism by dwarfing the importance of knowledge, Alexander has 
drifted towards a most pitiably naive view of knowledge. In fact, in point 
of crudity, Alexander's view of knowledge differs neither from behaviourism 
of the extremest type, nor from ' neutral monism ’ from both of which 
Alexander tries (vainly) to differentiate his own position. Alexander writes 
in one place that his own doctrine of enjoyment differs from the 
'behaviourism' of J. B. Watson in this that it does not like the latter regard 
consciousness as “ a bare addendum which may be neglected, but as part of 
the real fact, as sound is of a certain kind of vibration *\ 6 7 So also he says 
his doctrine differs from Holt's 1 neutral monism J in this that it does not like 
it regard the mind as a set of objects , but as " a set of events located in the 
body, and more particularly in the head, and referring to objects''. 8 

Now, this claim of Alexander that his doctrine is neither behaviourism 
nor neutral monism can, we are afraid, hardly stand. In the first place, 
Alexander has made no secret of the fact that he regards * awareness ' or 
* knowledge ' as simply being identical with * a certain neural condition ' ; 8 
and it is obvious that a doctrine which thus construes knowledge is hardly 
distinguishable from behaviourism. 

6 Prolegomena to Ethics , p. 65. 

7 Space , Time and Deity, Preface to Vol. I, p. xx. 

8 Ibid,, p. xx. 

* Alexander has clearly written : “ In being aware of a certain object the man is 
in a certain neural condition which enters into his experience as consciousness, ”— 
Ibid, p. xviii. 
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Secondly, what does location of mental events in the body and in the 
head mean ? If acts of knowledge or awareness be viewed as events located 
in the body or in the head, then it follows that they are also physical events, 
for only physical events can take place within physical things such as the 
body and the brain are. Further, location is intelligible only as a spatial 
relation between physical or material objects. When Alexander speaks of 
mental events as occurrences in the head or as certain neural processes, his 
position, in spite of his denial, becomes substantially that of a neutral 
monism, or to put it more plainly, that of a materialistic monism. Simply 
saying that acts of awareness are ' events ’ rather than ' objects ’ adds 
nothing to their status nor puts them on a level different from that of objects. 

Thus, by misconstruing the nature of knowledge and by identifying it 
with the passing course of psychical occurrences in the individual mind that 
are physico-physiologically generated, Alexander has failed to solve the 
central epistemological problem of explaining the relation of knowledge as such 
to the world of Teality. Alexander’s view of knowledge does not enable us 
to answer the question thus put by Dr. Bosanquet: “ How does the course 
of my private ideas and feelings contain in it, for me, a world of things and 
persons which are not merely in my mind ? " 10 

The idealistic view of the nature of knowledge and of the relation of 
knowledge to reality will, we believe, be found to be a sound and satisfactory 
solution of the problem, if only it is understood without any bias or mis¬ 
givings. Alexander, we are afraid, has not been without serious misgivings, 
regarding the idealistic position. He has been labouring under the delusion 
that the central thesis of all idealism is " no mind, no object: in the absence 
of mind there would be not only no experience in the sense that there would 
be no experiencer, but nothing to be experienced". And a few lines further 
adds a warning that " pritna facie there is no warrant for the assumption, 
still less for the dogma that, because all experience implies a mind, that 
which is experienced owes its being and its qualities to mind. ” u 

But it is a question whether any idealist worth the name has held the 
view that the mind creates the world of reality. 1 * " The fact that there is- a 
real external world,” says Green, "of which through feeling we have a deter¬ 
minate experience and that in this experience all our knowledge of nature 
is implicit is one which no philosophy disputes. ”“ " Certainly for myself,” 

10 Essentials of Logic, p. 4. 

11 Space, Time and Deity. Veil. I, p. 0. 

“ For a detailed discussion of this point vide the writer’s article on ‘ Idealism and 
the mentalistic predicament ’ in the Philosophical Quarterly tor July 1987. 

11 Works, I, p. 378. 
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writes Bosanquet, " if an idealist were to tell me that a chair is really not 
what we commonly take it to be, but something altogether different (unless 
he meant ' a dance of electrons ’ or the like), I should be tempted to reply in 
language below the dignity of controversy.” 14 In a similar strain Bradley 
writes : " If the reader believes that a steam-engine after it is made, is 
nothing but a state of the mind of the person or persons who made it, or who 
are looking at it, we do not hold what we are tempted to call such a silly 
doctrine, and would point out to those who do hold it that, at all events, 
the engine is a very different state of mind, after it is made to what it is 
before. ” 14 

If the prejudice, therefore, against idealism that it volatilises or spirits 
away the world of external reality by viewing it as a mental creation be put 
aside and the idealistic account of knowledge and its relation to reality be 
correctly understood, it will be found to be the only real and satisfactory 
solution of the problem of knowledge and the only true alternative to the 
misleading empirico-realistic doctrine such as that advanced by Alexander. 
An exposition of idealism in its varied aspects is not germane to the main 
purpose of this essay ; yet, it would be conducive to a greater clarity of 
thought and to a more effectual vindication of the inadequacy of the empirico- 
realistic solution of the problem of knowledge, if the idealistic account of 
knowledge and its relation to reality be expressed here in a few words. 
Idealism does not equate knowledge with the fragments of psychical presenta¬ 
tions that make up the life-histroy of the individual mind but construes it 
as something which “ constructs and sustains the fabric of experience 
And it is this important role of knowledge as a " world-builder ” that in the 
main I wish to emphasise here and set in contrast to Alexander’s empirico- 
realistic treatment of it. Now the very first principle of idealistic epistemo¬ 
logy is that knowledge is the medium of reality’s revelation to us. It is 
in and through knowledge alone that anything—be it a single object or the 
entire world of objects that we are aware of—can communicate its reality 
to us. Even the predication of the bare existence of anything would not be 
possible for us if the thing were not conditioned by being an object of know¬ 
ledge. So knowledge is th eprius and precondition of there being for us a world 
of objects. The former is therefore logically prior to the latter and can 
in no way be derived therefrom. Further, the world of our objective experi¬ 
ence as it is for us is built up by the constructive interpretation of knowledge 
according to its own necessary laws. Apart from or shorn of the interpretative 
activity of knowledge, the world of our experience will be reduced, in 

14 Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, p. 5. 

15 Ethical Studies, p. 01. 
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the words of Dr. E. Caird, to " a world of pure mechanical attractions and 
repulsions, of motions that never reveal themselves as colours or sounds, as 
pressure or heat, as taste or smell. ” 16 The empirico-realistic account of 
knowledge puts the cart before the horse when it gives the priority to nature 
and explains knowledge as something derived and resulting from the stimuli 
given by nature to the sentient organism. Then again, as has already been 
pointed out, knowledge cannot be equated with psychical occurrences in the 
mind which are caused or occasioned by such stimuli. 

The central contention between idealism and realism is that while for 
the former knowledge has a unique and foundational status in so far as it 
constructs for us the objective world of our experience and is a free principle 
in the sense that it cannot be derived from physical and physiological condi¬ 
tions, “ for realism,“ as Prof. Alexander says, " mind has no privileged place 
except in its perfection. ” 17 But, we are tempted to ask whether in the 
simplest act of knowledge, say, a most trivial perceptual judgment, the thing 
perceived can ever be an intelligible content of our experience apart from the 
constructions or interpretations of the mind ? Can you anywhere get within 
intelligible experience what you could point to as the pure datum of percep¬ 
tion which is unqualified by constructive or interpretative judgment ? 
Alexander chooses a very simple example, viz ., the perception of a tree or a 
table to illustrate the knowledge situation. “ This situation/' he tells us, 
“ consists of the act of mind which is the perceiving, the object which is so 
much of the thing called tree as is perceived, the aspect of it which is peculiar 
to that perception, let us say the appearance of the tree under these circum¬ 
stances of the perception; and the togetherness or compresence which 
connects these two distinct existences (the act of mind and the object) 
into the total situation called the experience. 1,18 Now the very fact of calling 
the object of perception a " tree " is clothing the bare datum of perception 
with a meaning which can in no way be regarded as part or component of the 
datum itself nor as a particular mental correlate of that particular datum 
only, for the meaning in its universality is not confined to that datum alone. 
The realistic account of the knowledge situation may appear attractive for 
its simplicity but it overlooks the fact that any piece of knowledge in atiy 
judgment that we make, far from being a particular mental correlate of a 
particular and isolated object, really forms one tissue with the entire system 
of ideas affirmed by us of the whole world of our knowledge. The affirmation 
of any one thing in the world implies at the same time the affirmation of the 


10 The Critical Philosophy of Kant , Vol. I, p. 30. 

17 Space, Time and Deity, VoL I, p. 8. 

18 Ibid., p. 11, 
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entire world known to me ; so that, as Bosanquet says, in affirming the reality 
of the room I am sitting in, I am also affirming the reality of the Antipodes, 
for “ they are an element, necessary to educated thought, in the same 
system with which I am in contact at this moment by sight, touch and 
hearing, the system or reality. And though I may not have explicitly 
thought of them since entering the room till now, yet, if they were no part of 
my affirmed system of ideas, my perception of anything in space would be 
quite different from what it is. 19 Every judgment of ours is characterised 
by self-transcendence and integration into that whole of knowledge which 
constructs for us the world of our experience. To flout this constructive 
role of knowledge, as realism does, is to render experience itself inexplicable. 

A word about comprescnce. Alexander speaks about the corapresence 
of the object and the act of knowledge as if the two were separate entities 
along side of each other. The idea is essentially one of spatial juxtaposition 
which is quite unsuited to express the relation of object to knowledge. An 
object considered as separated from its relation to knowledge can be anything 
but an intelligible object of our concrete experience. 

Thus we find that Alexander's analysis of the knowledge situation is 
hopelessly inadequate and does not assign to knowledge its fundamental 
place in the scheme of reality which is legitimately due to it. 


10 Essentials of Logic, p. 35. 



ONE ASPECT OF JAYA SHANKAR PRASAD 

By Haki Datta Dube, Esq., M.A. 

Every renascent literature must have its Romantic Movement and a 
Romantic Movement must have something wild in it. The reason is clear. 
A movement of this nature is a process of resuscitation which necessarily 
presupposes life in a decadent literature choked by the callous incrustation 
of dead form, and as such it involves violence and energizing ; violence to 
remove the crust of superannuated form, and energizing to restore a lite¬ 
rature to its natural stature ; but naturally it begins with the former. A 
renascent literature thus is more concerned with scorn of the old than with 
the building up of new institutions, and must appear destructive in its tend¬ 
encies. But human nature cannot subsist on scorn which soon becomes 
loathsome, and leads it to the field of creation. This process involves 
confusion, sometimes apparently inextricable. But this confusion is the 
ebullience of the rebirth of a literary force which finally resolves into clearly 
marked tendencies endowed with the vigour of youth. The last fifty years 
of Hindi literature have seen this process of revival. So far as poetry is 
concerned this process is almost complete, and the chaotic confusion has 
beeu followed by the emergence of various tendencies that have crystallized, 
or are crystallizing, in the various schools of Hindi poetry. 

We are here concerned with the tendency which found its fulfilment 
in Prasad. As mentioned above a revival in literature aims at vitalizing 
its eternal spirit by freeing it from the cold grip of dead form. Obviously, 
then, the old tendencies of Hindi literature must be traceable in its modern 
development. Prasad’s poetry is mainly subjective and it should not be 
difficult to trace its course back to its original source in the pre-revival 
period. One thing should be noted in this connection, and it is that most 
of the subjective poetry in Hindi has taken a mystical form ; perhaps it 
need not be mentioned that mysticism in literature means spiritual symbol¬ 
ism. It will be out of place here to investigate the causes of this peculiarity. 
Kabira and DftdQ, along with many others, were the representatives of. this 
School in the past, and curiously enough we find their spirit coming down 
to and pervading the modern subjective poetry. 

A clear comprehension of the subject demands an explicit knowledge 
of the real import of mysticism in literature. Unfortunately mysticism is 

36 
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a very much misused word these days, all kinds of vague versification being 
classed under it. This has done much harm, specially to the young aspirant 
to literary fame. It is not commonly recognized that mysticism is the result 
of a soul-stirring search for the central reality of the Universe, and not 
a mode of literary expression. It is not a thing to be learnt. If it comes 
at all, it comes unconsciously. Then again there are formal differences in 
the various kinds of mystic poetry. To understand the real nature of this 
apparent difference we shall have to go deeper into the matter. 

One factor is common to all mystics ; they feel the inanity of the objec¬ 
tive world around them and as a result their soul goes out, or dives deep 
into their own being, in search of the permanent central reality which 
sustains all this phenomenal existence. This is the same spiritual attitude 
which has been regarded as the starting point of philosophy on the intel¬ 
lectual plane. Naturally this realization of the insufficiency of the pheno¬ 
menal existence gives rise to a kind of restlessness : 

fa*? 5*5 5*5 sfurl sfa i 

tfl5 3PTrt §*RT *Bt to fa II 

—*1* 

This fa*?, this separation, is the realization of this inanity, and this 5*5, 
this pain, the restlessness resulting from it. An attempt to satisfy this 
restlessness on the intellectual plane results in philosophy, but when emotion 
becomes the guide, the result is mystic poetry and we drear 'fa 5>l 5^1*, 
the calling of the Lord. But this is only the starting point of a long and 
tedious process, and in this process lies the divergence of the various mystic 
schools of poetry. 

Human nature being a complex entity, interaction between the various 
parts of it is inevitable. Psychologically speaking, the mind stands midway 
between the mystic world of spirit and the objective world of phenomena. 
So situated the mind plays a really very important part in the spiritual 
unfoldment. It acts as the medium through which spiritual realities and 
experiences are projected outside in the world of senses, and for this very 
reason it lends its colour to anything passing through it. This colour is 
the standard of its culture, its polish. A crude uncultured mind at once 
jumps from the spiritual world beyond it to the world of senses on this 
side; but a cultured and sensitive mind cannot, and does not, jump in this 
way. According to the standard of its refinement it has a more or less 
clear conception of the distinctness of the two worlds and the process of 
passing from one to the other, and consequently it travels gradually from 
the vague beyond to the palpable concrete.' Metaphorical language is the 
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only means to be employed in both the cases ; only in the former the imagery 
is crude and often degenerates into boring platitudes, and in the latter it 
is a highly elaborate portraiture giving rise to beautiful allegories. Evidently 
the difference lies apparently in the less important part, but from a poetical 
point of view even this difference sometimes becomes of vital importance. 
The substratum in both the cases is the same solid rock of spiritual experi¬ 
ence. Kabira and Prasad are the representatives of these two schools of 
mystic poetry respectively. We shall now endeavour to see how Prasad 
is in the same line as Kabira. 

Am sit and Kdmdydni are the two monumental works of Prasad repre¬ 
senting the beginning and the consummation of his explicit spiritual experi¬ 
ence respectively. Through these works we can trace the unfoldment of 
Prasad's genius. The first is naturally lyrical in its nature, because even 
a spiritual experience when reflected on a poetical temperament must be 
dominated by the sweetness of music ; and every spiritual experience first 
begins on the sentimental plane only gradually boiling down to the plane 
of intellect, when it becomes a beautiful blend of emotion and idea which 
combination represents life in its entirety. Amsu is the first part of the 
journey and is throughout instinct with the restlessness of the poets heart 
which is smarting under the shock of a new realization which has taken 
away the terra firma of this world from under his feet, but has not yet 
provided him with a permanent solid footing. There are, no doxibt, signs 
that he has been able to acquire glimpses of the central reality, but he is 
more a prey to his besetting realization of a vague vacuum around him than 
anything else. 

But the poet of Amsu emerges in Kdmdyam in quite a different form. 
His yearnings have been satisfied and he has been blessed with the vision 
he sought; he is living in the blissful calm of confidence. Now we shall 
hurriedly trace this career of the poet's genius. I am conscious of the limits 
of my theme which does not warrant a detailed examination of the two 
works. Our aim here is only to trace the mystical thread winding its way 
through them. I shall refrain from making very lengthy quotations : 

air •tty ^ wfc i 

— 

The condensed anguish of the poet pervaded his mind for some time 
and then sought an outlet in the form of a downpour of tears. This 
is the same as Dada’s The poet himself gives us the genesis of this 
anguish: 
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*?rcsr sm % as <?* 
sis tria 

**h % f 

f® faui?r «fiat *r$ ? 

STTcfl | %frT3I^ 

^ ate $fi * 

Z^tRfi, WB^TRft fft 
'TUc*t-*ft %rft %<t i 
sf%\ *sjf«ia *q)JT-anr-tfr 
%ss>rs* $i#t 51? 

%aar-aif5lr^r *»^Y 
Sfft I ’jja ? 

— 

This is a piece of solid philosophy, only it has been pleasingly coloured with 
sentiment and has been clothed in charming imagery. And for this reason 
it is poetry. The fringe of the poet’s consciousness is assailed by vague 
influences that appear to him to be recollections of some dim past flitting 
across his inner being. Under the shock of these influences his mind travels 
outside, perhaps in search of a consoling prop but comes back unreacted. 
The poet then visualizes his consciousness as a river, the two banks of which 
are the spiritual world within and the material world without; the one 
sending out staggering impacts and the other failing to react to them 
actively. This is the most picturesque description of what one feels like 
when under the influence of that spiritual thirst which has been mentioned 
above, and this is the genesis of that anguish, that ,<U5. This anguish 
persists and constantly preys upon the poet : 

fat 

gqr safl a fair f^rrt 

— 

A full-fledged mystic poet is he who has been able to meet his Uord 
face to face. It is only then that he sheds light and bliss around him and is 
an incurable optimist. But a mystic poet cannot be so fortunate from the 
beginning. In the beginning he must be subject to repeated onslaughts of 
despair and dejection and this experience must dominate in his poetry. This is 
the reason why predominates in Amu. This is common to all poets 
of this school; 
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?a fer %?r Jfi <rw ffa tr* i 
fRfl tfo ft? fire at 5 fi^ra fur u 
sfenrr Hsr | sgrrl « 5 t uil i 
5ft*«rr m I wfc w fA ii 

—wtft 

wow and fiar, to be awake and to weep, are very expressive. The 
poet is living in the dire realization of separation from his Lord, and this 
separation is eating into his vitals and urging him on to find Him out: 

ffl-sn 755 #rc ff 

tffao % amsra % 

30 4r> % 

\irf 3R SIO ffa® % I 

Here is the same sense of separation and the same yearnings to meet the 
Lord who has gone away leaving a wretched vacuum behind Him. There 
is another suggestion in this stanza. The poet has been able to meet the 
Lord for a moment and therefore to taste the bliss of His meeting. This 
momentary bliss has not only given him satisfaction but has also made 
everything else stale and wretched. 

The restlessness increases and becomes ubiquitous : 

5T* sfte ftw-afaw n 

few of wer 1 1 

3T«TfW5 w£i fl 

fam tfr sir wet X i 

JTW5T ft w!r % 

fsrasft fieff wr 

war 

3 *r «e%5ft erw »ff 
wswfi Srft swar i 

were *1 'ofter 3«uf, 

ofl wrtfc owt oft 
3^1 afrei % dM i 

— 
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It is necessary for us to guard against a misunderstanding ; this painful 
experience should not be confused with pessimism. The restlessness and 
pain of a mystic are the result of his failure to see the light, of whose exist¬ 
ence he is quite sure ; while pessimism is that attitude of the mind which 
despairs of light, because it has lost all faith in its existence. The darkness 
in the former case is temporary and is comparable to the morning twilight 
which precedes the bliss of sunlight ; but the darkness in the latter case is 
permanent and presages the chill night of spiritual death. The poet of 
A ins ii is conscious of the thinness of the film which separates him from his 
light: 

^nfff far 
firfc swiar 
*« 3155% ftr 

3VI55F I 

—ark 

These lines clearly indicate that the poet’s heart is in travail and the birth 
of a new life is quite at hand. As mentioned above, the poet of Amsii has 
not been able to see the light of his Lord from close quarters, and has not 
been able to secure that vantage ground which ensures a permanent view 
of that Source of all light. These glimpses of Him sustain him in his dark¬ 
ness and enable him to cherish the hopes of a bright future for mankind: 

w a** 3 * 

3fi«rc a 
5wra-ffc«rejr-«i 
8?k falHTTST 5 t I 

—sfrq, 

His confidence in the coming light is clearly evidenced by such lines as these : 

s*i%5r 

ft, \ 

wrori i 

f f sra 

siruritf ugv* f 
fat flip nmmi «bi 
W&R t I ft! tflv* I 

— 

How august is the presence of the Lord. One is forcibly reminded of the 
eleventh chapter of the Bhagavadglta. By the way, there is no occasion 
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here to dwell upon the poetical beauties and the literary excellences of 
Prasad. However, it will not be out of place to point out here the beautiful 
symbolism which is Prasad's peculiarity. f^rrara is very significant 

and its suggestion is far-reaching. The following lines are a very good 
example of symbolic expression : 

grams $ 

urar-ff f%fJr-*R55 g 

^3$ awrai t 

— 

These lines not only convince us of the mystical nature of Amsii but also 
present the best example of symbolic poetry, almost every word being 
instinct with suggestive meanings ; araras, 
and are all very aptly symbolic. 

There is one thing we should not lose sight of. It has been already 
mentioned that mysticism is always unconscious. Students of Prasad have 
tried to prove that Amsii is full of pathos and it depicts the wounded tender¬ 
ness of his aspirations. Without trying to investigate the physical facts 
of his life, I am prepared to accept that there might have been separation, 
bereavement, pain and such other things that might have stirred the poet's 
mind. As a human being Prasad had his share of misery and pain ; his 
life was quite chequered. But it cannot be doubted that the stir which had 
its origin in his worldy life was finally transferred to the spiritual plane. 
I am prepared even to go so far as to say that he was translating his spiri¬ 
tual experiences, even though he was not himself conscious of the fact. 
The interaction of t e various parts of human nature is true also in this 
connection. 

; 

srara 3R5s 

ara ssnr rat:? % atsSr i 

— 

Such lines can be quoted from Atnsu to prove the mundane nature of the 
book, but in this connection I only want to say that sometimes the imagination 
of the poet has been playing on the surface longer than ordinarily it does or 
it should. This over-colouring does not alter the substance of the picture. 

Now a word about the pathos of Prasad. It has now been repeated 
almost ad nauseam that Amsu has a pathetic appeal in so far as it embodies 
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the sorrow of the poet. Perhaps after proving that Prasad’s emotion has 
nothing to do with pessimism, it is not necessary to prove that this is 
a mistake. The thing is that in all symbolic poetry there is always the fear 
of confusing the substance with the colour, the foundation with the super¬ 
structure, the subtle with the gross. The higher the degree of symbolization, 
the greater are the chances of this confusion. A mystic in the beginning 
experiences a kind of softening of his inner nature which is a healthy and 
vigorous feeling and has nothing to do with the depressing physical sorrow. 

The misunderstanding which is engendered by the physical translation 
of a spiritual experience is aggravated by the fact that mental attitudes are 
reflected in the outside world : 

55T?ft 55155 5ffl facT feTcT 55155 I 
551551 VsR tf JT* tfl 55155 |) 

— 

This is the ecstatic outburst of a perfect mystic who has been blessed with 
a close vision of his Lord. His bliss cannot be contained within the limits 
of his own being. It overflows his being and inundates the world around 
him ; he sees everything red with the ruddiness of his beloved. Not only 
this much. His experience comes back to him enhanced in its grandeur 
and he feels its glory afresh ; he himself becomes red visibly. 

Just as a perfect mystic would find his bliss reflected in the world around 
him, so a nascent mystic would find his restlessness reflected in his surround¬ 
ings : 

at55, 

jHI wits wnfl 

afiff, % rfl5fi i 

w 

To Prasad the world around him appears to be wet with his own tears. And 
no wonder ! But this is no pathos, because : 

pr «f*n Ski 

$1 55»$T qi wu 

tr enjftwr mn ! 

vv_ 

The partial or nascent and therefore momentary realization of the oneness 
of the individual soul with the Universal soul depicted here in the best 
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possible way has not its origin in temporal sorrow. By the way, how 
symbolic is the expression and yet how vivid 1 

The difference between the nascent and the perfect mystic is clear in 
many other places in Amsii. The new spiritual experience does not become 
a solid reality from the beginning. It is so widely different from anything 
in ordinary human life that its first appearance shakes the inner being of the 
seeker to its foundations : 

JW?N> q? m TC 

ft;* wpfr if Srwrifr! 

awra *n ami \ 

—w* 

But this perplexity gradually goes on yielding place to certainty which gives 
the seeker the firmness of truth and instead of considering himself mistaken 
or bewildered he begins believing that his fellowmen around him, and not 
he, are mistaken : 

*n stor, % %i| ! 

—stffi 

Prasad reaches this goal but in a different way. So far we have been 
confining ourselves only to Amsu because this book marks the most out¬ 
standing landmark in the spiritual voyage of Prasad. Now we have to see 
what follows this feeling of restlessness which in itself could not be a thing 
of much value. Its value lies in the direction which it gives to the ambition 
of a seeker. At this stage various philosophical subtleties enter the subject 
and make it more abstruse. We shall try to consider only that point which 
is vitally connected with our theme. 

A spiritual experience has various reactions in our life. In many cases 
it is viewed as a detached reality in which case it loses much of its force and 
usefulness. Much of the religious confusion prevailing in India is due to 
this detachment. In fact, it should be regarded as a continuation of our 
temporal doings, a natural development of temporal life, if not its culmi¬ 
nation. Negligence in this matter has been the hot bed of philosophical 
controversies for which our country is so well known. In the field of 
poetry Kabira has been the most conspicuous exponent of the latter view 
though his utterances have throughout been marked by his characteristic 
crudeness. In modern times Prasad has been a prominent supporter of this 
synthetic view, But a poet endowed with a highly cultured mind resorts 
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to ah allegorical treatment of his subject. The vague yearnings of Prasad 
manifested in Amsu would not allow him any peace until he obtained a close 
and intimate view of the central reality and expressed the resultant thrill 
in a poetical composition. His soul went on seething and surging till he 
conceived a perfect synthesis of temporal life and his spiritual experience, 
and expressed it in Kamayanl, the culmination of his literary career. 

Kamayant is at once a poem of this world and of the other. Manu 
starts his career on this earth of ours and goes on in his upward march. 
One thing requires being carefully noted in this connection and it is the 
distinction between lyrical poetry and an allegory. The author of a poetic 
allegory must begin his poetic career with lyrical effusions which are the 
sincere outpourings of his agitated inner life. It is for this reason that all 
lyrical poetry is very highly emotional; it has very little to do with the 
intellect. The predominance of emotion continues only so long as the poet 
has not been able to find out an abiding solution of his puzzles, air abiding 
peace within himself leading to spiritual bliss. But as soon as he reaches 
this point of eternal satisfaction, emotion boils down to theories coolly 
conceived and piously held. Evidently, then this phase of the poet’s life 
should be dominated not by emotion, but by intellect. He recapitulates 
his own life, his own journey and expresses it allegorically. The first part 
of the allegory is naturally a description of his own early travails looked at 
from a distance : 

3TT ftctl ?f?3t 

3t(l *ft sqrsft ; 

iq tfr hcRihi i 
an awi* tfl *rfo%, 

4r <frr-qq, *ft 

at«-*HTr tfr ^ ! 

sc win ! it 

«rw qfr «3 wfft 1 

3TTT 3TAT <tfr, 4rr * 

f® I 

* * * 


—WUPBft 
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#7* fttfr* % 3f*7)R ! 

<1 sftn gft* 3t*-f*r* **tr %«r % f7>**t tr 7R 
ft*4r ****r tH fti* % f«r *?i * fafiftn: 
ft**r * 177 ; **, fafaa g** m w qfaw.t a ar*m 
g, gf**t* ?i 137 *i*t m%755 % qft*** ai** 

***i tTi esfl* am \m i%*5ff | g*r* 

*il gsifasfl 7?r 3m#r it $$* ^ *Rr 

r fa^faara f 7 wi* am % *i?r sra* sitt 37R 

*t*t Tisff k %*-*m I 

-711*1 *4l 

These lines have the suggestion of the same restlessness which was the most 
dominant note in Amsu. But there is a difference. /imsu is everywhere 
full of the fire of emotion, while these lines are a rather cold description. The 
first is a feeling of effusion, and the second a delineation of things seen 
from a distance. There is one more difference. If the first excels in 
fire, the second excels in art ; if the first overpowers us by a direct appeal 
to our innermost being, the second appeals to our entire being, emotion, 
intellect and all. Now, I think, Kamdyanl will not appear to be repeating 
Amsu. 

Tet us try to see wherein Kamdyanl is an improvement upon Amsu : 
JTrfspS ! ?* if* 7c 
ft* W?fl * *15*71 ! 

7* 7*1 * *71 

31* * 7 ; *i armr ? 

—an* 

*fi 55*^1 g*€i 

vk 1 % 771 *71 311*7) f ; 
fir?* **r ? tip 

ft***55 >l*F!iT 71*71 £ I 
&\Z *5$1 ** 71*-*7& 

5*3 ai* as* * *$*i 

7R*71* f* 

Tfi* 77* % 5!* * *1*1 I 
**,tt7*7iftV 

ft*^ 73 **f 3TI7T j 1 

* & m, k 

*tft ***! 7171 £ l 


•77*1*7*1 
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But in Kamayanl Manu gets an answer : 

i f Hi *i* ii* 

sns wra apg ar* 

f.l 3pre* * fs?T5fl i 
f?wr T5S 3RfW | 

m awr *n fs am \; 
argflsr *r?t fr spsi ww 
^<rs ir *Rg=s gm ? \ 

* $ * 

*mi3Tt *IcI ! 2J? RJT3S5 I 

ai, ?* *?i amur!'’ 

Jtg* sm 

3R? f?5 ?rm qm i 

—®t*nqsft 

I n the new world Manu is puzzled and asks Sliraddha as follows : 

ng ?r q®t “ 4m 4g m 
% t, ! fir waiafr i 
it fm ®Tr qf=gt, ?r 
ssara % gg ^i3?r i” 

The answer to this question is very highly symbolic and represents very 
intricate philosophy. The triangle of $tH and fagr, with Manu him¬ 
self as its centre, is a very significant explanation of human life in its entirety. 
But this is a separate story and we cannot afford to expatiate upon it here. 

Manu in this way trudges on with fresh experiences and corresponding 
changes in his inner nature. The allegory has become so intricate that it 
requires an independent treatment, which is not necessary for our present 
theme. Now I only want to jump to the final stage of this long journey : 

gg?r f® ft* gswraR 
«kwg sir fcgRsrct; 

#ia, " r% gtf «rc 

<tif g£r twr i 
ar?jf g afa fjnfi 

*g tps th 

jpr rw anrc* tr 

faglr $® srt\ 11 
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I tii 

Slfafl Tilt *r *JfT |; 
sfasr-^’-jr fwtw | 

*w?;h k 311 fa 3 t?r f ' 
sjjjr sftw 
«??i ai fasrc tsf | ; 

$g ®ri s^rfanfi, arrsn 

foffiw srr^i? k * 

* * * M 

*wt* «r sk *u * 13 * 
g*< qmi vn m ? 
k**3\ rr% ftswraf 
str^ 3?^tt n*i *rr i 

—*WR*fl 

Here is Prasad a mystic par excellence * 



HAZRAT* SHARFITD-DIN YAHYA MANlRI’S CONTRI¬ 
BUTION TO THE EARLIEST URDU LANGUAGE 


By Ghui^am Mustafa Khan, Esq., M.A., U,.B. 

In my essay " The early development of the Urdu language/ 13 I have also 
dealt, to a certain extent, with the part played by the early Muslim saints 
and mystics in the formation of the Urdu language. Amongst them one 
is Hazarat Sharfu’d-Din Ahmad Yahya Manlri also (of the thirteenth century 
A.D.), whom I had omitted to mention. Maulana Sulaiman Nadvl has 
mentioned in his essay, ” Hindustan me Hindustani, ” eight sentences of an 
Urdu " F&lnama ” (table of auguries) of this saint. 8 Fortunately, I have 
got a manuscript, in Persian, which twice contains the same but complete 
if F&lii&ma ”, comprising all its sentences in Urdu (counting twenty-eight) 
which are not yet known to the Urdu world. A scholar of Oriental studies 
only can understand the value and importance of even a single unexplored 
sentence, which may be as old as about seven hundred years. So, in the 
interest of the classical literature I will, in the next pages, copy out those 
twice-written twenty-eight sentences which form in full the complete table 
of the once famous auguries of Hazrat Sharfu'd-Din Ahmad Yahya Manlri. 
But first I should say something about the manuscript itself, its contents, 
ownership, etc, ; and also about the life of the saint. 

The Manuscript and its Importance 

The manuscript, under consideration, was in the library of my late 
maternal grandfather Maulana 'Abdu'l Qadir Khan of Tonk who, in his 


1 I differ from the system of transliteration adopted by the Koval Asiatic Society 

of England, in two points only , and I have got reasons therefor. They use “t” for 

b 

and u d ” for ; similarly, “ $ ” for and M d ” for £ (see the table of translitera¬ 
tion, J.E.A.tf., dated October, 1902), I think, this is not correct, because whenever an 

Englishman pronounces 41 t" and “ d" they sound nothing but cSJ and A 

" u ^ 

(respectively). Hence, in my opinion, dSj must be written as 4t b ” and ^ " d ”; similarly. 

and ^ 

3 The Nagpur University Journal , No. 3 (1937). 

* Maqftlafc-i-tTndu (Aligarh), p. 21* 
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childhood, came to Jubbulpore (C.P.) with his saintly father Maul&n& 
‘ Abdu'l Walihab Khan of Ghurglmshta. But I do not know how it 
happened to come in his possession. Tt originally belonged to some Sayyid 
‘ Abdullah Khan and Sayyid ‘ Atau’llah Khan Husain! of Shahjahanabad 
(Delhi). 4 It is their personal diary, written in Persian (though in an illegible 
nas(a’llq character) for eighteen years, i.e., from Rajab, A.D. 1221 (— A.D. 
1806) to Dhu'l-qa'da, A.H. 1239 (--- A.D. 1824). By reading the manuscript, 
I understand that the said two men (specially ‘ Abdu’llSh) were very 
popular experts in Geomancy in their age ; and people, from far and near, 
used to flock to them for knowing certain things about their future ; e.g., 
whether their journey would be prosperous for them ; or, when certain 
relatives of theirs would reach them ; or, when the sick would be cured, etc. 
These Geomancers (and specially ‘ Abdu’llah) further appear to have been 
able to give correct answers to all questions that were put to them ; and for 
this purpose it was enough for them to examine the horoscope or to consult 
certain points of Geomancy. They also write that their prophecies ever 
proved correct. 

As it is a personal diary of the said Geomancers, they did not hesitate 
to write in it certain other things also; e.g., some talismans, and also some 
medical prescriptions given to them by certain people like Mir Muhammad 
Naqi Rizvl of Lucknow, Ghulam ‘All, Sayyid La‘1 ShSh Husaini, etc. But 
we have no concern with these things. The real importance of the manu¬ 
script, for our purpose, lies in the " Falnatna ” of Hazrat Sharfu'd-Dln Ahmad 
Yahya Maniri, written therein twice by ‘ Abdu’llah, who clearly asserts 
that it belonged to that saint. Before copying it out for the scholars I would 
like to say here something about the life of the saint himself, whose contri¬ 
bution to the earliest Urdu, in comparison to a few other saints, is perhaps 
the greatest in quantity, if not much in quality. 


4 At various places, in the manuscript, when some note or passage 
ends, it is written biJ 1 «r (This) slave, ‘ Abdul’14h Khfin, a term, 

applied to none but to himself. Similarly, at some other places, it occurs: 

) fi Us£ 1 « This inferior, Sayyid * Atftu’llfih Buss ini, to 

which sometimes “ Kh&n ” is also added; but only once “ ShShjahftn&bSdl ” 
follows that name. 
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Life of Hazrat Sharfu'd-Din YahyS Maniri * 

Hazrat Sharfu’d-Din Ahmad Yahya Maniri was born at Manir (hence called 
Maniri), a place in Bihar, in A.H. 662* ( = A.D. 1264). He was a disciple 
of Shaikh Najibu’d-DIn Firdawsi 7 (died in A.H., 733 — A.D., 1333), the 
disciple of Shaikh Ru’knu'd-pin Firdawsi 8 * (died in A.H., 724 =A.D., 1324-26), 
the founder of the Firdawsiya order of saints in India. In his early age 
Maniri went to Delhi to see Hazrat Niz&mu’d-Dln Auliya of Badaytt® (the 

modern Badaun, U.P.) (j^' wJl0 bad > b y then, expired. 

According to Professor Hafiz Mahmood Shlrani, our Maniri reached Delhi 
in A.H. 725 10 ( = A.D. 1326). Shaikh Najibu'd-Diii Firdawsi came to the 
outer skirts of the city to greet him, saying that he had been awaiting him for 
the last few years in order to give him his share (of sanctity). Sharfu’d-DIn 
Maniri took that share (i.e., became his disciple) and returned homewards. 
He came to the hill of Rajglr (in Bihar), where for years he deeply prayed 
to God in seclusion, unknown to anybody but to Maul ana Nizamu’d-DIn 
MaghribI, who too was a disciple of Hazrat Nizamu’d-DIn Auliya. Hazrat 
Ashraf Jahangir SamnanI 11 (a long-lived saint, who died, in A.H. 808 = A.D. 
1406, at the age of 120 years at Kichhochha, Faizabad, U.P.) writes in his 
book " Latai’f-i-Ashrafi ” On the death-bed of Sharfu’d-Din Maniri, 
people asked him, “ Who will lead your death-prayers (requiem) ? ” He 
replied, “ To-morrow a Sayyid (referring to Jahangir SamnanI himself), who 
has given up his kingdom for the saintly life and who knows the Holy Quran 
by heart, will come to lead my death-prayers. ” And so it happened. 

The writer of the Mi'raju'l-Wilayat says, “ When Sharfu’d-Din Maniri 
was being put in the grave, he raised one hand as if he was asking for some¬ 
thing. All people got surprised to see this. They then approached Sayyid 
Ashraf J ah ting I r SamnanI, who bowed his head in ‘ meditation ’ 
when Maniri told him that he had left, in the hill of Rajglr, a cap, which had 


8 For his li to I have consulted B^tu/maUn Afflyb, Vol. II, pp. 293-92, 

♦ Maulana Abdul Haque, ‘‘Urdu ki-Suflya kS, kS-rc)/' p, 19. 

7 For the detailed study of his life see £jiazinat*i’l A$fly&, Vol. II, pp. 278-88. 

« /bid., p. 286. 

• /bid., Vol. I, pp. 328-39. 

18 Punj&b Urdu, p. 144. 

11 For his life see Khaglnatu*! Afftya, Vol. I, pp. 371-77, an.l for his literary 
activities my essay in J.UJV.* No. 3, p. 74. 

4 « 
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once been given to him from the Hidden World. The cap was soon brought 
there from the hill. Manlri took it into his grave, and was then buried. ” 
According to the same writer, we know that Maniri died in A.H. 782 
( — A.I). 1381). The writer of the Khazinat-u’l-Asfiya gives twice the date 
of Manin’s death in a chronogram, as following : 


' /(^ , i/o ^ fry 

Y t ' AJ ,z 


He left three books behind him : (1) Ma'danul Ma'ani, (2) IrshfwJuV 
Sulikm and (3) Sharh-u-Adabil Murldxn. 13 These are all in Persian, with 
which we have no concern here. The important writings of his pen, for our 
purpose, are those that are in Urdu and still preserved in the Oriental 
literature through the attempts of the various scholars. Professor Hafu 
Mahmood Slnrani has quoted a lengthy <! ojiXiLo of Manlri, of about 

35 lines. 14 Besides his one sentence u ^ S there are his 

three verses as well, that have been quoted by Maulana Sulaiman Nadvi. 15 
They are as following : 


jfi l/* s < cC^ •*-*•*' f>s t / 

*-~A (a if*S z (fi £ 

This is a medical prescription (which proves to be a sure cure) for eye-sore. 
Mr. Abu’l Laith has also mentioned three Urdu verses of Manlri as following: 


</>£ !>S 4 (ffef 4 

y ,} i/r(S' &Ayf >A - 'tiS?/ */f >U/? f ? \ 

£ - +A'M*'^ y rA 0 A u 

Now I copy out the " Faln&ma ”, which is twice found in my (Persian) 
manuscript, and which will be one of the few most important specimens of 
the earliest Urdu. 


12 Khazinat'U’l A?flyn. Vol. IT. p. 202. 

12 Ibid., p. 201. 

14 Punjiib me Urdu, pp. 114-4(1. 

14 "Maq&l&t-i-Urdu (Aligarh),” p. 20. 

14 The Aligarh Mag mine, dated April, 1938, p. 89. 
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First copy of the " Fain am a ” 


dJj cff'c/J 1 * '-y aJ ‘ (j^Ousf rsUk 

U £)-'/?(/& ‘•jy'fjii -sl-?d+*l+J>s,f Jd Jj 'dutj* 1 

S?b> 9 S> ZMJ >' / yT 

' r c*jJs!Llir Jl!^ M-jU/J % \A^f tjf- e^L/JlSt 

* , r '» h 41 •<>' - ^ 

"'C ire iri m r un u s in <v 

CylSsl >»>*>u>a ffe L [ ^(fcA* 

Ctdiy *id &}J*rd t-s/jjir 


0 c* 

i re ire 

U>*o?c/ 
td/dZ-i f z$f/ 

r'U ree 

} JW 

tfc-JSir+f 
nr rn 

£-s t i> 
rn J rrr 

(K>> Jf* 


rrr u 
(£~ c/^l' 

c/faf 

rrt j 

}cri C* 


" 1 % «w 


»//.<■ 

rrr *S 


tl^S^vT yf/l ^ 


rrr */ m 
tCU'V?/l orJ'jf' 

'J/+ ‘r/J i (Ji cf 

✓ 0 r - rr J, 
PfS+sV 4-Jeff. 

&L(r' 


r Z* / JA', * rjr . 

T+>/,E */,/' 

f rrt* J,, t £ rrr ^ rn # //r 

' u "fzt h>i ■~^ } d 0 ' fj '# 1 ^oAs 

ced'd <fi >/&tf tcufrr^-. ^ifj/f/ 

In this "F&ln&ma” No. 311 and its words are written twice; so, 
counting them to be one, the total number of the sentences will be twenty- 
eight. The above chart is a true copy of the original one, both in the words 
as well as in their demarcation. Now, in the same way I copy out the other 


nr irr 

'-dfli/j *-)yf ifr/C- 
f if?/ft Z& & 

r 7. , r/r / 
Cf J^V 

r T^ ^ r r r * 

t'Jcff f; i /u 


rrr^ 
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Second copy of the " Falnama ” :— 

9^0*.^ Ilr if/jy* /„ 

fei(T’'°ytif m I'* nr 

if^ i Oj&fi \rr f>f/o> i!> i <j?(S Irr 

ffrt'l ^y t tyy/y i rr (A l ‘ of 1 iA 1 '* lri 

yy r n ey/ff,* 1 *>% U$ L ' ,rr 
&sJCf >*? nr 4 -Jy'usMviJf*)nr 
crfl &> jfi r rr f/cZ / rr/ 


uf^*yy lj tri *Z — y / K ^j> rrr 

S * s * / ^ / 

c r , J&*J&>({0'£ rrr *y t fc,i!d*/’uK-Ji~/>(P rrr 
,/^tMyily^ rir fypsr-tftew 0 rn 

S' t i~*~ y yr! cA^cf 1 r/r 

r r , , 4 

frr rrr 

'-(A l cf J s rrr rr/ 

1 I' A' J * ^ * 

‘■/Wv/'/ u>^r ^ rrr 

N.B .—The words marked with " S ” in both the tables, although with 
slight differences, have been mentioned by Maulftna Sulaim&n Nadvl, 17 and 
I do not want to repeat them unnecessarily in this essay. Only so much 
collation is quite sufficient for the critical study of the “ F&ln&tna 


17 «< 


’Maqftla^i-tfidu (Aligarh)/' p. 21, 
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Authenticity of the Falndma 

We now understand that the said “Falnama" is really rare, if not unique. 
Although Maulaua Sulaiman Nadvl says that he has seen it, containing 
twenty-seven sentences ; 38 but that is not more than a mere reference, and ( 
fortunately, this is the first time that it is being published here. For its 
authenticity, the first proof is that ‘Abdullah clearly asserts that it belonged 
to HazraJ Slmrifu’d-Din Yafiya Maniri; and perhaps merely for the sake 
of some probable collation he has written the “ Falnama " twice, so that 
the slight differences, occurring in them, might also be preserved. The 
second proof is that the eight sentences mentioned by Maulana Sulaiman 
Nadvi are identical with those of the above tables of the “Falnama". For 
the third proof, I should say that according to the same Maulana 
(whose authority can never be challenged), there are only twenty-seven 
sentences in all, and really the second copy of our “ Falnama ", written 
above, contains only so many. It is only the first one, which contains one 
more sentence (hence all counting twenty-eight). But such slight discre¬ 
pancy is not to be considered serious. 

We know that the " F&lnaina " was originally written in Bihar about 
seven centuries ago ; but even then it was preserved intact even in the book 
of persons belonging to the Delhi province. This much is enough evidence 
for the popularity which it seems to have attained on Hazrat Mamrfs arrival 
at Delhi in A.H. 725 ( — A.D. 1326). The slight differences, which are 
noticed in the collation, are perhaps due to the fact that several persons 
remembered it, and with the help of their memory they later put it on paper ; 
and this is another proof of its popularity and also of the attention paid to 
it by the people of a period as late as about six centuries after the saint. 

Criticism of the Language of the “ Falndma " 

In this connection two points must be borne in mind ; firstly, that the 
language of the “ Falnama " is as old as about seven hundred years, being 
one of the oldest specimens of the Urdu language that are yet known to the 
world ; and secondly, that, as Hazrat Sharfu’d-pin Yafiya Manfrf belonged 
to the ‘ eastern province ’ Bihar), naturally his language must have 
been coloured, as it is, in the native hue. We should now proceed to criti¬ 
cism. In spite of its antiquity, there is hardly a sentence in the “ Falnama " ( 
which we cannot understand to-day. On the contrary, if we look at the 


» “ Maq&i4-KUrdu (Aligrah),” p, 20. 
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contemporary or later specimens of Urdu, spoken or written in the Deccan 
or Gujarat, we fold that there are hardly a few lines which we can under¬ 
stand to-day. For this verification the language of the " Maqsudu’l- 
Ashiqin ” of Sayvkj Hashim BIjapurl 19 (d. 1649 A.D.), the “ Khazana-i- 
Ralmiat ” of Bahau'd~pin Bajan 20 (d. 1507 A.'jf).), etc., may be seen. But if 
we compare the language of Hazrat Minin' with that of other contemporary 
or later saints of Northern India, e,g, t Hazrat Amir Khusraw 21 (d. 11126 A.D.) 
or Hazrat Ashraf Jahangir Samnani 22 (d. 1405 A.D.), we find that there is 
very slight difference, and the language of Northern India of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century A.D., in comparison to that of Southern India of even 
later centuries, is more easily understood to-day and is really laudable. 
I think this is due to the fact that the influence of the Oriental languages, 
Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, etc., was more easily felt iu Northern India 
(there being the seats of their learning) than in Southern India ; and this is 
the reason why the language of the former is more akin to that of to-day. 

Now I should point out a few words of the " Palnama ”, which have 
to-day given place to new ones and are now obsolete ; e.g jJfc jf has 

been changed into y£ qsrf ; is* into jJ into ojjU ; 

o j # j a into j 11, ; into Kf 1 ^ yj into . IT ^ ; etc., etc. 

But this is only a slight alteration of the language, with which we are 
never unacquainted. Anyway, the importance of the language of the 
“ Palnama ”, which is about seven centuries old, will never die as long as 
Urdu lasts in the World. 


19 Shanmu'Ilah Q&jtn, Urdu-i-QiujUm, p. 25. 

20 p. Pi. 

21 My essay in ,/JV.17., No. 3, p. 73. 

92 2kid,p p. 74. 



REVIEWS 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Department, Baroda State, 
for the year 1936-37 

Like Mysore, Hyderabad, Gwalior and some other progressive Indian States 
the Baroda State now maintains an Archaeological Department of its own. 
The report under review is of the activities of the Department during the 
year 1936-37 under the able direction of Dr. Hiranand Sastri, Retired 
Government Epigraphist for India. 

The report describes conservation work carried on at Dabhoi, Pittan, 
Bardia and some other places. It also mentions some other monuments not 
previously noticed by archaeologists. Of these two deserve special mention, 
viz., the exquisitely carved tor ana or gateway and the Sitala Miita temple, 
both at Piludrii in the district of Mehsana. The former resembles in some 
respects the beautiful in an a erected by the Kalachuri king Yuvarajadeva I 
at Gurgi in the Rewa state, which has, in recent times, been removed to 
the Maharaja’s palace at Rewa. 

The Baroda State deserve thanks for having at last undertaken the long- 
projected work of excavation at Pitfaii (ancient Anahilapa(.tana), an old 
capital of Gujerat, which was founded about the Vikrama year 802. The 
work so far done has brought to light the remains of a temple built mostly 
in white marble and some other structures, which, in the opinion of the 
Director, are likely to furnish a clue to the situation of the Sahasralihga tank 
excavated by Siddharaja, a famous king of Gujerat. 

During the course of excavation at Amreli the Director was fortunate to 
light upon a hoard of 2000 silver coins of Kumaragupta I who came to the 
throne in A.I). 413. The present volume does not give a detailed account 
of this hoard,' but notices some important coins of the Western Kshatrapas. 
Two of the potin coins of Vlradaman are said to bear clearly the dates 157 and 
158 and thus furnish the evidence, which was hitherto wanting, for Rapson’s 
view that the Kshatrapa ruler ascended the throne in the &aka year 156. 

The report is beautifully illustrated with photographs of buildings, 
images and coins conserved or discovered during the year. By way of an 
Appendix there is added to it an English translation, by Dr. Vogel, of an 
extract from the work of the Dutch clergyman Francois Valentijn, who 
was in the service of the Dutch East India Company in India from 1623 
to 1632. He was a keen observer and the account he has left of the 
situation, inhabitants, trade and manufacture of Baroda (which he calls 
Broderft) makes interesting reading. 

V. V. M, 
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Reviews 


New Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, Nos. 1 ft 2 

When more than five years ago, the Indian Antiquary ceased publication, it 
was feared that the cause of Indology would suffer from the lack of an efficient 
organ for the interpretation and reconstruction of India’s heritage. But the 
New Indian Antiquary seems to dissipate that fear and bids fair to undertake 
and continue the valuable work of its predecessor. The first two issues that 
are before us, contain some very learned articles on a variety of subjects rang¬ 
ing from Buddhistic philosophy to the maritime activities of the Marathas. 
In the first issue of the Journal, the article by S. K. De, Esq., is by far the most 
original and illuminating. Some of his observations on the Buddhist Tantric 
literature deserve careful scrutiny, and we may quote one below : 

“ The homage paid by the Kashmirian Abhinavagupta in his Tantraloka 
would place Matsyendranatha earlier than the beginning of the 11th century ; 
and if he is identical with I.ui-pada his probable date would be the beginning 
of the 10th century. As the reputed founder of the new school of Sahaja- 
siddhi, he is connected with a series of teachers, whose writings are preserved 

mostly in the Apabhramsa and the vernacular. But in its earlier 

stages the Sahajasiddhi represented by these teachers start apparently as a 
deviation from the Vajra-ydna and Mantra-ydna ; while in these cults are 
to be found the source of the Natha cult, which calls itself Saivite but which 
shows greater affinity with the Buddhist than with the Brahmanical Tantra. 

. The cult must have been introduced early into Tibet 

and Nepal, where Matsyendranatha came to be identified with Avalokitesvara, 
while in India his apotheosis occurred by his assimilation to Siva.” 

Equally learned though less original is the article by Pandit Nilkantha 
Sastri on Southern India, Arabia and Africa, in which he discusses the com¬ 
mercial and cultural connections between these countries. Dr. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy’s notes on the Ka^ha Upanisad throw a new light on some of 
the obscure passages of that important Upanisad ; while Mr. V. V. Gokhale's 
article on Avijnaptirupa seeks to elucidate one of the controversial topics in 
Buddhistic religious thought. 

The second issue of the Journal also contains some learned articles, of 
which “ Echo-Words in Toda ” by M. B. Emeneau, Esq., and " Sambhaji 
Angria: 1738-1741 ” by Dr. S. N. Sen deserve special notice. It is a pity, 
there is not a single article .on Indian Archaeology, Epigraphy or Numismatics 
in any of these two issues. But since this is only the start of the venture, 
this deficiency need not discourage us. We hope these and other topics 
connected with Indology will gradually receive the attention they deserve, 
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and we will have a journal comprehensive in scope and authoritative in 
character. 

In conclusion we offer our congratulations to the Publishers and 
Editors on their excellent performance, and extend our full sympathy and 
co-operation for the task they have undertaken. 

H. N. S. 





KALIDAS 

His Birth-Place and Date 
By T. J. Kjedar, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

The birth-place and date of Kalidas are moot points of Indian History. 
Scholars are divided in their opinions till this day and in the absence of 
historical data, it is not possible to achieve anything like certainty in the 
matter. Generally speaking, there is an agreement that Kalidas must have 
lived some time between the second century B.C. and fifth century A.D. 
Failing any archaeological or other discoveries, our only alternative is to 
probe into his accredited writings and find out from the internal evidence 
furnished by them, such data as would throw some light to clear up the dark¬ 
ness that hovers round the great event in Indian History. 

A very important clue is furnished by the Meghaduta which de¬ 
scribes the geographical situation existing in the time of Kalidas, with a 
great deal of accuracy. In his journey to the north, the Megha (cloud) 
passes over “ Vidisha ” which is described as the capital (Travrnft) 
of Dasharnas. 

" ?foi % S'facTfrfeSTTWSf'nt 

Meghaduta , stanza 24. 

The capital was far-famed in all directions—in other words it was an 
Imperial city and here is a land-mark of great importance. We have to find 
out the exact epoch during which Vidisha had attained this position in the 
period between second century B.C. and fifth century A.D. 

According to Mr. Rapson {Cambridge History , Vol. 1) “Vidisha was the 
capital of Eastern Malwa, then known as Akara and was associated with 
the Sunga dynasty which established its sway on the ruins of the Mauryan 
empire. The situation of Vidisha was also very favourable for its importance. 
It occupied a central position on the lines of communication between the 
sea-ports of the western coast and Pataliputra and between Pratisthan, the 
western capital of the Andhras on the south-west and Qravasti on the north¬ 
east." Agnimitra, the second of the Sunga kings, held his court at Vidisha 
as is mentioned in Kalidas’ drama Malavikagnimitra while his father, 
Pushyamitra reigned at Pataliputra. During the reign of the last Mauryan 
emperors, there was no possibility of Vidisha being a capital as Malwa was 
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under the sovereign rule of the Mauryas. Pushyamitra himself was a general 
of Brihadratha, the last Mauryan emperor, and it appears that Agnimitra 
was placed in charge of eastern or western and eastern Malwa as a Viceroy. 

But after the murder of Brihadratha, when Pushyamitra assumed charge 
of the Mauryan empire, there was no objection to Agnimitra describing 
himself as a king. There is every reason to hold that Vidi$a came to be 
described as a capital for the first time after 184 B.C. which marks the 
military coup d'etat of Pushyamitra. Pushyamitra seems to have ruled for 
36 years and it is not known whether he assumed the title of emperor. The 
seat of his Government was at Pataliputra as stated before. The language 
used in Malavikagnimitra sounds as very peculiar : 

«' jpstpft—gstfaisff g^msTW wn: am; ” 

Malavikagnimitram, Act V. 

“ Here is a letter accompanied by a present received from the 
commander-in-chief Pushpamitra ” and these words are put in the 
mouth of the chamberlain. 

Even the Queen Dharini, the daughter-in-law of Pushyamitra, says : 

“ m %*n<rf?rci *t g^: ” 

“In a mighty task has my son been engaged by the commander- 
in-chief.” 

Even Pushyamitra describes himself as a commander-in-chief in his 
letter : 

" Wtfa: g«*riw gwg«^ ” 

“ From the sacrificial ground the commander-in-chief Pushyamitra inti¬ 
mates to his son Agnimitra at Vidiga after affectionately embracing 
him.” 

This description applies to the state of things which existed a short time 
before 148 B.C., i.e., towards the close of Pushyamitra’s rule. Perhaps it 
was thought prudent not to assume the title of emperor as the rise to power 
was through a sinful process. Anyway, Agnimitra is the king during the life¬ 
time of his father and Vidiga is his capital. 

In Malavikagnimitram 1 reference is made as stated above to the horse- 
sacrifice performed by Pushyamitra towards the close of his reign, at 
Pataliputra and invitations are sent from Pataliputra asking Agnimitra to 
attend the sacrifice. Agnimitra is given by the Puranas a reign of eight years 
and there is nothing to show that he had shifted his capital to Pataliputra. 


* Act V, Ibid. 
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The Kharvel inscription which is said to be dated 156 B.C. points out that 
the Kalinga King Kharvel harassed the king of Rajgriha who fled at his ap¬ 
proach in the eighth year of his reign. In the twelfth year, he produced 
consternation among the kings of “ Uttarapath ”, humbled the king of 
Magadha and “ according to Mr. Jayaswal’s translation which is not un¬ 
disputed brought back trophies which had been carried away by KingNanda”. 
There is, therefore, reason to suppose that Pataliputra was not a safe place 
and Agnimitra continued to rule at Vidisha after the death of his father. 

Nothing of importance has been discovered in Agnimitra’s reign, from 
which the capital could be said to have become famous in the world. Nor 
was the period of the rule also very long. Agnimitra was succeeded by his 
valiant son Vasumitra, though there is some dispute about it according to 
the narration of the Puranas. According to Mr. T. S. Narayan Shastri, 2 
the manuscript copy of Matsya Purana in his possession shows that Vasu¬ 
mitra succeeded Agnimitra and Vasujyestha comes after Vasumitra. We are 
not concerned with the accuracy of the description as given by the Puranas 
but practically all the Puranas agree that there were ten Sungas who ruled 
for a total period of 112 years. The last king was Devahuti or Devabhuti 
who undoubtedly ruled at Vidisha. Bhagawat who was the predecessor of 
the last king had an unusually long reign of 32 years to his credit. His 
reign falls between 112 B.C. and 81 B.C. The Besnagar inscription which 
was discovered a few miles from Vidisha—which by the way, is identified 
with the modern Bhilsa—records that the stone column ( Garud-stambha ) was 
erected in honour of Krishna (Wasudeo) by the Yavana (Greek) ambassador 
Heliodorus, son of Dio, an inhabitant of Takshagila, who had come from 
the Greek King Antialcidas to King Kashiputra Bhagabhadra, then in the 
fourteenth year of his reign. Writes Mr. Rapson in his Cambridge History : 
“ The inscription is full of interest. It testifies to the existence of diplomatic 
relations between the Yavana king of Takshagila and the King of Vidisha 
(Bhilsa) ; and it proves that already at this period some of the Yavanas had 
adopted Indian faiths for Heliodorus is styled ‘ a follower of Vishnu ’ 
( Bhagavata ).” . 

There is thus ample ground for inference that by 98 B.C. the fame of 
Vidiga had travelled as far as Takshagila and diplomatic relations existed 
between the Greek rulers of Takshagila and the ruler of Vidiga. It must 
not be supposed that the kingdom of Vidiga was confined only to both 
eastern and western Malawa. Evidence is not lacking to show that at Bharut 
in the Nagode State—185 miles to the north-east of Vidiga, two gateways 


* See Age of Shankar, by T. S. Narayan Shastri. 
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have been discovered, dated in the sovereignty of the Qungas. “ One of these 
was erected by Dhanabhuti Vachchi-puta, i.e., son of the Princess Vatsa 
(Kausambi) and the other by some member of the same family.” Another 
inscription at Mathura confirms this record and it appears that the particular 
family ruled at Bharut and was a feudatory of the Cungas. The kingdoms 
of Kausambi—80 miles north-east of Bharut and Ahichhatra—250 miles 
north-west of Kausambi were also feudatories of the Cunga dynasty. 

The Pabhosa inscription records, according to Dr. Jayaswal, that the 
cave was excavated during the reign of Ordraka, the fifth of the (,'unga kings. 
Pabhosa is a hill in the Doab between the Jamuna and the Ganges and is close 
to Kosam with which the ancient city of Kausambi is identified. 

So there is every reason to suppose that during the reign of Bhagabhadra 
or Bhagawat, the kingdom of Vidica was at the zenith of its glory and if 
Kalidas lived in this period he would very appropriately, describe Vidica as 

“nsf fcg 5tfam%f^nH$roTT 

It must not be forgotten that the reigns of the fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth kings were abnormally short, amounting together to only 17 years. 
This distinctly points to a period of confusion during which palace revolu¬ 
tions were frequent. 

It is significant that the description as Tt^r^rtsfr has not been applied to 
any other city by Kalidas in the whole journey of the Megha from Ramgiri 
to Alaka—no, not even to Ujjain. Ujjain was not the capital city of any 
kingdom, during the £unga period. It was undoubtedly a great city famous 
for its sanctity and commerce. But no king as such seems to have lived 
there during the Cunga period. Ujjain was under the suzerainty of the 
Mauryas and with break up of the Mauryan empire, it came very likely 
as a heritage to the Qungas. 

It has been stated above that Ujjain was not a capital and could not be 
a capital of a kingdom-far less a world-famous capital—during the Mauryan 
rule. It was not a capital of any kingdom during the Cunga period. After 
the overthrow of the Cungas which took place by 72 B.C. there came either 
the Kanvas or the Andhras. Scholars are not agreed as to whether the Kanva 
dynasty or the Andhra dynasty ruled at Pataliputra upto 27 B.C. But one 
thing is certain that nothing is heard about Vidica after 72 B.C. The political 
centre of gravity seems to have shifted to Ujjain, from Vidica. 

A new power had come into existence at Pratisthan (Paithan) and the 
Shatkarni kings began to extend their sway far and wide in the beginning of 
the first century before Christ. Just about this time, a few years later, about 
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75 B.C. there arose another formidable power in the West. The Qakas of 
Seist&n had occupied the delta of the Indus and advanced to Ujjain and tradi¬ 
tion says that they occupied it until they were expelled after a short time, by 
the glorious Vikramaditya who founded an era in 57 B.C. Rapson suggests 
that Vikramaditya was connected with the Andhra dynastry of Pratisthan 
but we have nothing more than a suggestion in this matter. Anyway, an 
inscription on one of the Bhilsa topes (Sanchi Stupas) records a donation 
made in the reign of Qatakarni. The inscription is not dated but there is 
now a general consensus of opinion among archaeologists that it probably 
belongs to the middle of the first century B.C. 

Says Sir John Marshall in his Guide to Sanchi, at page 12 : 

“ The power of the Sungas endured for a little over a century, i.e., until 
about the year 70 B.C. but whether they were supplanted by the Kanvas 
or the Andhras, i$ open to question. The Andhras had long been dominant 
in the west and south of India and there are reasons for inferring that they 
extended their sway over Eastern Malwa at least two or three decades before 
the beginning of the Christian era.” 

A Jain legend known as Kalakacharya Kathanak gives some countenance 
to the theory of Shaka invasion of Ujjain. The legend records that the Jain 
saint Kalakacharya was insulted by King Gardabhilla of Ujjain and so the 
former went to the land of the Qakas and pursuaded a number of Qaka 
satraps to invade Ujjain and overthrow the dynasty of Gardabhilla. Some 
years afterwards, Vikramaditya, the son of Gardabhilla, repelled the invaders 
and re-established the throne of his ancestors. 

The net result is that by about 57 B.C. Ujjain became a capital and 
Vidipa ceased to be the capital, never again to be a capital in the march of 
time. The Andhras ruled over Malwa and other countries and their dynasty 
is credited with a rule of over 400 years by the Puranas. They seem to have 
had two seats one at PataLiputra and another at Pratisthan. They were 
followed by the Great Guptas whose rule takes us to the close of the fifth 
century A.D. The rise, growth and end of Vidica as a capital of a kingdom 
of importance can only be traced to the Qunga period and no other period 
between second century B.C. and fifth century A.D. and it follows that 
Kalidas must be placed in the Qunga period. 

His dr^ma Malavikagnimitra depicts an episode in the life of the second 
Sunga king. It narrates the conquest of Berar (Vidarbha) by Agnimitra and 
the horse-sacrifice of Pushyamitra as well as the victory obtained by Vasumitra 
over the Yavanas. It does not stand to reason that a poet living in the 
Gupta times, will compose a drama on the life of a king who lived at least 
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300 years or more before his time and yet give fairly accurate details of those 
times, in his composition. The greater probability is that the drama was 
composed when the incidents were fresh in the memories of the people. 

At one time I was strongly inclined to the view that Kalidas was a 
contemporary of Agnimitra and I chiefly relied on the Bharatavakya of 
Malavikagnimitra : 

. 3ti5TWJfif?r-mira5i^ sarRin. i 

ttwrcWcj a u 

This obviously shows that both the king and the poet were contemporaries. 
But there is a similar Bharatavakya in Mudrarakshasha: 

“ h 'TifSHfrs^fr^T ” 

Apart from this, the presentation of Agnimitra and his wives would not have 
been in good taste during the life-time of Agnimitra or his son or brother. 
I was in fact prepared to allow a departure from the dramatic technique 
in the case of Kalidas as generally the subject-matter of a drama must be 
‘' ”. I have since changed my opinion 

and on historical data which I am placing before the readers, I feel I am 
justified in maintaining that Kalidas flourished during the time of the 
(,-ungas and this was the reason why he chose incidents in the life of one 
who was practically the first king of the Cunga dynasty for portrayal in his 
first drama. He was a protege, it appears, of the £ ungas an d if we place 
him towards the latter half of the reign of Bhagabhadra or Bhagwat, he saw 
both the prosperity and the end of the Qunga rule. If this conclusion is cor¬ 
rect he could not have flourished after more than 50 or 60 years from the 
death of Agnimitra. 

Another statement in the Meghaduta about the life at Vidi 9 a attracts 
our attention. 

SPRHrT I! 

Meghaduta, stanza 25. 

“ The hillock proclaims through its stone-caves which enrich the scents 
associated with the amorous dalliances of prostitutes, the unrestrain¬ 
ed youthful lives of the citizens.” 

Was this the only picture to be presented in respect of this great capital of 
Central India? But perhaps, there was no help. The last Qunga king 
Devahuti or Devabhuti was a libertine and a rake. In the Kaliyuga Raj 
Vrittanta, the following description occurs :— 
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g^rn^fr: i 

arwnSrc gtsftr^fggrsaw i 
3T&$[%*j fonli# 5 ?&ptp$: t 
gtwrmswT JTfir sriTsftetjrwTaw n 

“ The king living comfortably at Vidi$a, without caring for Pataliputra 
started illegally enjoying the damsels of the city. He gambled, he 
loafed, moved among dancers, drank and ate heavily, and was ever 
to be found in the company of prostitutes.” 

It is said that his minister managed to supply a in the form 

of a slave girl and secured his death. If Kalidas lived towards the end of 
Bhagabhadra's rule and wrote his Meghaduta during the reign of Devahuti, 
who will say that the reference to prostitutes was not appropriate? It 
seems that at the time Meghaduta was written, the licentiousness of the 
king had permeated the society itself and the open prostitution paraded in 
the above lines from Meghaduta was the order of the day. To us it appears 
to be an overdrawn picture but when the king degrades himself to the state 
of a beast, nothing better can be expected from the nobility and others 
(*T«mr3it troirrsu). 

It seems to me that Kalidas wrote and staged his drama Malavikagnimitra 
some time before 72 B.C., preferably in the reign of the dissolute king 
Devahuti. The love-intrigues of Agnimitra would be a proper subject for 
the representation in the drama. Cunga family was inordinately devoted to 
the stage and Sumitra one of the sons of Agnimitra was attacked in the 
midst of his favourite actors by one Mitradeva “ who severed his head with 
a scimitar as a lotus is shorn from its stalk (Bana Harshacharita, Ch. 6). 
Ganadas in Malavikagnimitra, the preceptor of music and dancing, strikes 
me as an alter ego of Kalidas. For who, but the great Kalidas, could have 
given the grand conception of a drama in the four lines put into the mouth 
of Ganadas. 

snai «*nw*rn n 

Malavikagnimitram, Act I. 

As a representative of the itiripto Kalidas could justly appear in the rfile of 
Owing to his great abilities, Kalidas, in all probability, enjoyed 
Royal patronage and was a servant of the crown. Life becomes un¬ 
certain in an atmosphere of intrigues and machinations and Kalidas may 
have been sent out of the country for a year for some lapse of duty 
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(sgrfowtft surer:).® The Yaksha in Meghaduta , in my opinion, is again a 
reflection of Kalidas who had perhaps to serve his one year’s sentence in 
exile at a distant place. The choice of Ramgiri, the modern Ramtek near 
Nagpur, could well be justified as it was a sacred place and was resorted 
to by great seers like Nagarjuna. 

It seems Kalidas started on his tour of the south some time after he 
wrote his Meghaduta. Otherwise we would have expected the journey of 
the megha to begin still lower down. The worship of Ramchandra and 
Janaki at Ramgiri seems to have given Kalidas the idea of writing an epic on 
the race of Raghus. This must have been done after 72 B.C., i.e., after the 
end of the (,'unga rule for Raghuvamsha abruptly ends with the life of king 
Agnivarna, another over-libidinous prince. It is over-indulgence which is 
the cause of premature death in both the cases. Both were childless but 
surrounded by a host of queens. We have no means in our possession to 
know whether any posthumous son was set up by the queens to rule after 
Devahuti. Kalidas perhaps knew it. The composition of Raghuvamsha 
will have to be placed some time after 70 B.C. 

As Vidisha lost its greatness and Ujjain became all in all, Kalidas must 
have migrated to or gone back to Ujjain of which he was ever proud. The 
composition of Vikramorvasiyam can be placed about 57 B.C. when 
Vikramaditya was at the height of his power, sapptf seems to me to be 
personified in and the drama may aptly be described as a representa¬ 
tion of “ Ujjain regained through valour ”. 

There cannot be any doubt that Shakmtala is the last drama of Kalidas, 
composed by him in his last days. There was then no thought of riches, 
enjoyment or fame, before him. His mind dwelt on his deity, day in and 
day out. 

gspfa 'TftncT5rr%rr?*r»j;: ti 

“ May the self-born Nila-lohita (Shiva) whose power is manifest all 
round, cancel my rebirth.” It is the moksha (absolute Nirvana) 
that he aspires for. 

I have forgotten to make a suggestion about Kumarasambhava. It was 
pre-eminently the first composition and will have to be placed in the days 
of Kalidas’ youth and these will fall during the reign of Bhagabhadra, parti¬ 
cularly towards the latter part. It is worthwhile to note that in the opening 


* Meghaduta, stanza 1. 
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scene of Malavikagnimitra, Kalidas is described as a poet and there must 
be some poem or poems to his credit before he started the composition of 
Malavikagnimitra. 

Raghuvamsha also furnishes internal evidence of considerable importance 
but before I come to it I must exhaust my suggestions regarding the birth* 
place and residence of Kalidas based principally on a reading of Meghaduta 
and Malavikagnimitra. I regard Devgiri as the place of the birth of Kalidas. 
This place is in the Doab between the river Gambhira and Chambla. It is 
difficult for an outsider to give prominence to an unimportant place like this 
Devgiri. I read in the expression fotaaraTfa; in fifcraa rafi i gwfafft- 

” 4 an allusion to his own place of permanent residence. There 
cannot be a shadow of doubt that Kalidas was a resident of Malwa. Out of 
the three geographical tracts, (1) the portion of Central Provinces, (2) Malwa, 
(3) the portion of Northern India stretching from Brahmavarta to Alaka, 
Kalidas has most intimate knowledge of Malwa. He has described five 
rivers—Vetravati, Nirvindhya, Sipra, Gambhira and Charmanvati ; two hills 
Neechais and Deogiri and three cities—Vidisha, Ujjain and Dashapur and 
by doing it, he has described all that could be described in Malwa. Vidica 
was the eastern terminus a quo , whereas Dashapur was the western one and 
Devgiri happens to be the centre. The predilection for Devgiri accounts for 
the composition of ( Kumar-sambhav ). Ujjain was the seat of 

learning and like the lkshvakus who spent their boyhoods in acquiring 
knowledge “ trsfaswrst fiHJHR.” Kalidas must have spent his boyhood at 
Ujjain. He goes to the Court of Vidisha to try his luck. The preceptor 
Ganadas is an outsider but he gains the confidence of Queen Dharini, in 
Malavikagnimitra. Ultimately he had to leave the court and spend a year 
in exile : Ramgiri was evidently the place. He goes back to his country— 
not to Vidisha but to Ujjain and became ultimately a poet laureate of the 
court of Vikramaditya (Shakari). The Bharatavakyam of Vikramorvashiyam 
marks his self-complacency. 

#rti smq ti 

“ May there be always for the prosperity of the good, the union between 
wealth and learning who are opposed to each other, which is difficult 
to be found in one place.” 

Fed up with the earthly enjoyment, Kalidas goes to the Himalayas and 
prays for his deliverance from the chain of Birth and Death. The last ideal 


4 Meghaduta, stanza 45, 
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of the Ikshvakus *' ijiSraret ” he seems to have realised in his 

own life. He died childless and he has expressed his yearning for a child 
in inimitable language in the last act of Shakuntala : 

“ *riswft*T*RT ” 

Abhijnan-Shakuntalam, Act VII. 

“ They are fortunate indeed, whose bodies get soiled with the dust of 
the limbs of their children.” 

The striking note in the description of Dashapur in the Meghaduta is 
freedom from licentiousness and it seems that there is some object underlying 
this restraint. Possibly Kalidas may have been married at Dashapur and 
this suggestion completes the picture of the life of Kalidas. 

I must pause here for a while. Dashapur alias Dasor has been identified 
with the modern Mandasor in Scindia’s territories. According to Dr. Fleet, 
it must have been formed from the juxtaposition of ten hamlets. The ancient 
name Dashapur has also been mentioned in an early Nasik inscription of 
Ushavadata. 6 An inscription has been discovered at Dashapur referring itself 
to the reign of Kumargupta, one of the early Gupta emperors. According to 
this inscription, a number of silk-weavers migrated from the Lata country 
(Central and Southern Gujerath) to the city of Dashapura. It mentions one 
Bandhuvarman, a governor under Kumargupta, was ruling over the city. 
Further it states that the guild of those silk-weavers erected a temple of the 
Sun which was completed in the year 437-38 A.D. Afterwards under other 
rulers, a part of this temple fell into disrepair but it was restored by the same 
guild in the year 473-74 A.D. 

The final verses as translated are :— 

” The whole of this noble city was decorated with the best of the temples. 
Just as the pure sky is decorated with the moon and the breast of the God 
Vishnu with the Kaustubha jewel. As long as the Isha wears a mass 
of tawny matted locks, undulating with the spotless rays of the moon ; as 
long as the God Vishnu carried a garland of lovely water-lilies on His 
shoulder—so long may this noble temple endure for ever.” 

About the dates of the building and the repairing of the temple, there is 
not the least doubt as the years are mentioned in the inscription, reckoning 
the period from the tribal constitution of the Malawas. 

Now let us keep before ourselves the chronology of the Gupta 
period : 


8 Arch. Surv. West India, Vol. IV, p. 99. 
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320 A.D. Chandragupta I. His accession to independent power. 

330 A.D. Accession of Samudragupta. 

380 A.D. Accession of Chandragupta II. 

415 A.D. Accession of Kumargupta I. 

455 A.D. Accession of Skandagupta. 

Between 467 and 470 A.D. Accession of Narasimhagupta. 

473 A.D. Accession of Kumargupta II. 

480-90 A.D. Partial break-up of the Gupta Empire. 

500 A.D. Tormana in Malwa. 

502-42 A.D. Mihiragula. 

528 A.D. Defeat of Mihiragula by Vikramaditya Yashodharmadeo. 

It will appear that Vikramaditya Yashodharmadeo who defeated Mihiragula 
and drove out the Hunas from India flourished in the first half of the sixth 
century. He erected columns at Mandasor, commemorating his victory.* 
The date on a stone-tablet at Mandasor is 589 of the Malawa era correspond¬ 
ing to 533-34 A.D. If Kalidas was a contemporary of this Vikramaditya 
(Yashodharmadeo), he could not have been a contemporary of Chandragupta II 
and Kumargupta I, the former of whom was dead 113 years before 528 A.D. 
The Mandasor inscription which records the erection of the temple of the 
Sun which must have been one of the wonders of the world according to the 
description, shows that the temple was completed in the Malawa year 493 
corresponding to 437-38 A.D. With such a temple existing at Dashapur 
it does not stand to reason that Kalidas would not mention it when he could 
not avoid the temptation of mentioning the Skanda temple at Deogiri. 
Kalidas cannot, therefore, be placed later than 437-38 A.D. and this means 
that he could not be a contemporary of this second Vikramaditya of Malwa. 
If tradition cannot be discarded absolutely Kalidas must be held to be a 
contemporary of the Vikramaditya with whom the era of 57 B.C. has been 
associated. 

Vincent Smith says 7 : “ In my judgment it is now established that 
Kalidas lived and wrote in the fifth century, his literary activity extending over 
a long period, probably not less than 30 years. Although it is difficult to 
fix the dates of the great poet’s career with precision, it appears to be prob¬ 
able that he began to write either late in the reign of Chandragupta II or 
early in the reign of Kumargupta I. The traditional association of his name 
with Raja Vikram of Ujjain is thus justified by sober criticism.” 


* Fleet, Gupta Inscription , Nos. 33, 34 and 33. 
7 Early History of India, p. 321. 
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Even Mr. Vincent Smith is not prepared to give the go-bye to tradition 
and thinks perhaps Chandragupta II who assumed the title of Vikramaditya 
was the patron of Kalidas. But Chandragupta II was not the Raja of Ujjain. 
He was the emperor of a major part of India, having his capital at Pataliputra. 
Ayodhya was the second capital of the empire during at least the reigns of 
Samudragupta and his son Chandragupta II.® Mr. Vincent Smith winds up 
the discussion on this point and says that during the fifth century Ayodhya 
rather than Pataliputra was the premier city of the Gupta empire. So if 
Chandragupta II was not the Raja of Ujjain, apart from his being the over- 
lord of Ujjain and the whole of Northern India it is futile to say that the 
traditional association has been justified by sober criticism. 

Apart from this, is there anything which Kalidas has taken for representa¬ 
tion in his works from the Gupta period ? Samudragupta was one of the 
greatest emperors of all history. No reference to him or to any of his 
successors has been construed from any passage in his works, apart from the 
deductions drawn from the use of the word Vikram. The conjecture that 
the description of Raghu’s conquest was suggested by Samudragupta’s con¬ 
quests, is a mere phantasy. I shall, however, deal with it when I discuss the 
references in Raghuvamsha in another article. There is no tradition that Kalidas 
ever lived at Pataliputra or Ayodhya. Tradition says that he was a poet 
laureate attached to a Royal Court which existed at Ujjain and nowhere else. 
How can then Kalidas be connected with the Gupta times ? On the theory 
presented in these pages, there is at least the life of Agnimitra, a Qunga king 
painted by Kalidas and the analogy of the end of the Qunga line pictured in 
another of his works, the Raghuvamsha. The assertion that it is now estab¬ 
lished that Kalidas lived and wrote in the fifth century A.D. is, with due 
respect, only an assumption. I need not pursue the matter further. 

Another land-mark furnished by Meghaduta is the counting of the 
month from Shukla Pratipada. In the second stanza, we have : 

Meghaduta , stanza 2. 

The journey of the megha begins on the first day of Ashadha. If the month 
began in those days with Vadya Pratipada, the journey started 25 days before 
Ashadha Shukla 11. If on the other hand, if the month commenced on 
Shukla Pratipada, the journey started ten days before the Ashadha Shukla 11. 


Vide V. Smith, p. 310. 



Kaltdas 13 

In the latter part of Meghaduta, it is stated that the. year’s exile ‘will end on 
the Kartika Shukla 11. 

sniRir 3r STirrm! i 

»wr »re*t sfiaftw ii 

Meghaduta, stanza 115. 

This shows that four months had yet to elapse after the delivery of the 
message to the wife of Yaksha. If the reading of Meghaduta justifies us in 
concluding that the megha must have reached Alaka on Ashadha Shukla 10 
or 11, the calculation of four months is absolutely correct. 

It appears that the journey from Ramtek to Alaka must have taken not 
more than ten days : I would arrange the time-table in the following 
manner:— 

Ashadha Suddha 1 .. Ramtek to Rewa. 

jV.fi.—The megha is required to fill himself with 
water drawn from Rewa (stanza 20). 

Ashadha Suddha 2 .. Rewa to Vidipa. 

yV.fi.—(1) The megha is asked to fill himself 
with water from Vetravati (stanza 24). 

(2) The megha is asked to halt on the 
Neechei hill (stanza 25). 

(3) He is asked to move among the 
gardens. 

Ashadha Suddha 3 .. Vidiga to Ujjain. 

iV.fi.—(1) The megha is asked to stop on the 
way to fill himself with water from 
Nirvindhya (stanza 27). 

(2) The megha is asked to spend the night 
in mansions to ward off fatigue (stanza 
32). 

Ashadha Suddha 4 ,. Halt at Ujjain. 

N.B.—i 1) The megha is asked to visit Mahakal 
and stop till the evening worship (stanza 
34). 

(2) Halt at night on some terrace (stanza 
38). 
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Asbadha Suddha 5 .. From Ujjain in the morning to Charmanwati. 

N.B. —(1) The megha is asked to halt for some 
time on the Gambhira river (stanza 40). 

(2) The megha is asked to worship 
Skanda at Devagiri (stanza 42). 

(3) The megha is asked to fill himself 
with water from Charmanwati (stanza 
46). 

Ashadha Suddha 6 .. From Charmanwati to Dashapur (stanza 47). 
Ashadha Suddha 7 .. From Dashapur to Kurukshetra (stanza 48). 

N.B. —The megha is asked to fill himself with 
water from Saraswati (stanza 49). 

Ashadha Suddha 8 .. From Kurukshetra to Kanakhal (near Hardwar) 

(stanza 50). 

N.B .—The megha is asked to fill himself with 
water from the Ganges (stanza 51). 

Ashadha Suddha 9 .. From Kanakhal to the summit of the Himalayas. 

N.B .—The megha is asked to take rest on the 
summit (stanza 52). 

Ashadha Suddha 10 .. From the summit of the Himalayas to Kailas. 

N.B. —(1) The megha is asked to proceed through 
a pass called the heron’s hole (stanza 57). 

(2) He is asked to be a guest of Kailas 
(stanza 58). 

(3) He is asked to enjoy the stay at Kailas 
(stanza 62). 

Ashadha Suddha 11 .. Kailas to Alaka (stanza 63) which is on the lap of 

Kailas. 

These stages of the journey are so distinct that it is not reasonably 
possible to spread them over 25 days. Moreover, it is idle to think of 
spending 25 days in transit when the Yaksha felt a great anxiety to convey 
his message as early as possible. He had chalked out the plan geographically 
and chronologically so that the megha reaches Alaka just four months before 
the end of his exile. 

The net result of the above discussion is that the month commenced on 
Shukla Pratipada or what is the same thing, the month was and not 
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*jf3SnT*?T. The Purnimant month (the month ending on Purnima) obviously 
commenced after 57 B.C. when what is known as the Vikram era 
commenced. In Mahabharat times (i.e., about 1500 B.C.) the month ended 
on Amavasya day. See fatisqtf, Chapter 52. 

mm ^ strewn: i 
if II 

The calculation could only be correct if the month was regarded as 
There is no serious reason to suppose that prior to 57 B.C., another calcula¬ 
tion was in vogue. The founder of the new era in 57 B.C. obviously made 
the departure and the burden lies on one who maintains the opposite, viz., 
to establish that at any time prior to 57 B.C. and after the Mahabharat war, 
the calculation in vogue among the Hindus was on the footing of 
month. It has been brought to my notice that in Vedic times the month was 
The question is—if it is so,—was this arrangement retained during 
the*great period that intervened ? Perhaps the founder of the new era may 
have liked to revive the Vedic arrangement. We have, therefore, to conclude 
that when Meghaduta was composed, the new era had not been founded and 
that, therefore, Kalidas lived before 57 B.C. 

Kalidas undoubtedly lived in Malwa and the era that was founded in 
57 B.C. was at first known as ^er. It was after a considerable number 
of years that its name was changed to fforrerc?!:. One thing that is 
noteworthy in this connection is that the era seems to have been reckoned 
from the tribal constitution of Malawas. The Mandasor stone inscription 
of Kumargupta states :— * 

“ rrmrcrq; noTfmwfl ” 

Pt. Gauri Shankar Ojha(R.B.)is inclined to think that Vikram era was known 
asMalawa era before 841 A.D. Kalidas with pride for Malawa could not have 
ignored the change. Ashadha Shukla 1 could be the sixteenth day of Ashadha 
according to the scheme of this new era and not the first day (swtj 
In some of the inscriptions of later times, the scheme is very prominently 
brought out. In the Khoh copper-plate grant of the year A.D. 528-29, 
there is a double description showing and further 

down, in numerical symbols chaitra di, 20, 7. (Chaitra Di stands for 
Chaitra Dive or Divase and 20 and 7 stand for the 27th solar day of the 
month. If the month was Purnimant, Shukla Trayodashi would be the 
27th day of the month.) Dr. Fleet is of opinion that in the arrangements of 
the fortnights Of the months of the Gupta year, it is the Purnimanta northern 
system that is concerned. The Khoh grant is of the Gupta year 209. In 
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another grant of the Gupta period, known as the Majhgawam grant, the same 
kind of record is seen. Dr. Fleet is emphatic* that the original Gupta year 
was a northern year with the Purnimant northern arrangement of the lunar 
fortnights, as was, in fact to be expected in the case of a year used by so 
essentially a Northern India Dynasty as the early Guptas were. If Kalidas 
lived in the Gupta period and particularly in the times of the early Guptas, 
he would never depart from the Purnimanta scheme of the year which was 
followed by the Guptas and if our reading justifies us in holding that the 
Megha journey commenced on Ashadha Shukla 1 and that it was the first 
day of the month of Ashadha, Kalidas must be placed before the Gupta 
period and a fortiori, before 57 B.C. the year of the Krita or Malawa era 
which was responsible for the Purnimanta scheme. Under any circumstances, 
the mention of Ashadha Shukla 1 as the first day of Ashadha is a departure 
from the scheme of the Gupta period and Kalidas has no place in the times 
of the Guptas. A Jain author (Dr. Tribhuvandas Shah) maintains that the 
Krita or Malawa era introduced an Amanth month. It is difficult to see how 
this arrangement was changed to when the era was christened as 

Vikrama Samvat later on. But even on this writer’s theory it is impossible 
to place Kalidas in the Gupta period because Gupta era unquestionably intro¬ 
duced Purnimant month and a poet laureate would be the last person to 
flout the new arrangement which must have been in vogue for 160 years before 
his time. The theory would only induce us to place the composition of 
Meghaduta some time after 57 B.C. 10 

Reference has already been made to Ujjain which had no reigning 
monarch there during the time of the Qungas. It appears that between 
558 B.C. and 459 B.C., there were some powerful kings at Ujjain, the most 
famous of whom was Pradyote and who was a contemporary of Gautama 
Buddha. The famous Vasavadatta was the daughter of Pradyote and had 
been taken away by Udayan, the king of Vatsas, to whom she was ultimately 
married. Udayana is very famous in Sanskrit literature and is the central 
figure in a large cycle of stories of love and adventure. In the first half of 
the first century B.C., the people of Ujjain had not forgotten the exploits of 
Udayan and Kalidas alludes to this when he says in the Meghaduta: 

qff Cfemgq * 3(1 flraiwu. it 

Meghaduta, stanza 30. 


* Sec Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 1888, Vol. Ill, p. 78* 
10 Vide Ancient India , Vol. Ill, p. 374. 
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As it stands, the intervening period of 400 years is sufficiently long for 
the people to forget the exploits of Udayana and if to these another 400 years 
are added, it does not seem possible that the village-elders would recite stories 
of Udayana. The Puranas mention five kings of the Pradyote family and 
Avantivardhana seems to be the last king. The dynasty came to an end and 
Ujjain was absorbed in the Maurya empire. Asoka the Great lived at Ujjain 
for some time during his father’s rule and held his viceregal court there. With 
the disruption of the Maurya empire, Ujjain came to be tacked on to Vidisa, 
so between fifth century B.C. and the first century B.C. Ujjain had no rulers 
of her own after the end of the Pradyote dynasty and no wonder, the people 
of Ujjain had to depend on the exploits of the son-in-law of Pradyote for 
whiling away their time. 

It is worthwhile to spend some time on the lines in the Meghaduta : 

fys;n»TRi qfa u 

Meghaduta, stanza 14. 

Mallinath, the celebrated commentator of Kalidas, sees in these lines a refer¬ 
ence to two contemporary poets of Kalidas—Nichula and Ding-Naga, the 
former a friend and the latter, a hostile critic. It has been asserted by 
scholars that Ding-Naga could not have lived in the first century B.C. 
Moreover, he is not famous as a poet also. But Ramtek is associated till 
this day, with the name of Nagarjuna, the great Buddhist scholar and poet. 
He was famous as the founder of the Madhyamika school of Philosophy. 
The Tibetan accounts credit him with a residence in Berar (Vidarbha). A 
cave exists even now on the Ramtek hills in the name of Nagarjuna, and 
Ramtek was a part of Vidarbha in the time of Kalidas. In Malavikagnimitra, 
mention is made of the division of Vidarbha into two halves, the river 
Wardha («wt) being fixed as the common boundary. 

JTO f^«r 

Malavikagnimitra, Act V. 

“ King-Maudgalya, I now desire to establish two separate kingdoms 
for the two worthy brothers Yajnyasena and Madhavasena. Let 
them divide between themselves and separately rule over the tract on 
the northern and southern banks of the Varada river just as the 
moon and the sun divide the night and the day between them and 
hold sway over them,” 
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Roughly speaking the two subdivisions would be described as wsres and 
mentioned in the Sabhaparva of the Mahabharat. 

Nagarjuna, it is said, lived in the first century or second century B.C., 
though the scholars are not agreed on the point and if the reference to 
Ding-Nag has any allusion to a poet who has the word Naga in his name, 
he could be Nagarjuna whose existence in the first century B.C. is probable. 
But on a plain reading of the two lines, 1 incline to the view that no reference 
to any Dinnaga or Nagarjuna is implied therein. The megha is asked to take 
a message from a prisoner and the poetic imagination will conjure up obstruc¬ 
tions to the carrying on of correspondence. The elephants of the directions 
will be requisitioned to use their trunks whose obstruction can be removed 
by blows from sticks. The Nichulas are canes and in order that they must 
be effective, the adjective ttttt (green and solid) has been used. The idea 
seems to be that in case there is any obstruction, you know the green and 
solid canes arc close by and a judicious use of the same will serve your 
purpose. All this has to take place while the megha rises from the hill high 
into the sky with face turned to the north. 

It may not be out of place here to say a word though it may look like a 
digression, about the identity of Ramtek and Ramgiri. Mallinath and other 
commentators of Meghaduta regard Chitrakuta as Ramgiri. This is imposs¬ 
ible since by going northwards from Chitrakuta, one cannot cross the 
Narmada. Ramtek, obviously, is a place to the south of Narmada, and must 
be at a distance of one day’s journey from the Narmada. But the next 
question is—where was Narmada crossed? Was it at Jubbulpore or at 
Hoshangabad or at a place midway between the two ? I incline to the view that 
the Narmada was crossed at Hoshangabad which was known formerly as 
Narmadapur. At one time I was inclined to the view that the Narmada 
was crossed at Jubbulpore. My reasons were influenced by the description 
of the Narmada : 

Meghaduta , stanza 19. 

I regarded and do regard that otw is a wrong reading ; it should be 
grqcjfipTtrTR. The foot of a mountain is always expected to be un¬ 
even on account of stones. On the contrary it is something unusual if a 
river is uneven on account of rocks. In one of the dramas of Bhasa, I have 
come across an expression srstfaw ( c f ?Wf). Be that as it may, 
the river appeared to be lying at the foot of the Vindhya range. This scene is 
witnessible particularly at Hoshangabad. Jubbulpore, however, is essentially 
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a city of rocks (&j&) and who can say that OTa did not become 
g*w and finally sjat? ? But the real difficulty faces us in the onward 
march of the megha. Beyond Narmada or between Narmada and Vidiga, 
there is a series of mountains and burnt forests. This we can get only if 
the Narmada was crossed at Hoshangabad. Beyond Jubbulpore there is 
no possibility of meeting mountains after mountains and burnt forests, on the 
way to Saugor and Bhilsa. It may be interesting to note that the Hoshangabad 
tract must have been a part of the Vidiga country for in the thirteenth 
century A.D. it was a part of the Dhara kingdom. The inscription on the 
Bhopal plates of Vikram Samvat 1256 recalls the grant of a village Ganawra 
which is near Hoshangabad to a Brahman Makesarman. The village is said 
to be in the Vindhya Mandal, District Narmadapur. The donor is said to 
have bathed in Rewa at the place called Guwadighat. We have even now 
a village Guwara or Guwarighat, two miles to the west of Hoshangabad. 
This grant was made during the rule of a Parmar King of Dhar in Malwa. 11 
Between Ramtek and Hoshangabad the scenes described are consistent with 
the present situation as it obtains between the two places. 

Before I close references to Meghaduta, I cannot resist the temptation of 
making a suggestion for which there are frankly no historical data. In Shloka 6 
we have the lines : 

stnrfa c*ri sfffogw 11 

Meghaduta, stanza 6. 

The megha who was charged with the message represents some one who 
belongs to the country of gs^tatfct the seat of the Shakas who held 
sway at Takshagila. If Kalidas had to leave Vidiga during the reign of the 
last Qunga king Devahuti, he may have arranged to induce some one con¬ 
nected with the Greek Embassy to keep a kindly eye over his household. 
This is not an unnatural position particularly in those times when honour 
and purity could with difficulty be maintained, and atratfa are 

known as clouds which produce drought and famine. The cloud of Kalidas . 
was of a different type, namely, one that gave rain for fertilising the earth. 
The reference to is appropriate in the case of an Ambassador 

attached to an Embassy and on account of his high patronage, the Ambas¬ 
sador would have free movements in the country. The reference to 
could thus be quite proper ; otherwise, it is difficult to accept the view that 
cloud is a minister of the king of gods (sffetpq). The message might 


11 Vide Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVI, p. 252— Article by Dr. Fleet. 
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have been intended to be delivered to his wife through some one associated 
with the Embassy. Of course, the mention of Alaka and its description 
would be ascribed to poetic fancy. But as I have stated above, this is a pure 
suggestion and has nothing to do with the conclusions which I have drawn 
from historical and other data. I may sound another note of caution that 
wherever I have made suggestions, these are independent of the conclusions 
drawn by me. 

Summary of Conclusions 

1. Vidi?a was an Imperial city only in the Qunga period between second 
century B.C. and fifth century A.D. 

2. Agnimitra was, in effect, the first king of Qunga dynasty and his 
reign being short-lived, and nothing of importance having occurred after the 
death of Pushyamitra, his father, Vidi?a did not attain the position of an 
Imperial city in his time. 

3. The only king of Qunga dynasty who had a long reign and in whose 
reign, there is a historical record of a foreign embassy having been main¬ 
tained, is Bhagwat or Bhagabhadra. There are historical data that three or 
four countries owed allegiance to the Qungas about the time of his reign. 

4. Kalidas lived and flourished at a time when Vidi$a was an Imperial 
city and so he must be placed during the reign of Bhagwat, particularly, 
its latter part. 

5. The description of social life at Vidiga and Ujjain is consistent with 
what it must have been during the reign of the last over-libidinous king 
Devbhuti. 

6. The choice of incidents in the life of Agnimitra as portrayed in 
Malavikagnimitra is only consistent with Kalidas being a protege of the kings 
of Qunga dynasty. 

7. The abrupt ending of Raghuvamsha with the narration of the life of 
Agnivarna, which was similar to that of Devabhuti, is a strong indication 
that Kalidas was a contemporary of the <?unga kings. 

g. Vidica ceased to be a capital and an Imperial city after the death of 
Devabhuti and it never regained its position before the downfall of Gupta 
empire. 

9. Kalidas could not possibly have referred to Vidi$a as an Imperial city 
if he had lived in the Gupta times. It is natural to expect Kalidas for that 
matter any writer, to describe contemporary events or geographical, historical 
or political situation existing in his time, in a poem like the Meghaduta . It is 
unquestionable that he described status of Vidi 9 a as it existed in his time. 
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10. Kalidas refers to an Amanl month in Meghaduta and not to a 
Pumimant month. If *he had lived in the times of the Guptas who had an 
era of their own, the month would have been Purnimant according to their 
arrangement. The Gupta era follows the traditions of the North Indian 
arrangement in this respect and as this arrangement could not be inconsistent 
with that of the era of 57 B.C., Kalidas must be placed before 57 B.C. 
The composition of Meghaduta did take place before 57 B.C. 

11. Tradition associates Kalidas with King Vikramaditya of Ujjain. 
The era of 57 B.C. is believed to be founded by Vikramaditya who is further 
described as Shakari. No Gupta emperor was a king of Ujjain as such. His 
overlordship is inconsistent with the theory of the holding of a permanent 
court at Ujjain. Pataliputra and Ayodhya were the Imperial cities in the 
times of the Guptas. 

12. This tradition is reinforced by the naming of the era of 57 B.C. 
as Vikram Samvat in the ninth century A.D. If the existence of Vikram¬ 
aditya was accepted as a historical fact, in ninth century A.D., there is no 
reason why we, eleven centuries thereafter, should hesitate to accept it. 

13. Apart from the Gupta emperors who had assumed the rflle of 
Vikramaditya there was one Vikramaditya who was a king of Ujjain and 
who is famous as Hurnri. But he lived in the sixth century A.D. He had 
defeated Mihiragula in 528 A.D. and if Kalidas was his contemporary, he 
could not have been a contemporary of Chandragupta II who was dead 
113 years before 528 A.D. 

14. No connection with the Gupta dynasty has been discovered in any 
of the accredited works of Kalidas, on the contrary, a reference to the 
wretched social life at Vidiga and Ujjain will be inconsistent with the glori¬ 
ous rule of Chandragupta II or Kumargupta I. 

15. Kalidas cannot be a contemporary of Vikramaditya Hurnri, for, 
among other things, he could not have omitted a reference to the great Sun 
temple at Dashapur (Mandasor) which had been completed in 437-38 A.D. 

P'S .—After the above was in print, I happened to read the volume 
styled as “ The Monuments of Sanchi" edited by Sir John Marshall and 
Alfred Faucher and recently published under the patronage of His Highness 
the Nawab of Bhopal. I find the following passages on pages 5 and 7 of the 
first volume, which considerably support my theory : 

“ Unfortunately during the long rule of Andhras, the history of Malwa 
is enveloped in obscurity and it is not until the reign of famous Goutami- 
putra Shri Shatakami, in the second century, A.D., that even the scanty 
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light afforded by inscriptions and coins again begins to break. We hear, 
however, of two interruptions in their rule : the first between 61 B.C., and 
57 B.C., when according to the Jain Kalakacharya Kathanaka Ujjaini was 
in the hands of Shakas for four years ; the second towards the end of first 
century A.D., when both Western and Eastern Malwa passed for a few 
decades into the possession of the Kshaharatas to be reconquered about 
125 A.D. by Gautamiputra Shri Shatakarni and finally lost about 150 A.D. 
to the great Satrap Rudradaman. From that time onward, the two pro¬ 
vinces seem to have remained in the hands of the Western Kshatrapas until 
the close of the fourth century, when along with Gujerath and the peninsula 
of Surashtra, they were annexed to Gupta Empire. This annexation was 
accomplished by Chandra Gupta, the second, an echo of whose conquest 
occurs in an inscription carved on the balustrade of the great stupa dated 
in the year 93 of the Gupta era (A.D. 412-13) ”—(page 5). 

“From the 13th century onward Sanchi appears to have been left 
deserted and desolate. The City of Vidisha had fallen to ruins during the 
Gupta period and had been superseded by Bhilsa (Bhailasavamin)”—(page 7). 



“ QUTB UL HIND " 

HAZRAT KHWAJAH MU'INUDDIN CHISHTI, 
PERSIA’S FAMOUS SUFI SAINT, AT AJMER 

By Shams ul ‘Ulama M. A. £hani, M.A., M.Litt. (Cantab.) 

His Arrival in India in 561 A.H. 

“ Qutb ul Hind ”, Shaikh ul Auliya, Hazrat Khwajah Mu'inuddin 
ChishtI SanjarI Isfahan? arrived in India from Persia in 561 A.H. He 
stayed permanently at Ajmer, the seat of government of Rai Pithora, and 
here founded a school for the teaching of Sufism which spread its influence 
not only on the soil of Rajputana, but also on the minds of the people far 
beyond its boundaries, irrespective of caste and creed. Many spiritual men 
and Sufis had come to India before, and it is possible that during the time of 
the Khulafa i Rashidin even the associates of the Holy Prophet might have 
visited the country, but their names and deeds are not preserved in history. 
As far as we know, the Khwajah was the first Sufi saint who came and lit 
the candle of Sufism in upper Hindustan by laying the foundation of a regular 
school for the teaching of the Sufi cult. 1 The ancestors of the Khwajah lived 


1 It is to be noted that Abu! Hasan bin ‘Usman bin ‘All al-Hujvferi, a learned theologian 
and Sufi, the famous author of the Kashf ul Mahjub, who was a resident of Ghazni, had come 
down to Lahore in 433 A.H. Here, he spent the rest of his life in teaching the Holy Qur'dn and 
the Traditions of the Holy Prophet. He died in 455 A.H., and was buried at Lahore. He had, 
doubtless, created a taste for Sufism and a desire for the purification of self among the peoples 
of the Punjab, but his teaching was not so universal and organised as that of the Khwijah. It 
could not, therefore, claim to have laid the foundation of any permanent spiritual structure in 
India, and consequently no traces of his school and his teachings are to be found anywhere to-day. 
On the other hand, the Khwajah is a living force, and his disciples are to be met with in every town 
of upper Hindustan, carrying his message to every seeker of divine light. Abul Hasan's Kashf ul 
Mahjub, which he wrote at Lahore, is a collection of answers to particular questions put from time 
to time by a fellow Sufi and friend Abu Sa'id al Hujviri. The nature and trend of the aforesaid 
questions were " Who is a Sufi" ? " Who is a learned man” ? " What is the good of their exist¬ 
ence in the world” ? Abul Hasan, in answer to all these questions, explained the term Sufi in its 
broadest sense, and defined learning and the learned as interpreted in the Holy Qur'an : 
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in Sist&n, but he was bom at Isfahan* in 537 A.H.,* and was brought up 
in Khurasan, where he received his primary education and became a regular 
disciple of Shaikh ‘Usman Hiruni of Chisht. 4 He served his master for 
eight years, 4 and during this time gained a considerable insight into Sufism 
and was appointed his Khalifah (Deputy) in his very life-time. 6 The saint 
died in 554 A.H., when the Khwfijah was seventeen years old. The 
Khwaja’s father, Ghiyasuddin, had his ancestral property at Sistan, but had 
left the place two years after the birth of the child owing to the periodical 
attacks on Sistan by the barbarous and troublesome Tartars known as the 
Ghaz. He went to Khurasan, and took up his residence in the suburbs of 
Nishapur, where his death occurred in 551 A.H. The Khwajah was then 
only fourteen years old. He had two other brothers on whom the inheritance 
devolved. The share he received consisted of a small garden and a stone- 
mill. In 549 A.H., when he was hardly twelve, he had seen with his own 
eyes the devastations of the Ghaz Tartars, the massacre and plunder of 
Nishapur, the burning of its libraries, the slaughter of hundreds of scholars 
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(Khazinat ul Asfiya, p. 241.) 
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4 Chisht is a small village in Khurasan to which Khwajah Abu Ish&q, a teacher of Shaikh 
4 Usman Haruni, had migrated from Syria. Here, he used to impart instructions to his disciples 
whe became subsequently known as Chishtis. The Khwajah also for this reason was called 
Chishti. 
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of repute, 7 the defeat and arrest of Sultan Sanjar and the insults and humilia¬ 
tion to which the dignitaries were subjected. Consequently, his heart had 
become cold towards worldly splendour and wealth. After his father’s 
death, he remained for about four years in the village of Nishapur where his 
ancestral garden, which was the only means of subsistence, was situated. 
At the close of the fourth year, a majzub saint, Ibrahim Qalandar, who resided 
in that vicinity, chanced to pass that way. When he approached, the Khw&jah 
accorded him a hearty welcome, spread out a carpet for him, knelt and kissed 
his hands and presented him with a bunch of grapes fresh from the garden. 
Pleased with this demeanour and hospitality of his young host, the saint 

took out a piece of 0m/ y^ (oil-cake) from his wallet, bit it with his teeth and, 

then put it into the mouth of the Khwajah. As soon as he ate this, he felt 
a radical change in his condition, and his heart became completely averse to 
material concerns. 8 Soon after the saint’s departure, the Khwajah sold his 
garden and the mill with all other appurtenances, divided the proceeds among 
the poor and left the place with some of his faithful followers in search of 
Divine light. He arrived first in Bukhara, which was a noted centre for 
religious and ethical teachings in Central Asia. Here, he learnt the Qur'an 
by heart, and read its commentary with the learned divines of the town. He 
then travelled through Samarqand and other cities of Turkistan, and sub¬ 
sequently returned to his native place, Isfahan, where he met with Khwajah 
Qutbuddin Bakhtyar Kaki, a young ardent Sufi, who became his disciple and 
accompanied him to India. 


7 A few notable persons who were put to death were : 

(0 Muhammad bin Yahya Faqlh, a learned theologian of the Shaft‘I school of thought, 
who is said to have had no equal in his day in the entire Muslim world. 

(//) ‘Arif ‘Abdurrahman bin Abdussamad Akaf, whose piety and learning were a by¬ 
word in Khur&s&n, which had attracted thousands of alumni to Nishapur. Even 
Sultan Sanjar used to attend in person on the *2rif to profit by his company and 
to gain his blessings. 

(Hi) The Nephew of Imam Qushairi, Ahmad bin Husain al-Katib, the philosopher. 

(/p) Imam ‘All Sabbagh, the well-known writer and logician of the age. 

(v) Qazi Sa*id ’UndulusI, the historian and Adib. 
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The Occurrence of a Strange Event: 

Conversion of Ziya'uddln Hakim, the Famous Logician 
and Disbeliever of the Sufi Cult 

From Isfahan he repaired with his followers to Balkh, where a strange 
event, which was attributed to his supernatural powers, occurred. It was the 
conversion to faith of the famous logician Ziya’uddin Hakim, who had been a 
strong opponent of the Sufis and derided their cult in his public lectures. Some 
details of this incident are as follows. In 555 A.H., when the Khw&jah reach¬ 
ed Balkh, he stayed in a village, and one evening shot a kulang (wild crane) 
with his arrow to break his fast. He always carried with him a salt-bottle, 
a flint-stone and a bow with arrows to serve him in the hour of need. He 
would shoot some halal bird or quadruped in the jungle when nothing could 
be had for his own and his followers’ breakfast. This, from the purely religi¬ 
ous point of view, was to be the best earned food. It so happened that one 
day Ziya’uddin, who with his pupils had gone out for a stroll, passed that 
way, and seeing a stranger offering his evening prayers with devotional zeal 
and reciting the Holy Qur'an in a sweet beautiful voice,, stopped to hear him. 
When the prayer was finished, Ziya’uddin embraced the Khw&jah and entered 
into conversation with him. In the meantime, one of the attendants of the 
Khw&jah put before him the roast kulang with the salt-bottle. The Khw&jah 
offered a portion to his guest who thankfully accepted and ate it with him. 
No sooner did he do it, he fell into a swoon, and when he regained his con¬ 
sciousness he found himself to be a totally different man, and his former dis¬ 
belief in Sufism was completely shattered and turned into a firm belief,* with 
the result that he and all his followers accepted the Khwajah as their spir¬ 
itual guide and became afterwards devout adherents of his cult. 10 This incident 
created a sensation in Balkh, and multitudes thronged to have his 
darshan. From there he set out to India via Ghazni, and reached Lahore 
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in 556 A.H. This Indian capital city in worldly splendour and religious 
and cultural advancement was ahead of its rival, Ghazni. But here too he 
did not tarry long. After a forty days’ vigil at’ the tomb of his predecessor, 
Abul Hasan ‘Ali bin ‘Usmfin al Hujveri, he left for Multan, and asked his 
comrade-in-chief, Khwajah Qutbuddin, to go to Delhi and start his teach¬ 
ings there. Before his departure to Multan, the Khwajah composed a fine 
qasidah in honour of the saint at whose tomb he had completed the vigil. 
The first verse runs as follows : 11 * 

The same year he reached Multan where he seriously applied himself for 
full five years to the study of Sanskrit and the Prakrit of the land, 12 to enable 
him to come in personal contact with the masses, and preach successfully 
to them the cult of Sufism. This appears to be his avowed mission from the 
very beginning of his career when, in 594 A.H., he had seen Nishapur sacked 
at the hands of the Ghaz Tartars, and the magnates and the elite of the town 
massacred in cold blood and fallen to dust. Having secured his objective, 
he left for Delhi where he stayed for some time with his Khalifah whom he 
gave fresh instructions on the divine mission entrusted to their care. Finally, 
he departed for Ajmer of which, it is asserted, he had been apprised in his 
dreams. There were neither Muslim institutions here as in Lahore and 
Delhi, nor had Muslim preachers, prior to him, trodden the ground and 
left their foot-prints, showing the way to others. His difficulties were enorm¬ 
ous, but his determination surmounted all. There were large and powerful 
Hindu States all round, which had formed a bulwark against the propagation 
of any such mission in the interior of Rajputana. He reached Ajmer when 
only four and twenty. A tall handsome figure with a faqlr's mode of living, 
imbued with a high sense of devotion, a true example of self-denial and service 
to mankind, with no personal ambition for power or fame, fasting in the 
day and keeping vigil at night, and plainly dressed in coarse hand-woven 
cloth, he could not but impress even the most wary. He came during the 
reign of Rai Pithora, and entered the city when the latter was himself present 
there. 11 It was the time of the decline of the Ghazvavid empire and the rise 


11 Ibid. 

12 Cf. 
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to power of the Ghdri kings. Sultan Shihabuddin led his first attack on 
Rajputana in 587 A.H., when the Khwajah was there for over a quarter of 
a century, and had been successfully preaching his mission since then among 
the masses. Rai Pithdra and his brother Khande Rao, the mandatory Raja 
of Delhi, gave the Sultan a united front, and their combined armies inflicted 
a heavy defeat on the latter who was wounded on the battle-field and fled for 
his life. He was again preparing for a second attack to wipe off the disgrace 
of his defeat. Meanwhile, the Khwajah was busy with his work, gaining more 
popularity every day among the State subjects, because of his benevolent 
nature and saintly living. The public at large and the Hindu nobility, who 
came to visit him at AjmCr, felt attracted towards him and the stamp of his 
virtuous life was impressed on their hearts. Many a stranger and traveller, 
who came from far off places in search of light or livelihood, applied to him 
for shelter and help which he always ungrudgingly extended. His influence 
over the gentry and nobility had grown considerably, and a word of recom¬ 
mendation from him in respect of any one carried weight with them, so that 
the needy seldom returned from his door gloomy and disappointed. It is 
for this reason that he was popularly called Gharib Nawaz (the entertainer 
of strangers). His motto of life, as he himself stated, was : 



“A darwish is he who does not deprive and disappoint any one 
who comcth to him for his need.” 

Rai Pithora seemed at first to have no grudge against the Khwajah, because 
of his innocent and non-political mission, but subsequently smelt the danger, 
and did not like his growing religious influence which was drawing many of 
the State subjects to his fold. The worst was that the Sepoys of the Raja’s 
army too were embracing Islam and becoming his disciples. At this time, 
the Muhammadan kings of the line of Ghdr were leading their attacks 
against Delhi and Ajmer, which endangered the very existence of the 
Hindu power and suzerainty in those parts. Another factor which enraged 
Pithora was that one of his own servants was reported to have embraced 
Islam and become a devout adherent of the Khwajah. This state of 
affairs could not be tolerated by the royal house, as it was feared that 
others would follow suit. The servant consequently lost all favour, and 
was eventually dismissed from service on some pretext. Thereupon, the 
latter solicited help from the Khwajah, who sent a special messenger to 
Pithora interceding for the servant and recommending his reinstatement. 


ls Malfuzat, p. 35, 
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But Rai Pithdra not only contemptuously rejected the Khw&jah’s request, 
but made adverse remarks, whereupon the latter prophesied Pithora’s 
fall from power and his arrest at the hands of the Muslim King. 14 
Shortly after this incident, Shihabuddin Ghori led his second attack 
in 588 A.H. The strength of his army, including his cavalry and infantry, 
was estimated to be at one lac against which Rai Pithora’s forces were three 
times as great. The Rajah of Delhi and other ruling chiefs of surrounding 
territories had brought together on the battle-field a huge garrison with 
seven hundred veteran fighting elephants to create panic in the rank and file 
of the enemy at the very outset. Both the armies met at Tirori and tried 
their strength heroically. At last, after a day's fierce battle the united armies 
of the Raja’s suffered defeat and Khands Rao, the Commander-in-Chief, 
was killed on the battle-field. Rai Pithora, who at first managed to escape 
under cover of darkness, fell a captive in the hands of some Pathans, and was 
brought back and put to death. In this way the prophecy of the Khwtijah came 
to be literally true. 

After this victory, the Sultan entrusted the kingdom of AjmSr to Pithdra’s 
son, and himself repaired to Ghazni, having appointed Qutbuddin, one of 
his trusted and able slaves, as the Viceroy of his Indian possessions. Qutbuddin 
nominated a pious and learned Sufi, Sayyid Hasan Mashhadi, popularly 
known as khing-sawdr (horse-rider), as his 'Amil (Agent) of Ajmer. He was 
a great admirer of the Khwajah, and, according to some writers, had already 
become his disciple. This afforded a very favourable opportunity for the 
Khwajah’s mission to succeed and spread in the whole of Rajputana and 
Central India. Hundreds of people from the interior of the country visited 
Ajmer every day and freely embraced Islam and became his converts. His 
death occurred at the advanced age of 97, on the 6th Rajab, 633 A.H., on 
which date his ‘ Urs (death anniversary) is held every year at Ajmer. Later 
in life, he married the daughter of Sayyid Wajihuddin, uncle of Sayyid Hasan 
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Mashhadi, following in the footsteps of the Holy Prophet, and had issue 
whose descendants are still the custodians of his tomb. 

The great belief of the Indian people in his saintly life and devotion in 
the service of God and mankind contributed to his immense popularity 
and endeared him to every heart. His motto of life “ to deprive and dis¬ 
appoint none who cometh to him for his need ” was inviolate in his life-time 
and even after his death. Millions have since been visiting his tomb every 
year to have their wishes fulfilled, and what is more important is that they 
return home successful. The childless get children, the poor money, and 
the sick health. Akbar the Great went on foot from Agra to Ajmer to pay 
his homage to the Khwajah in fulfilment of his vow to God on the birth of 
Jahangir in 977 A.H. 16 

He was a Persian by birth, and had come away to India in his early 
youth when only eighteen. His latent poetic powers were developed and 
displayed in the new surroundings after his arrival in India. He did not 
attempt panegyric or epic poetry in the expectation of rewards like the poets 
of the Ghaznavid regime. Of the various kinds *of poetry, he wrote ghazal 
and qasidah , every couplet of which is full of divine love. It is also noticeable 
that the tone of his verses is quite different from the general trend of Persian 
and Indian composition of his time. He left poetical works consisting of 
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over seven thousand bait, 1 * but unfortunately only a small portion of it has 
survived which is a mirror of the development of Sufistic poetry in India. 
Dr. R. A. Nicholson, the famous English scholar, who was a great admirer of 
Persian mystic thought, was deeply interested in the Khwajah’s poetry. He 
had the keenest desire to work, at the earliest opportunity, on this saintly 
poet and to edit and translate his ghazals into English, but for some reasons 
it could not be accomplished. In this brief review, it is not, therefore, out 
of place to give some specimens of the Khwajah’s ghazals with their full 
English translation for the entertainment of our readers. They throw ample 
light on the standard attained by him in the art of poetical composition, and 
also give us an insight into the poetical atmosphere which obtained in India, 
and which influenced and shaped his Sufistic poetry : 
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In Praise of God, the High 

The beauty of the name of God has robbed me of my heart and soul, 
The pure water of His name quenched the thirsty lips ; 

If thou desirest His Union, be an associate of His name, 

Realise the Union with God in the recitation of His name ; 

When there is no difference in the Name and the Named, see 
In the glorification of His name the perfection of the same ; 
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Believe that thou art sitting in the company of God day and night. 
When thy companion is the reminiscence of His name ; 

It is befitting for thee to fly in the atmosphere of the celestial world, 
If only thou fliest with the wings of His name ; 

When I hear His name, if there be a hundred lives in me, 

I swear by the glory of His name that I would sacrifice them all ; 

When does Mu'in grudge the repetition of His name ? 

Since the grudge against the name of God is a grudge against God Him' 
self. 
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In Praise of God 

O heart, come to the circle of libertines in the assembly of /ove, 

So that they may give thee a draught from the wine of Eternity ; 

If thou seekest eternal existence, seek first non-existence, 

Because thou canst not get the way to eternal existence unless thou hast 
renounced thy own existence ; 

Thou art the King’s hawk, and thou hast flown from the King’s wrist, 
Do not intend to fly in any other direction without the King’s assent, 
come back to the King ; 

As soon as thou hast passed the darkness of humanity, thou wilt reach, 
From the depth of this lowness, to the height of nearness to God ; 
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The bur&q of love has trodden a hundred paces towards thee. 

Thou too shouldst give up hesitation and go a step forward ; 

How long dost thou wander from door to door in search of the Beloved ? 
See within, because thyself is a mirror of all His names ; 

Lift the curtain of thy existence from thy midst, 

Then behold whose beauty becomes manifest ; 

Take the polish of love and remove the rust of thy body. 

See in the mirror of thy soul the beauty of thy loved One ; 

Strive that the dust be removed from thy eye. 

So that thou mayest see the blaze of Divine Light ; 

If thou desirest to have the effulgence of Eternal Light, 

Mu‘in, lift the veil of mortality from thy beautiful figure. 
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In Praise of God 

Throw off the veil of conceit from before thy Self, 

See the beauty of Reality in the clothing of form ; 

Break the glass of prestige with the stone of reproach, 

Outrage the honour of outward piety in the lane of love ; 

Since the garden of Paradise is a mere bunch from my bam, 

I shall not buy the sown-field of the whole world even for half a grain 
of barley ; 

I swear by Him that I shall not open my eye unto the two worlds. 

Until I first see His beauty ; 
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From every leaf of the tree of my existence I hear 
The secrets of love which that tree told Moses ; 

If I got burnt in the fire of Thy love, it is no wonder. 

For even the Mountain could not bear a single ray of Thy splendour ; 
Mu'in the beauty of the Beloved cannot be seen by the eye of wisdom, 
See the beauty of Laila with the eye of Majnun. 
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In Praise of God 

He who is the lover and himself the beloved, 'Tis all He, 

A companion in solitude and a cup-bearer in the assembly, ’Tis all He 
If thou seest with the eye of discernment, thou wilt find 
That the looker into the heart and the one looked to by the body and 
the soul, 'Tis all He ; 

When in the mirror of the heart the reflection of His face appeared, 

I so felt that in my body and soul ’Tis all He ; 

If thou tearest the garment of thy existence, 

Thou wilt observe that under this clothing ’Tis all He ; 

Not Mansur alone became intoxicated with the wine of love, 

The scaffold also told the rope the same tale : Tis all He ; 
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The secrets of love the heart freely discloses and is not afraid. 

Since it has perceived that in what is hidden and what is apparent, 'Tis 
all He ; 

Do not say that multiplicity is opposed to thy {idea of) Unity, 

Look into the reality of things, Tis all He ; 

It is wrong if the impression of we and I is created, 

March past this impression, because we and /, ’Tis all He ; 

Like the flutist who puts his lip to the mouth of the flute, 

He has put His lip to the mouth of the lovers, 'Tis all He ; 

What is the place of the wine in the cup, and who is the cup-bearer ? 
Be silent Mu‘in, and restrain thy breath ; ’Tis all He. 
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In Praise of God 


Methinks the breeze comes from the lane of the Beloved, 

That the Universe is filled with the fragrance of the Beloved ; 

How jealous am I of my power of recollection every night! 

Why does it place its face on the face of the Beloved ? 

When the lover has withdrawn his feet from the lane of the Beloved, 

An attractive snare is laid from the curly locks of the Beloved ; 

How could my senses remain faithful to me when I am intoxicated ? 
Since the cup of ecstacy comes from the Beloved ; 

Whatever comes to thee from Invisibility, do not look into its good or bad, 
It is enough for thee that it comes from the Beloved ; 

Come to the preachings of Mu'in and hear the secrets of love, 
Because from his speech comes the breath of the Beloved. 
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His Poetry Reviewed: Comparison with Hdfiz 

He was the greatest lyric poet of his age. His style is exuberant and 
precise at once. His poems are a store-house of transcendental thoughts 
beautifully arranged and forcefully expressed. There is always a tinge of 
pious serenity and joy in his verses 'which are teeming with Divine Love. 

Of all the Persian poets of the Sufi class who wrote ghazal like Sa'di, 
Khusrau, Hasan, Hafiz, Jami and others, his poetry closely resembles that of 
Hafiz. But his wine, tavern, cup-bearer and the object of adoration are at 
the first sight celestial, unlike the latter’s wine, rose, nightingale and the 
tresses of damsels which expose the poet to public criticism as being the 
greatest free-thinker and libertine of the day. None of these words, however, 
in the Khwajah’s poetry have got their material significance, but are pregnant 
with great spiritual truth and are symbolic of Divinity and Divine Love . 17 
The young lovers invariably find a solace in Hafiz’s poetry, because they 
read their own thoughts in his utterances. This is why Hafiz is more 
appealing and popular. 

Much controversy exists on the point whether Hafiz’s love is material 
or spiritual, and whether his roses are those of a flower-garden or they are 
only a symbolic representation of Divine Beauty. The answer is that it is 
both. If we see and read Hafiz with the eye and brain of a worldly lover, 
we find it full of ju* , but if we look at it with the perspective of a Sufi, there 

is much in it. This is the real characteristic of Hafiz. To those who 

hold that his love of God is expressed in the terms of material love, his poetry 
provides real food, perhaps more than does any other author after Rumi’ 
Sometimes, his language does not keep pace with his thoughts, and he be¬ 
comes vague and hidden in the clouds of mystery. He paints without distinc¬ 
tion, every Divine and earthly thought in the light of human and worldly 
concept. Throughout his poetry he gives us a hint that he had such a great 
love for wine in his life-time that he even desired the regular topers to attend 
his grave after his death. He, thus, works on our minds in such a way that 
by his love for wine we generally understand the wine manufactured and sold 
in the market. Again, his longings for the Persian girl, Shflkh-i’Nab&t, whom 
he remembers with the affection of a lover, are too well known. His early 
life was a free unrestricted life. He professed Sufism in his later age, but, 

17 Cf. bis own statement : 
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though he became a Sufi, one could conclude from his odes that he has 
given expression to earthly love and pleasures. When MubArizuddin 
Muhammad bin Muzaffar, who was a harsh and stern monarch, forbade the 
drinking of wine publicly in the street of Shiraz and ordered all the tavernss 
to be closed, Hafiz gave vent to his chagrin in many an ode 1 ®; but when ShAhi 
Shuja raised all those restrictions which were imposed by his late father on 
drinking and profligate life, Hafiz became very happy and expressed his 
gratification and joy in his poems, 1 * 

The KhwAjah’s poetry and personality, however, are above such suspicion 
and have no mystery about them whatever. He was a Sufi out and out, 
and his early life and occupation are blameless. His allegory is clear and is 
nothing but a straight talk. He does not sing of the worldly love which is 
full of anguish, torment and passion, but consecrates his mind to the Holy 
love which is sublime and unalloyed, and discloses the real secret of life and 
the utility of our existence. He takes his readers along with him solely to 
spiritual ecstacy, and gives them a peep into the etherial world. The more 
impressive trait of his poetry is a sturdy spirit of independence which is lack¬ 
ing in others, including Hafiz. He never cringed before any Prince for reward. 
In the whole range of his poetical composition, there is not to be found a 
single ghazal or qasidah in praise of any magnate, nor even the Sultan himself. 
He was the master of a most dignified and magnificent style, although love 


ls Cf. his lament and denunciation in the following ghazal: 
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and wine, the common symbol of Persian poetry, are equally the dominating 
feature of his composition. In a word, the Khw&jah’s wine is truly depicted 
in the following verse of his: 

** * «* ^ «* • ' 

The wine of Hafiz is, however, uncertain ; and though his poetry 
in manner and expression is exquisitely charming and sweet, it lacks the 
stamp and the fire of the Khwajah. 



REALITY OF TIME 

By Dr. D. G. Londhe, M.A., Ph.D. (Leipzig) 

Philosophically speaking, the most vital question about Time is the one 
that raises the issue of the reality of Time. From the point of view of 
science, this question is rather irrelevant. Science concerns itself only with 
description and systematisation of the temporal characteristics of objects 
as given in sense-experience ; hence for science the most important issue as 
regards Time is the one that attempts to define moments or ideal instants on 
the one hand, and the one universal time-system, on the other. In the doc¬ 
trine of modern physical science, however, it is more correct to say that 
there are different time-systems proper to different bodies. But from the 
point of view of philosophy the most relevant question is ‘Is Time real ? \ 
as it is concerned with the task of co-ordinating and harmonising the pre¬ 
suppositions and results of the different branches of knowledge and above all 
with arriving at the ultimate and the foundational fact in experience as a 
whole. 

Before answering the question * Is Time real ? ’ either in the affirmative 
or in the negative, we must state precisely what is meant by the term ‘ real 
The term ‘ real ’ may mean, firstly, as it does, when viewed very superficially, 

‘ existing ’ in the external world just like chairs and tables, but this meaning 
is out of question in the case of time and may be summarily rejected. 
Secondly, it may mean 4 being ’ as an aspect of things, that is to say , 4 existing ’ 
in a secondary sense as qualities or attributes of real things. It is a plausible 
meaning but it is exposed from the outset to the criticism that the distinction 
between the primary and secondary kinds of existence is presupposed here, 
and that this implies the distinction between reality and unreality understood 
as what is ultimate or otherwise. This already brings us to the third meaning 
of being ‘ real ’ namely that which is ultimate, unconditioned, self-existent. 
That Time is not ultimate seems to be an instinctive belief, and apparently 
does not stand in need of any rational demonstration. There is some in¬ 
explicable feeling in us which does not allow us to take Time as the bed-rock 
of experience. Russell probably refers to this instinctive belief when he 
writes: “ Nevertheless, there is some sense—easier to feel than to state— 
in which time is an unimportant and superficial characteristic of reality. 
Past and present must be acknowledged to be as real as the present, and a 
certain emancipation from slavery to tinte is essential to philosophic thought. 
The importance of time is rather practical than theoretical, rather in relation 
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to our desires than in relation to truth ... Both in thought and in feeling, 
to realise the importance of time is the gate of Wisdom.” 1 But a mere state¬ 
ment of a fact of feeling is not an argument; if feeling were an argument, 
philosophy would be mellow mysticism. The grounds that justify the 
apparently intuitive belief are supplied by the following considerations; In 
the first place, as regards the external world, time cannot be taken as ulti¬ 
mate ; for if it were, it would be either successive or not—this regress would 
be necessitated by its essential characteristics as succession. Succession, to 
be genuine, implies some background against which it is known as being 
successive. Now it can be shown that it is not successive; for, ex hypothesi 
time is ultimate and there is nothing against which it is known as successive. 
Nor again can it be not successive, for time as we know it is essentially suc¬ 
cessive, and how there can be time which is not yet successive, is what passes 
our comprehension. In the second place, if we take time as unconditioned, 
we find that this also does not hold. For time is conditioned, at least so far 
its knowledge is concerned, by change. If there were no change, we would 
never have any conception of the passage of time. Hence change or be¬ 
coming is the essential condition of Time. Time in itself and unconditioned 
is nothing. This argument would also hold against the conception that time 
is ultimate in the sense of being self-existent. We thus see that there is a 
rational justification for the feeling that time is not ultimate and in this sense 
not real. 

There is possibly a fourth meaning of the term ‘ real ’ namely, self- 
consistent, free from contradiction. Here there is a distinct reference to a 
logical criterion of reality, such as self-consistency, that is absence of contra¬ 
diction. Whenever, therefore, an attempt has been made, in the history of 
philosophy to show that time is unreal, some contradiction has been pointed 
out in the characteristics of time as it is experienced. We have to take ac¬ 
count of the different arguments intended to prove the unreality of time by 
exposing the internal contradictions thereof. 

1. We shall take first Bradley’s argument. As regards constructed or 
abstract time he makes out that it is obviously made up of units, and units, 
strictly speaking, are without duration. But, then, time as made up of these 
units would itself be without duration, just as mere addition of zeros would 
not yield a significant number. And yet time as we know it, would be 
nothing if it is not duration. Time must have duration. If, however, it, as 
a whole, has a duration every part of it too must have a duration. But unit 
with a duration in it is no longer a .unit. Either way, then, constructed time 

1 Our Knowledge of the External World, pp. 166-67. 
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is inconceivable. But more important than this is the consideration that the 
essence of time is succession, one-after-another-ness, ‘ before-and-after-ness \ 
But in spite of this diversity and succession it must still be a unity somehow. 
To quote Bradley’s words, “ Time, in fact, is 4 before and after ’ in one; and 
without this diversity it is not Time ”, These differences cannot be retained 
in unity, as they will lead to internal discrepancies, nor can they be thrown 
out as in that case, the very essential character of time is forfeited. It may be 
suggested, to avoid these difficulties, that time is a relation of before and 
after. In this case ‘ before in relation to after * is the essence of time. 
Bradley urges as against this suggestion that in avoiding Scylla it has only 
struck against Charybdis. For here the trouble about the nature of relations, 
as also that of relation of the relations to the terms, stares us in the face. 

Leave aside constructed time and take time as immediately presented. 
Here the ‘ now ’ is found to be neither simple and indivisible, nor com¬ 
prehending diverse objects. The ‘ now ’ is not simple because the character 
of time is, as we have seen, 4 before and after in one *, and hence it is diverse. 
Nor can it be understood as comprehending diverse elements because, in that 
case, past, present and future will enter into the constitution of the present. 
But if the 4 no longer ’ and the ‘ not yet ’ reside in the bosom of the 4 now ’, 
it will hardly retain its character as the ‘ now ’ in its pristine purity. These 
different elements of the 4 now ’ are, moreover, involved in a process; the 
4 not yet ’ becomes the 4 now ’ and the ‘ now ’ lapes into the 4 no longer ’. 
All this is going on in the bosom of the 4 now ’. But the process already 
implies the relation of the earlier and the later, thus landing us again in the 
insoluble puzzle of the relations. And, on the other hand, if no process is 
admitted in the ‘ now ’ and it is regarded as a 4 solid block ’, it fails to yield 
succession which is the essential character of time. 

2. Such in outline are the inconsistencies and contradictions which 
Bradley finds fatal to the reality of time. We agree with Bradley so far as his 
treatment of the time of the immediate presentation is concerned. The 4 now ’ 
Strictly speaking should have no temporal thickness, but the experienced now 
embraces a twofold transition—that of the future moment to the present 
moment and of the present to the past. And this certainly goes against the 
simple unanalysable character which logically it should possess. But the 
argument which Bradley levels against the constructed time seems to us to 
be unsound. For he has somehow resolved the issue into the puzzle of the 
nature of the relations. It is still an open question whether the nature of 
relations is a puzzle or not. We think that it is not. But here we cannot 
enter into a discussion on the nature of relations. Let it suffice to say that 
relation is not a puzzle as Bradley supposes. Again, Bradley's criticism of 
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the constructed time seems quite superficial and untenable. His first alter¬ 
native ‘ if time be taken as made up of units without duration, etc., is al¬ 
together gratuitous. Even in the case of the so-called constructed time, it 
is not made up by the addition of definite quanta or ‘epochs’ of duration given 
in experience. Objects immediately, apprehended possess a certain durational 
extension, a temporal thickness. This is expressed by James thus “ Our 
acquaintance with reality grows literally by buds or drops of experience ”. 
The unit, then, of constructed time is not one without duration and hence 
Bradley’s contention that time as a whole will be without duration as it is 
made up of units without duration, does not stand a close and careful 
scrutiny. His other alternative, namely, if time as a whole has a duration, 
then, each unit must have some duration but as a matter of fact according to 
its strict definition, it cannot have any duration, rests on the same mistaken 
notion of a unit. Probably he is confusing mathematical instant which is 
an ideal entity with no temporal thickness with the unit of time as given in 
direct awareness of objects, with definite amount of duration. We must 
carefully distinguish between these two entities. Mathematical instant is 
after all a construction in the same sense in which the one universal, all- 
engrossing time is a construction, inasmuch as both are not immediate data 
of experience, but are arrived at by a process of abstraction from the immediate 
data, with this difference, however, between them that the universal time is 
a process of construction which has a direction towards the infinite, while an 
instant is the result of a process of construction which has a direction towards 
the infinitesimal. The starting point in both the constructions is the same, 
namely, definite quantum of duration given in experience, the difference is 
only in the direction. 

We think, therefore, that Bradley’s argument is invalid so far as the 
constructed time is concerned but valid so far as the experienced time with 
its internal contradiction is concerned. 

And now we have a harder nut to crack. We have to consider 
McTaggart’s argument for the unreality of time. McTaggart begins by 
pointing out that there are two kinds of distinctions involved in what we re¬ 
gard as time-experience: the distinctions of past, present and future form one 
kind, while the distinctions of earlier and later form the second kind. He 
calls the distinctions of the first kind the distinctions in the A series and those 
of the other kind distinctions in the B series. He further adds that the dis¬ 
tinctions in the A series are more fundamental to time-experience than the 
distinctions in the B series. Hence he thinks that if he aims at showing that 
time is unreal all that he has to do is to expose the inconsistencies and contra¬ 
dictions lurking in the characteristics of past, present and future which form 
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the A series. Stated more simply, any proof of the unreality of time, 
according to him, must concern itself with showing that the A series is 
involved in a hopeless tangle of difficulties. For the sake of convenience 
we shall deal with this argument in two parts: 

(1) The characteristics past, present and future are not qualities but 
relations and hence they give rise to relational properties. These properties 
change. If, then, anything is to be called past, present and future it must 
be related to something else. This something, again, must be conceived as 
unchanging and existing outside the time-series. For the relations in the time 
series do not change; if two events are separated by a certain period, whether 
by an hour or a century, they for ever remain so separated. From the begin¬ 
ning of creation to its end nothing will alter the distance between these two 
events. But even if the temporal distances between the events do not change, 
the characteristics of events, namely, past, present and future do change. 
Now if these changes must have some determinate character they must neces¬ 
sarily be related to something that does not change. But the most important 
thing to be noted here is that though an unchanging something is in urgent 
demand, it is not to be found. If, however, such a term outside the series is not 
to be found, the A series becomes meaningless and even impossible. For A series 
is A series, when each of its terms has, to an entity X outside the series, one 
and only one of these indefinable relations presentness, pastness and futurity, 
which are such that terms which have the relation to X fall between the terms 
which have the relation of pastness to X on the one hand, and all the terms 
which have the relation of futurity to X on the other. But such a term is 
not to be found. This is damaging to the reality of time, as the A series is 
fundamental to time. In short, then, this part of the argument shows that 
past, present and future are changing relations of events. If anything 
is to be strictly called past, present or future, it must be related to something 
outside the time series, but unfortunately such an entity cannot be found. 
Hence A series and consequently time is unreal. 

(2) But a more important consideration against the reality of time, 
according to McTaggart, is the following: “ Past, present and future are in¬ 
compatible determinations. Every event must be one or the other but no 
event can be more than one. If I say that any event is past that implies that 
it is neither present nor future and so with the others. And this exclusiveness 
is essential to change and therefore to time. For the only change that we can 
get is from future to present and from present to past. The characteristics, 
therefore, are incompatible. But every event has them all. If M is past, 
it has been present and future 


* The Nature of Existence, Vol. II, p. 20, 
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3. Such is the irreconcilable contradiction which McTaggart finds in the 
temporal characteristics of past, present and future. And whatever is contra¬ 
dictory must be unreal. The A series, therefore, is not real and hence time 
also is not real. The concept of the nature of change on which the structure 
of McTaggart’s argument rests is peculiar and offers special difficulties. He 
thinks that change is nothing but the alterations in the relational properties 
of past, present and future. Only these characteristics of events change. 
All the other facts about Queen Anne, for example, all the facts about events 
are fixed and unalterable. In the case of the death of an English Sovereign 
that it has such and such causes, that it has such and such effects, etc., remain 
the same. The only things that change about it are, that once it was an 
event in the remote future, then it became an event in the nearer past and 
then it became an event in the remote past. Thus it is claimed that the 
temporal characteristics of an event alone change all other facts about it 
remain unaltered. 

4. The error in this view of change seems on a close and careful analysis 
of the situation to arise from a mistaken notion of an event. The event is 
here taken as a unique self-existent and self-complete entity. This is certainly 
an abstraction. An event itself is a change in a substratum, or to speak more 
correctly, in a situation. The event of the death of Queen Anne is itself a 
change, the last change in the series of the physico-chemical changes in the 
organism of an English Queen, and only a certain change in the socio-political 
organism of the English nation. So, then, an event itself is a change, a 
‘ creature in the process of the creative advance of nature ’, to use White¬ 
head’s phrase. If event is but a change McTaggart’s dictum that only the 
temporal characteristics of an event change, all to other facts about it remain 
unchanged, comes to mean that temporal characteristics of change, change, 
all other characteristics of change amounts to saying that temporal character¬ 
istics of change alone change while certain determinants of change do not 
change. At this stage it is easy to see that there is change as a primary fact 
apart from temporary characteristics. This is what McTaggart’s dictum 
properly analysed and logically followed brings us to. But if there is change 
as a fundamental fact independent of the temporary characteristics, it is not 
obviously true as he claims that only temporary characteristics change. 
There are changes elsewhere than in the temporal characteristics which after 
all may be only a convenient means of indicating those changes. Changes of 
temporal characteristics have only a secondary and derivative significance. 
It may be asked what is the precise sense in which there is still change even if 
no facts about an event change, change, precisely in itself and apart from other 
extraneous considerations, is only a passage from state to state. In this 
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sense at least change is a fundamental fact and as such does not depend for 
being upon extrane&us circumstances. This is the point which Gotshalk has 
specially emphasised against McTaggart’s contention. He makes out that 
there is change, even if no fact of an event changes. “ In the case of the 
event of the fountain pen full at t and slowly losing its ink and becoming empty 
at t', it can be easily seen that even if other facts about this event are incapable 
of change there are two root facts which make changes possible, viz., (1) that 
M is an event and (2) that M as an event is a passage of my pen P from an 
earlier state N to a later state O. And in this change is possible. Change— 
at least in one valid sense is a passage from state to state. Moreover, since 
this change would be a fact and the facts here would always be so ” (article 
on “McTaggart on Time” Mind, January 1930). Thus it is evident that there is 
change even if no fact about an event changes, and hence McTaggart’s pro¬ 
position that there is no change if no facts of an event change is quite 
untenable. 

Yet there remains one more consideration about the view of change we 
are considering. According to this view the only changes that take place 
are in the temporal characteristics of events, that is to say, an event which 
was once in the far-off future comes in the nearer future, that in the nearer 
future becomes an event in the nearer past which ultimately becomes an event 
in the remote past. In this picture of the marvellous sliding down of events, 
a point is illegitimately assumed to be stable, with reference to which, that is 
to say, past which this sliding takes place. An event of the remote future 
is said to be coming nearer, and then becoming present. But what is it to 
which it comes nearer and then becomes co-present with ? Is it not some 
state of the thinker’s mind which is assumed to be stable, for the purpose 
of the statement of the sliding movement? But this assumption is 
unwarranted. That state itself is involved in the sliding process and it is 
rather arbitrary to suppose, in an implicit way though not in an explicit 
way, that a point is stable and with reference to this stable point changes 
in the temporal characteristics of events derive a significant meaning. As 
a matter of fact this particular state of mind is itself a slippery measure 
pf change and a measure which itself stands in need of being measured by 
another measure and this regress is without end. 

To regard, then, that change exclusively consists of the variation in the 
temporal characteristics of events is a faulty interpretation of facts. The 
mistake here lies in taking what is only subsequent systematisation for what 
actually happens, in confusing an intellectual formula with a veritable occur¬ 
rence in rerum natura. In Gotashalk’s words “ the fact of change is a fact, 
as permanent as the existence of event”. But inasmuch as an event is what 
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it is by virtue of the fact of change, change must be regarded in the last 
analysis as the fundamental fact and variation in the temporal character¬ 
istics is only an expression of this fundamental fact. Our conclusion on this 
point is that change does not consist merely of the alteration of the temporal 
characteristics, as McTaggart believes, but it is a root fact in nature. 

We agree, however, with McTaggart when he maintains that the A series, 
that is, the distinctions of past, present and future is vital to time. It follows 
from this that if it can be shown that the A serial characteristics involve a 
contradiction, the reality of the A scries, is endangered and consequently 
the reality of time is also jeopardised. . 

5. We should now critically consider the first part of McTaggart’s 
arguments against the reality of time, namely, that part which aims at showing 
that the A series is impossible. He contends that the characteristics of past, 
present and future imply changing relations and that if we are to secure some 
determinateness these must be referred to an entity which is not in the time 
series; such an entity, however, cannot be found. We make bold to suggest 
that we need not despair in this matter. Such a timeless entity is to be 
found in the Self—the Self which is the unchanging substratum of the 
changing states and processes of the mind, the Self, in other words, which is 
the original unity manifested in the momentary mental states and not the 
self which is understood merely as the empirical principle of continuity hyposta- 
tised logically into a metaphysical entity. It is with reference to this which 
is not in the A series (and not even in the B series) that we get determinate 
character to the changing relations of past, present and future as belonging 
to events both internal and external. This timeless self is one way of escape 
from the impasse into which McTaggart apparently has landed us. 

6. Another way is suggested by Gotshalk. He claims that the A serial 
relations are not changing relations as McTaggart seems to suppose, and 
also in the sense in which they are changing relations, their changing can be, 
explained without supposing a timeless entity X. Now firstly, they are not 
changing relations, because with reference to some other event particularly 
chosen, they do not change. In the case of the example of the death of 
Queen Anne, the relation of the event of the death of Queen Anne to the 
event of the death of Queen Victoria does not change but remains constant. 
As regards the second point, the A serial relations of an event may be said 
to change, when we orient it to some other three events suitably chosen such 
that the first of these precedes the given event, the second is contemporary 
with it and the third succeeds it. Thus the change of relations of a given 
event may be explained with reference to a set of other events suitably chosen 
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and hence the help of a timeless entity need not be invoked as McTaggart 
thinks it necessary. In this way Gotshalk concludes that the reality of the 
A series is not contingent as it is alleged, to the existence of a timeless and 
impossible X. 3 

Our first comment on this consideration of Gotshalk is that it is not 
true to say as he contends that the A serial relations are not changing. Curi¬ 
ously enough the case he has chosen to establish this point falls rather in the 
category of the relations of earlier and later, that is, in the category of the 
relations in the B series. But in this sense McTaggart himself would admit 
that these relations are unchanging; that is to say the distances between events 
such as the death of Queen Anne and the death of Queen Victoria are, by 
McTaggart’s own admission, permanently fixed for all eternity. So the 
denial of the change of relations in the A series, as pressed against McTaggart 
and illustrated by unchanging relations in the B series is altogether misplaced 
and pointless. 

Our second comment is that the suggested orientation of the event in 
question to some other three events suitably chosen will not serve the purpose 
for which it is invented. For it is only superficially that they account for the 
change of relations. They in themselves are not permanently fixed, and 
require to be referred to some other events, and because the events to which 
they are referred have no determinate character, of their own, the orientation 
in question will scarcely be of any avail. It might be said that even if they 
are wanting in determinate character, they will serve in yielding what might 
be called a workable determinateness to the events and their temporal 
characteristics with which we originally started. But we must remember here 
that such pragmatic considerations are mere spurious satisfactions, so far as 
genuine metaphysical issues are concerned. Thus we see that the question 
of securing determinate character in the changing relations of past, present 
and future is not solved by the suggestion of Gotshalk, namely, the help of a 
timeless and impossible entity X need not be invoked and the purpose in hand 
will be served by three other temporal events suitably chosen. 

7. Now we come to the more important part of McTaggart’s argument: 
Past, Present and Future are incompatible determinations, yet every event 
has them all. They must be exclusive but they are not exclusive. This 
contradiction is fatal to the reality of the A series and hence to time. And 
there is no escape from this contradiction, according to McTaggart even if 
it is pointed out that the characteristics do not belong to the event simul¬ 
taneously, but only successively. Now Gotshalk undertakes to show, against 
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McTaggart, that this suggested escape from the contradictions is legitimate 
and meets all the conditions of the situation satisfactorily and that the alleged 
further contradictions conjured by McTaggart are gratuitous. We think 
that Gotshalk’s considerations are very penetrating and serve to give a good 
insight into the issue on hand, and hence we shall be justified if we concern 
ourselves with them for a time. 

A genuine case of contradiction occurs only when two opposite characters 
belong to one and the same thing under the same conditions. But here past, 
present and future belong to an event under different conditions, and not 
under the same conditions. So they are compatible under the condition 
of successiveness, and incompatible under the condition of simultaneity. 
These characteristics, being compatible and incompatible under different 
conditions, do not suffer from an internal contradiction. This is, therefore, 
an effective escape from the supposed contradiction. But McTaggart would 
not allow such an easy victory to the upholder of the reality of time. He 
would analyse the statement that an event is present, has been future and 
will be past, and make out that it only means that it is present at a moment 
of present time, future at a moment of past time and past at a moment of 
future time. “ But every moment, like every event, is both past, present 
and future. And so a similar difficulty arises. If M is present, there is no 
moment of past time at which it is past. But the moments of future time 
in which it is past are equally moments of past time in which it cannot 
be past ”. And similar difficulties will arise as regards ‘ M is future ’ and 
‘ M is past Thus it is that fresh difficulties arise out of the very nature of 
temporal characteristics. 

Gotshalk points out against this portion of McTaggart’s argument that 
the supposed contradictions do not really exist. For instance, take this 
statement. “ But the moments of future time in which it is past, are equally 
moments of past time, in which it cannot be past.” The contradiction is 
that the future moments at which an event has one of the temporal character¬ 
istics, namely pastness, are also moments of past time at which the event 
cannot have that determination of pastness. He attempts to explain away 
the contradiction thus : When are the moments of future time, in which 
an event is past, also moments of past time ? Under at least one condition 
these future moments are not at all moments of past time, namely, when the 
event is present. When it is present, these moments are moments of future 
time and they are not at all past then. These moments can be moments of 
past time when the event is dead past. When these moments are equally 
moments of past time, they are the very moments in which the event “can and 
does have that determination of pastness 1” When the future moments at 
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which M (i.e., the event) has the determination of pastness are equally past, 
they are not moments of a time when M cannot be past, but are the moments 
of the very same time at which M is the dead past.” 

Thus it is shown by Gotshalk that the alleged contradiction is not true 
but only * specious that is to say, it disappears when the conditions under 
which the future moments in which is past, can alone be moments of past 
time, and the condition under which they cannot be moments of past time, 
are distinctly specified : namely, the one is ‘ when M is past ’ and the other 
is ‘when M is present ’. This statement that the future moments in which 
M is past, are equally moments of a time in which M cannot be past, is 
true only superficially and vanishes on closer scrutiny. 

The same can be said about the second contradiction : “ Again, that 
M is future and will be present and past means that M is future at a moment 
of future time, and present and past at different moments of future time. In 
that case it cannot be present or past at a moment of past time. But all 
the moments of future time, in which M will be present or past, are equally 
moments of past time.” More clearly stated, the future moments in which 
M will have one of the two determinations, presentness or pastness, are equally 
moments of past time at which M can have neither of the two. The first 
part of this is similar to the statement about future moments just considered, 
and is therefore, left out. The other part is that * the future moments in 
which M will be present, are equally moments of past time in which M cannot 
be present’. It is shown in this connection that there is one condition under 
which alone the future moments in which M will be present are also and 
equally past. These future moments are not at all past when M is future 
or present. They are future or present then. And so far, namely, when 
they are future or present, they are not equally moments of a time in which 
M cannot be past. They are indeed moments of a time in which M cap be 
and is present, or can be and will be present. So the alleged contradiction 
does not exist. In another way also the same conclusion can be established. 
These future moments in which M will be present, are also past under one 
condition, namely, if M is past these moments are also past, and only then. 
But if M is past, it was present. Thus the contradictory proposition is found 
to be false. For these future moments in which M will be present, are, as 
truly past, not moments of a time in which they cannot be present. They 
ate indeed, as past, moments of a time at which M was, and can alone be, 
present. 

Here also the contradiction is found to be ‘ specious ’, that is it dis- 
appears when the two conditions are distinctly specified : namely, the one, 

4 P 
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under which the future moments in which M will be present, can alone be 
moments of a past time, is ‘ when M is past,’ and other, under which the 
future moments in which M will be present, cannot be moments of past time, 
is stated as ' when M is present or future \ 

Thus Gotshalk has shown that the contradiction which according to 
McTaggart internally distracts the temporal characteristics is true only prima 
facie and disappears when the situation is carefully scrutinised, and the 
different conditions are plainly stated. He has taken it as certain that the 
contradiction arises from the ambiguity of statement, or rather, from the 
omission of the statement of the conditions under which the future moments, 
for instance, can be, or cannot be, past. But we think that in this line of 
attack on McTaggart, Gotshalk has not taken account of a point which we 
think to be vital to McTaggart’s argument. This point is that the contradic¬ 
tion arises from the nature of the terms, past, present and future, and not 
simply from the impossibility of defining these terms. And the reason 
for this inherent contradiction is that the moments, like events, are both past, 
present and future. Hence it is that any attempt to ascribe these character¬ 
istics to events involves a contradiction, unless it specifically states that 
the events possess these successively. But succession in its own turn 
implies a fresh distinction of past, present and future. And to avoid this 
contradiction it will be necessary to refer to a fresh distinction of past, 
present and future. This regress is infinite and thus the original terms can 
never escape the inherent contradiction. Thus it is that the contradiction 
of the temporal characteristics is inherent in the nature of the terms and 
is not due to an omission of the specification of the conditions as Gotshalk 
seems to suppose. What we contend may be substantiated from 
McTaggart’s own words : 4 “ It may be worth while to point out that the 
vicious infinite has not arisen from the impossibility of defining past, present 
and future without using the terms in their own definitions. On the 
contrary, we have admitted these terms to be indefinable. It arises from the 
fact that the nature of the terms involves a contradiction (italics ours) and 
that the attempt to remove the contradiction involves the enjoyment of the 
terms, and the generation of a similar contradiction.” 

We shall, therefore, be justified if we say that Gotshalk has slightly 
missed the mark in his refutation of McTaggart’s argument. It is still left 
unrefuted as long as it is not shown that the nature of the terms, past, present 
and future does not, in itself, involve a contradiction. Any successful 
attempt at refutation of the argument in question will have to prove, in our 

4 See Note 1. The Nature of Existence, Vol, II, p. 22. 
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opinion, the falsity of the statement that every moment, like every event, 
is both past, present and future.’ For unless this regress is anyhow avoided, 
the original set of characteristics with which we start cannot be shown to 
have escaped the contradiction. We must, then, analyse and see whether 
every moment, like every event, has the characteristics of pastness, present* 
ness and futurity. The proposition that every moment, like every event 
is both past, present and future, means evidently that every moment is an 
entity, with reference to which we are able to distinguish past, present and 
future. This must be the only meaning, because a similar proposition as 
regards an event must mean the same, that is, we are able to distinguish past, 
present and future with regard to an event. Now the question is : Can we 
really distinguish between these characteristics of a moment? Our answer 
is that we cannot. For, in order to do this, we need to have experience of 
a moment in itself before we can say that this moment has the 
characteristic either of present, past, or future. And this is quite necessary, 
because the opposite is unthinkable. Suppose that the moment is not ex¬ 
perienced in itself, but is experienced with some one of these characteristics, 
it is quite an open question as to what that character is. If one contends 
that it is present, the other may claim that it is past and so on, there is 
nothing by which it can be objectively determined. But then, if the moments 
are not experienced in themselves we can never say that the moments have 
different characteristics. It is here that an essential distinction between an 
event and a moment arises : and event is something apart from the moment, 
at least in the sense that it has got other characteristics than the temporal 
ones, while a moment is nothing apart from its relation to an event. Hence 
events may rightly be said to have the distinctions of past, present and future 
while a moment cannot be said to have these distinctions. 

Another point to be noted in this connection is that the change of these 
temporal characteristics has a definite significance so far as events are con¬ 
cerned, inasmuch as all other facts about them such as essential nature, causes 
and effects, etc., remain absolutely the same, admitting for the present 
McTaggart’s view. But the change of the characteristics has hardly got any 
intelligible meaning because there are no ‘ facts ’ so to say, about moments. 
Moments are altogether colourless, and abstract. The proposition, that they 
have the characteristics of past, present and future, as applied to moments, 
seems to be quite meaningless. If, however, it is used in a secondary and 
derivative sense it may be made to yield some sense, but in that case it is only 
a metaphorical expression and as such is of little avail for metaphysical pur¬ 
poses. 
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Lastly, the proposition ‘ every moment, like every event, is both past, 
present and future ’ is an argument in a circle. First it seems to be assumed 
that a moment is like an event and on the ground of this assumption it is 
further argued that because, every event is both past, present and future, 
and because, every moment is like an event, every moment is "both past, 
present and future. And this is clearly arguing in a circle. It is yet open 
to challenge the truth of the assumption that every moment is like an event. 
We have just pointed out an essential distinction between an event and a 
moment. McTaggart has not produced any proof for this. $o until this is 
separately proved, the conclusion which is based implicitly on this assump¬ 
tion, is not logically secure. It may be urged against this interpretation, 
that in the proposition in question, the phrase ‘ like every event ’ is only 
introduced by way of comparison, and. not for substantiating the main state¬ 
ment, just as we say that John, like James, is a man, wherein the humanity 
of John is not meant to depend upon the humanity of James. Our reply 
to this defence is that the phrase then becomes quite irrelevant, and the 
proposition does not carry with it any logical validity and is thus altogether 
devoid of any point and force. 

For reasons outlined above, we think that moments cannot be said to 
have the characteristics of past, present and future. If so, a point that is 
vital to McTaggart’s argument is to be given up, and with it the structure 
of the argument falls to the ground. But it may not be hastily concluded 
from this that time will then be real as the argument for its unreality is found 
to be untenable. There is no reason to suppose that McTaggart’s is the only 
argument for the unreality of Time. It is still open to argue for the unreality 
of Time by showing some other contradiction in the characteristics of past, 
present and future, or by showing that it is not ultimate or foundational in 
experience. 

Before we proceed to give our own argument for the unreality of time, 
it is advisable to consider Broad’s criticism of McTaggart, taking account 
at the same time, of his own doctrine of time. For, this will complete the 
critical survey of a more or less connected line of thought on this subject. 

8. The main question is broached by Broad thus : How are we to 
reconcile the tempral qualities of an event ? There are two possible answers : 
either to hold that the temporal qualities of things, may be referred to changes 
in things, that is, in other words, the changes of time may be regarded as 
changes in time. This is the answer given by McTaggart as we may recall. 
This is, however, circular and vicious. Broad chooses to accept the other 
alternative. Or, to maintain that the temporal characteristics are relational, 
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‘ like large or small \ Now according to Broad, it may be universally 
admitted that there is no incompatibility, if one thing is small at one time 
and becomes large at other time. Every one is a baby first and then 
becomes a full-grown man afterwards, but no one considers it as an 
incompatibility. (His example is on Tom Jones becoming taller than his 
father.) In this case there are two sections of a life-history such that in 
the one, the relation of the son to his father is ‘ shorter than ’ and in the 
other, the relation concerned is 4 taller than ’. But there is another 
kind of change: for instance change in which Tom ceases to be the youngest 
son of James. Here the change in the situation is caused by another creature 
coming into existence. The relational property, viz., ceasing to be the 
youngest son, is a new property due to a creature that was not in existence 
before, but that comes into being only now. The difference in this kind of 
change from the former one is that here change consists in acquiring a new 
property altogether while in the former case it consists only in losing one 
property and getting another. According to Broad, change from present 
to past consists in losing one property and acquiring another while the change 
from future to present consists in acquiring a new property altogether as 
the thing that was future was nothing existent then, but now comes into 
existence. To quote his own words 44 when an event which was present be¬ 
comes past, it does not change or lose any of the relations which it had 
before ; it simply acquires in addition new relations it could not have 
before, because the term to which it now has these relations were then simply 
non-entities.” 6 It will be observed that such a theory as this accepts the 
reality of the present and the past, but holds that the future is simply 
nothing at all. 44 Nothing has happened to the present by becoming past 
except that fresh slices of existence have been added to the total history of 
the world.”" 

Thus Broad specially warns us against taking the change from future to 
present as being similar to the change from the present to the past, which latter 
is, in his opinion, like the change of attributes of a thing, say, red and green. 
According to him the change from future to present is fundamental, that is 
it is presupposed in the other kind of change. The change from future to 
present is literally becoming that is, ‘coming into being’. Here what was 
not , comes to be. And because something new comes into existence, the 
change of qualities is made possible. This is the reason why the change in 
the former sense is more fundamental than the change in the latter sense. 

* Scientific Thought, p. 66. 

* Loc. cit. 
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It will be easily seen that this theory of change contradicts McTaggart’s 
theory that the only change possible is of the temporal characteristics, in two 
respects—firstly, it does not regard the changes of temporal characteristics 
as being essentially of the same status, but makes one kind primary and 
fundamental and the other secondary and derivative. Secondly, it does not 
regard change as such to consist in the alterations of temporal character* 
istics. The reason adduced is that to think of change in this fashion is to 
make the erroneous supposition that the past and even the future are ‘ given’, 
ready-made so to say, in the same manner as the present, and the focus of 
consciousness passes successively on different portions of the block-like 
stretch of events, ‘ like the policeman’s bull’s eye illuminated portion being 
regarded as the present. 

The important point in Broad’s treatment of the subject is the doctrine 
that the future is non-existent. In order to substantiate his contention he has 
to face the question : “ If future is nothing at all, what about the judgments 
about the future?” His answer is that even though future is nothing the 
judgments about the future are, nevertheless, significant. In bearing out 
this conclusion, he makes a distinction between the grammatical subject and 
the logical subject of a proposition. The grammatical subject may be non¬ 
existent and yet there is an intelligible meaning in the judgment. This mean¬ 
ing consists in the characteristic or set of characteristics of the grammatical 
subject, if it were to exist. His emphasis is that there is no incompatibility 
between the ‘ belief ’ in the existence of things and judgments about them. 
In the judgment ‘ To-morrow will be wet ’, the non-existence of to-morrow is 
not incompatible with the fact that judgment is about something, viz., the 
characteristic of wetness. But apart from this similarity, there is a point of 
difference between the judgments about non-existent things and judgments 
about future. Judgments about non-existent things refer at least to a 
‘ negative fact ’ about the world, but judgments about future do not refer 
to any fact at all. They are ‘ neither true nor false at the time they are made’. 
They will be true or false when to-morrow will be a fact. 

But if the judgment about the future do not refer to anything, what 
about the verifiability of some and the unverifiability of others? Broad’s 
answer is that it is one thing to say at present that “ to-morrow will be wet ” 
refers to nothing at this time, and quite another, to say that if to-morrow 
comes and if part of to-morrow's situation is characterised by wetness, it 
will be verified. There is no incompatibility between these two statements. 
Both may be true without incurring contradiction. There is no inconsistency 
between the statement that we can know what kind of fact would verify a 
judgment about the future and the statement that such judgments do not 
refer to any fact when made. 
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Lastly, the question is: “ What precisely do these judgments assert about 
the characteristics concerned?” Broad informs us that they assert, firstly, 
the fact of becoming and secondly, that part of what will become, will be 
characterised by the characteristic which the judgment is about. “ They 
(judgments) assert that the sum-total of existence in question will characterise 
part of what will become.” 7 

His conclusion in general is that though future is non-existent judgments 
about future are significant. They are neither true nor false at the time they are 
made, but purport to say that the sum-total of existence will increase and part 
of it will be characterised by the characteristic referred to by the judgment. 

We must critically consider his contention that the judgments about 
future are neither true nor false at the time they are made. Suppose I build 
a house to-day and judge about its state to-morrow : ‘ The house will stand 
to-morrow.’ Now it cannot be said about this judgment that it is neither 
true nor false at the time it is made. It is, on the contrary, either true or 
false at the time. If I take another judgment 4 Something will happen to the 
house to-morrow ’ is definitely true at the time. For even if it falls that will 
be something happening to it. And in the ordinary course something, may 
be very insignificant, is sure to happen to it. So the proposition that the 
judgments about the future are neither true nor false does not stand careful 
scrutiny. They are either true or false in some cases and definitely true in 
others. 

We come to the same result in another way. Is future determined? 
It must be, as it is unthinkable that it is merely a chance occurrence. If the 
future is determined, it can be only determined by past or present. Again 
if past or present determines future, future must have some determinate 
character, that is, it cannot be simply nothing. If the effect is nothing, the 
cause which determines it must be nothing. But cause is not nothing, even 
Dr. Broad does not hold that past or present is nothing. So if past intrinsi¬ 
cally determines future, future must be something ; it cannot be simply 
nothing. This intrinsic determination involves the truth of judgments abou; 
the future at the time they are made. If a man dies childless, there would not 
be no event of the marriage of his grandson. Thus some judgments about 
future can be definitely declared to be true at that very time. 8 

We shall show by a tu quoque argument that Broad’s position is unten¬ 
able. ‘Future is non-existent’ is itself a judgment about future. It is neither 


7 Loc. cit., p. 77. 

• Cf. McTaggart, The Nature of Existence, Vol II, p. 26, 
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about the past nor about the present. It refers to the characteristic, namely, 
becoming and its part to be characterised by the characteristic in question. 
But here a difficulty arises : We have to arise two questions, firstly, what 
will become ? and secondly, what is the characteristic that will partly charac¬ 
terise what will become ? Now the answer to the first question is ‘ future ’, 
and to the second question ‘non-existence’. But if the meaning of the 
judgment be true, the future is non-existent. And the characteristic by which 
it is characterised non-existence. It may be rejoined, to avoid this tautology 
that the future is not non-existence, but non-existent. But here it should 
be asked in return, “Is the future existent at the time?” It cannot be, 
ex hypothesi. Thus following in strict consistency all that Broad has said 
about the judgments about future and applying it to his thesis that future 
is non-existent we come to the conclusion that if the judgment is true, his 
contention that the judgments about future are neither true nor false at the 
time they are made must be given up ; if this judgment is false, he contra¬ 
dicts his own statement that the future is non-existent. Difficulty lies either 
way and no solution can be found on his hypothesis. It should be noted in 
passing that we cannot make this assertion that 4 future is non existent ’ at 
any time. Not in the past nor in the present for fear of tautology ; nor 
again in the future, for fear of contradiction, as then it is (will be) existent. 
Or, just in another way, the future when it comes, is present and no longer 
future, and in that case, it would not be correct to say simply that future is 
non-existent, but we shall have to modify it to the form—“ Future for the 
present moment is non-existent.” And future for the present is a contra¬ 
diction in terms, it is not future pure and simple. Thus we get rather a 
surprising result that the judgment future is non-existent cannot be made 
at any time. 

A very interesting and engaging problem is bequeathed by Broad’s 
treatment of the subject of time. What is the essential character of the 
future ? In other words, what is the metaphysical status of the events in the 
future ? According to Broad future is non-existent. According to McTaggart 
the future is already, only it is distant and it has to come near, so to say. 
But events in the future exist and probably have the same status as the events 
in the present or in the past. In his opinion, any event in the future, for 
example, the death of Queen Anne is distant but is already in the series of 
the earlier and the later. In recent times Spengler has promulgated a 
theory which is described as “ a tragic but fascinating metaphysical theory 
According to this theory, the future is conceived by Spengler as a 
zoological perspective of consciousness. He writes: “ The soul as it is felt 
is designated as the possible and the world as the actual; then life is 
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the form in which the actualising of the possible is accomplished. With 
respect to the property of direction, the possible is called the future, and the 
actualised the past.”* it is pointed out that the future cannot be known 
by pure reason. It is on the contrary lived and experienced. The implied 
futurity of time is essentially “ direction, impulse, spontaneity or movement- 
quality, that is, that which is peculiarly organic, and living. Future is de¬ 
scribed as ‘ Destiny that we live and are. Our span of life and that of culture 
is a fated-coursed time, the infinitesimal growth of the soul passing through 
adolescence, maturity and decay, to its self-fulfilment.’ Future is, in other 
words, ‘organic dynamic experience.’ It possesses a vertical tendency, consists 
of a Faustian striving upward until the process of its inward form has attained 
its organic completion. The unforeseeability of the future, that which men 
longingly and anxiously live forward to, drives them forward to an end which 
they really do not know, but which they live out. It is thus an organic 
necessity of life itself.” 10 

In spite of the literary elegance of this description of the future, we can¬ 
not help remarking that Spengler has hardly touched the real metaphysical 
issue. His theory is tragic, undoubtedly, but it is not metaphysical. It, 
however, contains one valuable suggestion, that future is a direction. It is 
a direction for becoming or existence but not existence. And direction, it 
will be observed, possesses a being which is intermediate between full-fledged 
realisation on the one hand, and bare unrealised and unrealisable possibility 
on the other. Such, in our opinion, is the metaphysical status of the events 
in the future. Future is realisable existence. It is not simply non-existent, 
the utterly non-existent of the type of the square circle, or the 
hare’s horn. Nor, on the other hand, it is existent in the unalterable sense 
which is the character of the present and the past. It is just midway between 
the two. It is the realisable existent. We may say that future subsists. 

A clue to the character of future is supplied by the nature of the know¬ 
ledge of future events. Valuable data are being brought forward by some 
investigators who are endeavouring to show that future is as much an object 
of seeing as the present. They claim that there is no metaphysically valid 
distinction between seeing and foreseeing as future events are also seen in 
prognostic dreams and other experiences of mystic character. 11 It will be 
recalled that Yogi Partyaksha recognised in Indian Philosophy is of the same 
evidential value as the ‘ seeing ’ of the future. 


* The Decline of the West, p. 54. 

10 Cf. Spender's Theory of Future, Monist, April 1929. 

11 Dunne, An Experiment with Time; Otty: Supernatural Powers of Man. 
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The results of the experiments of these enthusiasts cannot-as yet be 
accepted as unimpeachable metaphysical evidence. We think that at best it 
will be proved that the range of mental vision is not so much narrowed down 
as we ordinarily think. It will, so to say, extend the bounds of the present 
but it will not do away with the essential distinction between the present and 
the future. 

Another point to be noted as regards the knowledge of the future is that 
there is no complete or absolute want of knowledge of the future, only know¬ 
ledge of the future lacks in complete certainty. Theoretically speaking, com¬ 
plete knowledge of the present would give absolutely certain knowledge 
about the future. The reason for this is that future is the outcome of the 
tendencies in the present and if these tendencies are known fully there should 
be no difficulty in grasping the events of the future. The difficulty in getting 
the complete knowledge of the present is practical and not theoretical. This 
point may well be illustrated by the fact of the prediction of the eclipse. Now, 
the prediction of the eclipse is nothing short of a miracle to common sense, 
but it is an ordinary piece of knowledge which is the result of mathematical 
calculation from the standpoint of science. The fact of successful predic¬ 
tion of future events makes it clear that those events have an existence which 
simply awaits to be verified. Broad warns us against the assumption that 
the future is really something that has “ future existence v as the past really 
is something that has “ past existence ”. He contends that we have im¬ 
mediate, and not merely inferential, knowledge of some past events by direct 
memory, but such direct knowledge of future is not possible. This, according 
to him, is a cogent argument to prove that future does not exist as past. If 
the future exists and be just that part of existence which succeeds the present, 
it is difficult to see why a present act of cognition might not know an event 
which is later than itself. Why should we not have a direct anticipation of 
some future events just as we have direct memory of some past ones, if the 
future were of the same general nature as the past, and simply differed from 
it by standing in the converse temporal relation to be present ? Still more, 
all claims to the direct knowledge of future should be regarded as so 
wildly paradoxical? 1 * 

We urge against this argument, that, if memory has any claim to be 
regarded as ‘ direct ’, there is no reason why we should refuse that title to 
anticipation. Anticipation may as well be taken as ‘ direct ’. It is simply 
arbitrary to understand memory of the past as direct and anticipation of 
the future as not direct. 1 know myself of to-morrow with as much workable 


12 Scientific Thought, p. 78. 
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certainty as I know myself of yesterday ; and it seems but an accident that 
I do not possess immediate awareness of my existence of to-morrow, as it is 
an accident that I do not see what happens on the yonder side of the wall. 
Theoretically speaking the anticipation of to-morrow may be just as 
vivid as the memory of yesterday may be fresh. Thus approaching the prob¬ 
lem from the side of knowledge we find that future exists only, it has got to 
be verified. This view is a sort of via media between the view of McTaggart 
on the one hand and that of Broad on the other. 

Our argument for the unreality of time is as follows : Past, present and 
future are essential for time. To be in time at all is to be either past, or 
present or future. That which is neither past, nor present, nor future cannot 
be thought of as having temporal character. Now out of these distinctions, 
past and future depend, in a very valid sense, on the present. It is 
the present that separates past from the future. The present marks off past 
from future. In this sense the present seems to be primary and fundamental 
and the past and the future are merely secondary and derivative. Thus 
what appear, at first sight, as co-ordinate distinctions, turn out on analysis 
to be unequal in value. The present becomes the root from which the past 
and the future shoot forth, so to say, as branches. In this sense Eddington’s 
“ Time’s arrow ” has to be substituted by “ Time’s two arrows ” darting in 
two opposite directions. The present is the most fundamental out of the 
three distinctions the past, the present and the future. Hence we shall now 
concern ourselves particularly with the present. 

The present is what we are immediately aware of whereas the past is 
what has been the object of oUr immediate awareness, and the future is what 
will be the object of our immediate awareness. Thus the present being a 
line of demarcation between the past and the future, must be the smallest 
and irreducible moment of time. But as a matter of fact the present does not 
consist of one moment only but stretches over more moments than one. It 
is what is called a ‘ specious present ’. And this is necessary, because a 
moment from the future must be felt as lapsing into the past. Unless immediate 
awareness spans three moments one future, one present and one past, there 
cannot be what we call ‘ specious present ’. Thus the concept of the present 
is found to be self-contradictory. Now it must be, at the same time, or rather 
by an equally pressing necessity, both momentary and specious, both 
without, and with duration. Theoretically it is a limiting concept and as 
such cannot have any duration ; it must be ‘ like a sword’s edge and not 
like a saddle-back ’. But if it be so, it cannot be recognised as present as 
what is present must be contrasted with future on the one hand and with 
past on the other. If, however, this is to be possible the present cannot be 
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one without duration, but it must cover a smallest portion at least of the 
future and one of the past. It will thus be seen that the present must be 
without duration but at the same time it cannot be so. It is, hence, self 
contradictory or in other words, torn asunder by internal discrepancy. And 
whatever is self-contradictory is unreal. The present, therefore, is unreal. 
If the present is unreal, the past and the future also become unreal, as we 
have seen that they depend upon the present for their very being. The past, 
present and future being unreal, time is unreal, as these distinctions are 
essential to time. 

The argument as sketched above, takes self-contradictoriness as the 
criterion of unreality, and absence of contradiction that of reality. Another 
argument may be advanced to show the unreality of time. Time is inseparably 
connected with change. To be temporal is to be subject to succession. Now 
we must see whether succession is the ultimate category of experience. 
Prima facie it appears that change, or succession is ultimate and universal. 
There is nothing that is free from change. Everything seems to be involved 
in an unceasing flux. Glance at the starry heavens above, or look to the 
variegated world around or introspect into the realm of the mind, and it 
will be found that there is nothing that stands static, everything is in¬ 
exorably dynamic. “ The passage of nature is a fundamental and general 
fact as it is manifested equally as a movement in the world without and also 
as a movement in the world within. In passage we reach a conception of 
nature with ultimate metaphysical reality. The quality of passage in dura¬ 
tions is a particular exhibition in nature of quality which extends beyond 
nature. For example, passage is a quality not only of nature, which is a 
thing known but also of sense-awareness which is the procedure of 
knowing.” 18 

This view is, in our opinion, erroneous, as it omits to take account of 
a fact which is the most vital presupposition of experience. Succession, or 
passage, or process, must be experienced as succession, or passage or process. 
This seems to us undeniable. For a succession which is not experienced as 
succession cannot be legitimately designated by that term. We speak of the 
successive stages of a process, because we experience them as successive. 
It is clear from this that a succession must be experienced as such, if it is 
to be a genuine succession, and not a spurious one. Moreover, it is a requi¬ 
site condition of experience of succession that what experiences succession 
must not itself, be successive. Failure to satisfy this condition would result 
in an impossibility of experience of a succession. For, if the experiencer 


l ® The Concept of Nature, p. 53. 
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would be subject to succession, a particular state of experiencer would ap¬ 
prehend only a particular corresponding state of succession. If, however, at 
every time only a particular state be apprehended, the resulting experience 
would give only an unorganised medley of discrete-atomic states, and it would 
never amount to a synthetic consciousness of a process, in the strict sense of 
the term. In order to be able to hold together all the stages of the process 
the experiencer must endure. A stream of subjective states would hardly 
yield that organisation and unity of experience which is its very life and 
being. One thing, then, is quite certain that the experiencer of succession 
must not itself be successive. But if the experiencer is above succession, the 
implication of this is unavoidable, namely, it is not in time, but somehow 
above time. The experiencer of succession must transcend the category of 
time, as it has been seen that whatever is in time is successive. In other 
words the self, or the vital presupposition of experience, must be timeless. 
Time is not ultimate in experience as change is not ultimate. In this sense 
also time is unreal. 

The unreality of time carries with it an inevitable corollary that 
progress is unreal. When we have come to the conclusion that time is not 
real, we cannot, and do not shirk its logical consequence that progress is not 
real. This position seems surprising, but we do not mean to deny movement 
in history, or advance in scientific knowledge or even the onward march of 
culture and civilisation in general. What we deny is its reality on logical 
grounds. Movements and oscillations there will always be. But it is still 
a question whether there is progress on the whole. When we look from the 
point of view of a particular epoch, say the epoch in which we live, there 
appears to be an onward movement. But when the acme of progress in a 
particular era is reached it may be that the acme marks a lower, at the best 
an equal, height reached by a previous epoch. The course of culture is 
cyclic. Civilisations rise and fall. All this undulatory movement of history 
is but a shadowy show sustained by a spiritual principle which is its unchang¬ 
ing substratum. Stand on the seashore and watch the waves rolling forwards 
and backwards and you cannot help remarking: “ Movement there is here 
undoubtedly, but progress in the ocean as its condition, there is none”. Even 
so in all human affairs an unceasing restlessness is observable. But to the 
spiritual principle which is its basis and foundation the feverish activity is 
an unsubstantial shadow, a sheer appearance and a meaningless illusion. 



THE RISE OF THE HOYSALAS—II* 

By Sant Lal Katare, Esq., M.A. 

The Hoysala Ereyahga .—The foundation of the Hoysa{a Empire was laid 
by Saja Nrpakama in about 1000 A.D. He was followed by his son 
Vinayaditya in about 1040 A.D., and he had a very long reign of nearly 
sixty years. 

The Hoysala Vinayaditya had a son named Ereyahga begotten on the 
queen Keleyabbarasi. Ereyahga played' an important part in the history 
of the Hoysajas and was associated in the administration 1 for about forty 
years from 1062 A.D. to 1100 A.D. An inscription records that the son- 
in-law of Ereyahga made a grant in Saka 989 = 1067 A.D.* This inscrip¬ 
tion indicates that Ereyahga was bom in about 1035 A.D. As stated 
elsewhere Vinayaditya reigned till 1100 A.D. 8 and his son Ereyahga never 
ascended the throne. He adopted the biruda Tribhuvanamalla like his father. 
He married Mahadevi, daughter of Karkkala-maraya, who gave his sister in 
marriage to the Pandya Tejaraya. 4 Ereyahga was the disciple of the Guru 
Gopanandi Panditadeva of the Kondakundanavaya of the Sri-mula-sangha 
and granted some villages to him in ,1094 A.D.® 

The Hoysajas had accepted the suzerainty of the Cajukyas during the 
reign of the Cajukya Jayasimha (1015-1042 A.D.). SomeSvara I (1042- 
1068 A.D.) was succeeded by his eldest son SomeSvara II in 1068 A.D. He 
banished his younger brother Vikramaditya (VI) from the capital. This 
marks the beginning of the fratricidal war between the two brothers. The 
Hoysajas accepted Somesvara II as their overlord. 

War with the Cdlas .—The accession of the Cajukya SomeSvara II to the 
throne attracted the attention of his adversaries. The Cdja Vira-Rajendra 
had returned from Vengi, where he had been leading a military expedition. 
He heard the news when he was celebrating his victory at Gangaikonda 
Solapuram.® It is not unlikely that he might have received some vague 


* Continued from N.U.J., No. 4, p, 25. 

1 £.C.,Vol. VI, Kd. No. 161. 

* Ibid., Vol. IX, Intro, p. 31. 

* H.UJ., No. 4, p. 25. 

4 E.C., Vol. V, Ak. No. 102 a. 

8 Ibid., Cn. No. 148. 

* Author’s History of the Deccan (to be published), Chapter V. 
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intelligence about the impending civil war between the two brothers in the 
Cajukya kingdom. He immediately made up his mind to act. This was a 
fine opportunity to strike a blow at the Cajukyas, and the Colas lost no time 
in invading the Cajukya territory. The Belagami inscription records that 
immediately after his accession Somesvara heard that the Coja king was 
advancing with his army declaring “ a new reign (a kingdom) fit for a hero ; 
this is the time to invade it "? The Cdjas burnt Kampili in the Cajukya terri¬ 
tory and erected a pillar of victory at Karadikal, but very soon they were 
faced by the Cajukya cavalry, which drove the invaders away.® The Ca]ukya 
force was helped by the Hoysaja Ejreyanga. An inscription dated 1100 A.D. 
states that “ the Colika king, he (Ejreyanga) caused to wear leaves 9 ”. Another 
inscription dated 1159 A.D. records that Ejreyanga “put to flight the fierce 
Coja army eager for war”. 10 It seems very likely that Vikramaditya also 
helped his brother in driving out the Colas from the Cajukya territory. 11 
The fratricidal war does not seem to have broken out at this time. 

War with the Paramdras .—Matters could not be postponed for a long 
time. Vikramaditya, soon after the defeat of the Cdjas, left the Cajukya 
capital and went away to the south. Here he was joined by some of the 
Cdjukyan feudatories. 

The Hoysaja principality lay in the southern part of the Cajukya 
dominion. They remained loyal to the Cajukya SomeSvara II. Vikrama¬ 
ditya formed a marriage alliance with the Coja Vira-Rajendra. He was 
also thinking of making an alliance with the Paramara Jayasimha of Majava. 
Jayasimha was restored to the throne of Dhara by Vikramaditya and the 
latter could naturally expect help and sympathy of the former in his dark 
days. Somesvara could not tolerate this attitude of the Paramara king. 
Vikramaditya was at that time busy in settling the affairs of the Cdja king¬ 
dom as a civil war broke out there after the death of the Coja Vira-Rajendra 
in 1070 A.D. SomeSvara selected his general Ejreyanga to lead an expedition 
into Majava. Ejreyanga was accompanied by his son Udayaditya. The 
Hoysaja general achieved remarkable success in his expedition. He captured 
and burnt Dhara, the capital of Majava. After the fall of the capital the 
whole of the kingdom of Majava was overrun by the Hoysaja general. An 
inscription dated 1100 A.D. records that “As the mandapa was consumed 


’ E.C., Vol. Vin, Sk. No. 136. 

• Ibid. 

9 Ibid., Vol. V, Ak. No. 102 a. 

10 Ibid., Vol. II, No. 349. 

11 Author’s History of the Deccan (to be published), Chapter V. 
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in the burning of the KMndava (forest), so the fire of the Hoysala king's glory 
sprang up in the Vindhya mountain and seized the city Udhapuram (?) of his 
enemies ”. li Dr. Ganguly has identified the city of Udhapuram with modern 
Udayapura in the Gwalior State, which was then included in the Param&ra 
dominions. 18 Another inscription dated 1112 A.D. records that Eyeyanga 
“ trampling down the Malava army, did not spare Dh&ra, but burnt and 
scattered it.” 14 An inscription dated 1159 A.D. states that “ he burnt Dh&ra, 
the capital of Malava ”. 16 Another dated 1161 A.D. records about him that 
“ The Malava king’s hill-fort, which was too strong for the C&lukyas, he 
without effort plundered, while Cajukya was looking on ” w and one dated 
1170 A.D. states that “ Eyeyanga swallowed Dhara, which was brought to 
great fame by king Bhoja as if the preliminary sip (Apo&ana) before devouring 
the whole earth in his expedition to the North.” 17 Another dated 1164 A.D. 
records about Eyeyahga as follows : “ The great Dhara, the chief place of the 
Malava kingdom, he subdued with his army, and conferring great victory on 
(his) emperor established the standard of his fame in the North.” 18 Yet 
another dated 1117 A.D. gives a vivid description of this expedition. It 
records, “ Ereyanga Dhara, the chief city of the powerful Malava kings, 
which Bhoja by victory over hostile kings had enlarged and made famous, 
he took as if the preliminary sip (/ipoiana) before feasting on the world of his 
enemies, so that the smoke blinded the eyes of the regents at the point of 
the compass, caused the white regent elephants to appear black, and filled 
the whole sky with a dense cloud. Poysaja burnt all Bhoja’s principal 
fortresses. The dust raised by his army, coming down on the hills mingled 
with the clouds, and as he marched on burning all he encountered, it was as 
if he was unfurling a banner of smoke from Bhoja’s destruction, such was the 
effect of Poysaja’s victorious expedition.” 1 * 

Invasion on Cakrakotya.— In these inscriptions Eyeyanga is also given 
credit for destroying Cakrakotya. 20 It was the capital of the NfigavamSi 
kings. Cakrakotya is identified with modern Cakrakota in the Bastar State 
of the Central Provinces and Berar. In the eleventh century A.D. the capital 

12 E.C., Vol. V, Ak. No. 102 a. 

13 History of the Paramara Dynasty, p. 129. 

14 E.C., Vol. VII, Sk. No. 64, Trans, p. 24. 

18 Ibid., Vol. II, No. 349. 

16 Ibid., Vol. V, Ak. No. 117. 

17 Ibid., Hn. No. 53. 

18 Ibid., Vol. IV, Ng. No. 30. 

18 Ibid., Vol. V, Bl. No. 58. 

20 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 349. 
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of the N&gavam&i kings was the target of attack by the Cdjas, the C&lukyas 
and the Paramaras. Egeyaftga invaded Cakrakojya probably at the com¬ 
mand of his Emperor. It is very difficult to fix up a precise date for this 
expedition. 

Overthrow of the Cafukya SomeSvara II. —Vikram&ditya VI, after his 
banishment from the court by SomeSvara II, retired to the south. Some of 
the southern feudatory chieftains flocked to his banner. As stated above, 
the Hoysalas remained loyal to SomeSvara II in the beginning of his reign, 
but after a couple of years they also joined the rebel brother of their king. 
Vikram&ditya had formed a marriage alliance with the Colas and was waiting 
for an opportunity to overthrow his brother. First he declared independence 
in the southern part of the C&lukya dominions, 41 and with the help of the 
feudatories SomeSvara II was overthrown in 1076 A.D. The Hoysaja 
Ejeyanga played a conspicuous part in this fratricidal war and helped his new 
sovereign Vikram&ditya in usurping the C&jukya throne. An inscription 
records that “ At the Emperor’s bidding, he caused the elder brother to sheathe 
his sword ”, 42 and further it states that “ turning back Bhuvanaikamalla so 
that the earth was terrified, he with great rejoicing seized his kingdom and in 
his own body gave it to Tribhuvanamalla.” 4 * Bhuvanaikamalla mentioned in 
the inscription was a biruda of SomeSvara II. 

The names of the two queens of Ereyanga are known from the inscrip¬ 
tions. The name of one was Mahadevi, a Lakfmi on earth, daughter of 
Karkkala-m&r&ya. The other was Ecaladevi. Three sons, Ball&la, Visnu- 
vardhana, and Uday&ditya were born to Ereyanga from Ecaladevi. 44 

The Hoysa\a Rebellion against the Cdlukyas. —The C&lukya-Hoysala 
alliance was formed during the reign of the Hoysaja Vinayaditya. In the 
alliance he had seen the best solution of the various difficulties before him. 
Since the conclusion of the alliance peaceful relations between the C&Jukyas 
and the Hoysalas were maintained. Vinay&ditya had placed the services of 
his son Ejreyahga at the disposal of his sovereign. The Hoysajas had some 
other objective than the mere solution of their difficulties. They were in fact 
strengthening their position and trying to become independent. When the 
fratricidal war broke out, they utilised it to serve their own end. So long the 
alliance with the C&Jukya SomeSvara II was advantageous, Ejeyahga was 


41 Author’s History of the Deccan (to be published), Chapter V. 

“ E.C., Vol. V, Sk. No. 102 a, p. 152. 
p. 153. 

« Ibid., Vol. II, Intr. p. 49, No, 349 ; Vol. V, Bl. No. 58. 
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fighting from the side of Somesvara II, but when it was found that Vikramfi- 
ditya was becoming stronger and stronger and the days of Somegvara were 
numbered, true to their cause, Vinayaditya immediately changed sides. 
Vikramaditya was successful in overthrowing his brother Somegvara II in 
1076 A.D. with the help of the Hoysajas and other feudatories. Vinayaditya 
and his son Ereyanga received their reward. They were appointed Governors 
of the Gangav&di 96,000 division. The ambition of the Hoysajas was not 
satisfied with this only. They were in fact aspiring for independence. The 
fear of aggression from the Colas was considerably diminished as they were 
then engaged in a struggle with the Calukya Vikramaditya VI in Vengi, hence 
the Hoysajas did not give much importance to their alliance with the 
Cajukyas. Vikramaditya was sufficiently advanced in age. He was trying to 
capture the province of Vengi. The Hoysajas naturally utilised this opportun¬ 
ity in making an attempt to assert their independence. They had already 
begun a local warfare against their neighbouring feudatory princes, the 
Pandyas and the Nojambas. Vinayaditya and Ereyanga had sufficiently 
strengthened their position and were ready to strike a blow. The three sons 
of Ejreyahga were of great help to Vinayaditya. An inscription records that 
Visnuvardhana and Ballala, “ with their swords beating down without mercy, 
the pride of Pandyas, who in his pride withstood them, seized the wealth of 
his kingdom ”. 26 Having achieved these local advantages the Hoysalas 
rebelled against the Cajukyas. The rebellion was very threatening and 
Vikramaditya finding his resources insufficient, summoned his Paramara ally 
Jagaddeva from Majava. The combined Cajukya and Paramara forces 
invaded the Hoysaja principality and reached the capital Dvarasamudra. 
A bloody battle was fought between the two forces. Both the sides claimed 
victory and in the beginning it is really very difficult to say as to which 
side gained victory, but the fact that the Hoysajas remained feudatories of 
the Cajukyas even after this rebellion leads us to the conclusion that the 
former were certainly defeated. The Jainad stone inscription of Jagaddeva 
describing the details of the battle records that “ in every home the weeping 
widows of his enemies, having seen in Dvarasamudra the peak-like heaps of 
the skulls of their lords, who came in contact with the pointed club-like tusks 
of his best elephants, increase with tears the acute pain in the heart of the 
chief of Malhara (Malhara-k$onisa).” 2# The Malhara-ksoniSa in fact here 
refers to the Hoysaja king. The above statement would lead us to think that 


” E.C., Vol, V, Ak. No. 58. 

18 £./., Vol. XXII, p. 62 ; Dr. Ganguly tried to identify -Malhara with Malabar, while 
Dr. N. P. Chakravartti thinks that Malhara-k$oni£a seems to be the translation of the Kanarese 
epithet Maleparol gan<Ja, a title assumed by the Hoysajas (Ibid., XXII, p. 58, f.n. 5). 
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Jagaddeva inflicted a crushing defeat on the Hoysalas, but this is doubtful 
when the statement made in the Hoysaja inscription is taken into account. 
An inscription dated &aka 1023, Vikrama Samvatsara, PhAlguna Suddha 
5, SomavAra = Monday 4th February, 1101 A.D. records that Vi$nu- 
vardhana was a “ Garuda to the great serpent Jagaddeva ”. 27 Jagaddeva 
mentioned in the above inscription is obviously identical with the ParamAra 
Jagaddeva of MAjva. Another inscription dated 1117 A.D. records that 
Vi?nu and BallAla “ in DvArasamudra defeated the army of Jagaddeva, 
painted the goddess of victory with the blood of his elephants for vermilion, 
and captured his treasury together with the central ornament of necklace.”* 8 
These inscriptions clearly state that the battle took place at Dvarasamudra, 
but this does not seem to have been the only seat of the Hoysajas. From 
inscriptions it appears that Vi$nuvardhana had another seat of Government 
at VelApura, modern Belur. There is much controversy among scholars 
about the identification of Jagaddeva. Some scholars tried to identify this 
Jagaddeva with the SantAra chieftain 29 of the same name, but the testimony 
of the Sravana-Belgola inscription clearly shows that Jagaddeva was the king 
of MAjva and was summoned by the CAjukya VikramAditya VI to help him 
in suppressing the rebellion of the Hoysalas. The inscription records that 
“Vi$nu powerful like Yama, striking with his hand, drank up all at once 
the rolling ocean of the army of the MAlava king, Jagaddeva and others sent 
by the emperor.” 80 Another inscription dated 1196 A.D. records the same 
fact in the following words : “ Ballaja drove in battle the force which came to 
attack him, so that the MAlava Emperor, Jagaddeva, whose proud elephant 
be made to scream out said ‘ welcome, horseman ’, to which he replied, ‘ I 
am not only a horseman, I am Vira-Ballala,’ and by his slaughter excited the 
astonishment of the world.” 31 Many other inscriptions of later date repeat 
the same fact. 88 

The last known date of VinayAditya is 1100 A.D. The earliest record 
which mentions this event is dated 1101 A.D., 88 and it belongs to the reign 
of Vi$puvardhana. The last known date of Jagaddeva is 1094 A.D. 84 and 


87 E.C., Vol. V, Ak, No. 34. 

"Ibid., Bl. No. 56. 

88 Rice, Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, p. 99. 

80 E.C., Vol. H, No. 349. 

81 Ibid,, Vol. VI, Tk. No. 45. 

88 Ibid., Vol. IV, Ng. No. 30 ; Vol. V, Bl. No. 58 ; Hn. No. 116. 
88 Ibid., Vol. V, Ak. No. 34. 
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this would naturally lead us to think that the Hoysala rebellion took place 
before 1094 A.D. 

As the inscriptions reveal, the Hoysalas were not successful in their 
rebellion against their sovereign—the Ca)ukyas, and continued to govern as 
feudatories. But this rebellion amply demonstrated the fact that the Hoy- 
sajas were only waiting for a right opportunity when they would throw off the 
yoke of dependence. This time they failed, but their power was not finally 
crushed. 



SWINBURNE—THE REPUBLICAN 

By Boman H. Mehta, M.A. (Cantab.) 

Swinburne has had bad luck. By a strange irony of fate his admirers and 
his detractors have entered into an unholy alliance. In spite of their mutu¬ 
ally violent antagonism, they have remained unanimous on one issue : to 
mislead the reading public regarding Swinburne’s republican sympathies. 
Their methods have been different : the admirers regard it as an episode of 
a good school-boy gone astray; a lapse, however, pardonable, due to his all¬ 
round good record ; his detractors get a fresh opportunity to have a fling 
at him. 

Such being the position it is necessary to resurrect the neglected 
republican poet of the first order. The reasons are not only ‘ literary ’ but 
‘ political ’. Literary, because if there is intellectual honesty, it will have to 
be admitted that a great many poems from “Songs Before Sunrise ” will find 
a place in any critical anthology of poetry for their sheer Swinburnian sweep. 
At this stage the present writer is compelled to disagree with such an author¬ 
ity as Dr. Leavis whose judgments are, it may be asserted, the best in 
contemporary criticism 1 : Dr. Leavis pins down Swinburne where he is 
weakest. And in order to offset his remarks it is incumbent upon us to evoke 
the authority of the greatest living poet 2 who rightly assigns to Swinburne 
the merit of being a master of words. It is a commonplace to suggest that 
literary criticism is concerned with words, and if words don’t make poetry, 
What else does ? But the purpose of this essay is to deal with the ‘ political ’ 
aspect of Swinburne’s poetry, for, it has not been rationally and honestly 
dealt with yet ; and also because in the present world situation, if a student 
of politics wants to draw inspiration from literature he must go to Swinburne. 
In this world of limping democracy where the last vestiges of human decency 
can scarcely be seen, where liberty is engaged in a titanic struggle, where men 
have fallen so low in stupidity as to brag and proclaim, “we spit on freedom” 2 


1 Revaluation, by F. R. Leavis: “ Swinburne, too, depends for his effects upon a sus p e nsion, 
in the reader, of the critical intelligence,” p. 238. 

* T. S. Eliot: “He (Dryden) bears a curious antithetical resemblance to Swinburne. Swinburne 
was also a master of words, but Swinburne's words are all suggestions and no denotation; if they 
suggest nothing it is because they suggest too much. Dryden's words on the other hand, ate 
precise, they state immensely but their suggestiveness is often nothing ”, p. 300, c.f. “ Selected 
Essays*. 

* “ Germany Puts The Clock Back," by Mowrer, p. 216 (Penguin). 
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and where the relics of barbarism are terrifyingly raising their heads it 
remains for those, who watch with dismay and helplessness the forces of 
disorder, to stand at bay and register an intellectual protest. Explicitly 
then, the task is to bring into relief that important work of Swinburne 4 
by focussing it against a background of contemporary conditions. To those 
who share such convictions the “ Songs Before Sunrise ” will offer both a 
stimulus to carry on their struggle and also provide a fresh faith and hope 
in the ideals for which the shedding of human blood is not enough. 

Opinion regarding Swinburne’s growing faith in republicanism has not 
yet crystallised. Whether it was merely an ill-digested set of Mazzinian 
formulae paraphrased into verse, or whether it was an inherent quality in the 
only honest and outspoken poet of the Victorian Age is irrelevant. And it 
is also immaterial to discuss whether the influence of Mazzini on Swinburne 
was due to the ‘ unsuspected collusion ’ between Lord Carlisle, Jowett and 
others who met to consider what could be done “with and for Algernon ”; 
or whether by accident Swinburne met Mazzini and responded to his appeal 
by publishing the “ Songs Before Sunrise ”. That they were written for a 
specific purpose is enough, that they are the product of the personal en¬ 
couragement from Mazzini is indisputable, that they form an organic mental 
development in Swinburne’s outlook in spite of Harold Nicolson’s conflicting 
contention 5 will be illustrated—the rest may be relegated to the frivolities of 
literary gossip. 

At home, at Eton and at Oxford and in his first publications, Swinburne 
had revolted against the cramping limitations of convention and tradition, 
particularly those of his age. He yearned to be free, he could never succumb 
to the Victorian formula of compromise. But in the early poems this 
attempt at emancipation was purely psychological and personal. His sensitive 
nature could never conform to the Victorian code which was nothing but 
a cloak for prudishness. He published the “ Poems and Ballads ,” First Series, 
and the result was that it shocked Victorian tastes and disturbed the con¬ 
temporary priggish equilibrium. Since then the campaign of protests, disgust 
and lies began in the name of morality and ‘ discipline ’ which has not yet 
abated. It is not the writer’s purpose to deal with it except as an aside to 
refer to the logical development of the spirit of revolt which was personal 

4 “ Songs Before Sunrise. ” 

5 “ Swinburne," by Nicolson: (A) “Swinburne’s emotional receptivity began to ossify in 1857, 
i.e., in his 21st year ”, p. 9 ; (B) " The mutinous moods of his last year at Eton; the hysterical 
outbursts at Balliol ; his early manhood was but a constant defiance of circumstances ”, p. 15. 
The derogatory epithets are a product of Nicolson’s embryonic fascist proclivities, B. H. M. 
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in origin and which matured under the influence of Mazzini into a disinter¬ 
ested social and political revolt. 

In March 1867 Mazzini by way of acknowledging the receipt of 
“ Atlanta ” wrote to Swinburne as follows :— 

“ Whilst the immense heroic Titanic battle is fought.... between Right and 
Wrong, Freedom and Tyranny, Truth and Lie, God and the Devil—with a new 
conception of Life, a new Religious Synthesis, a new European World strug gling 
to emerge from the graves of Rome, Athens, Byzantium and Warsaw kept back by 
a few crowned unbelievers and a handful of hired soldiers—the poet ought to be the 
apostle of a crusade, his word the watchword of the fighting nations and the dirge 
of the oppressors. Don’t lull us to sleep with songs of egotistical love and idol¬ 
atry of physical beauty ; shake us, reproach, encourage, insult, brand the cowards, 
hail the martyrs, tell us all that we have a great Duty to fulfil, and that, before it 
is fulfilled, Love is an undeserved blessing, Happiness a blasphemy, belief in God 
a Lie. Give us a series of 4 Lyrics for the Crusade ’. Have not our praise but our 
blessing. You can if you choose.” 

In order to accelerate the movement for emancipation Mazzini invoked 
the Muses, the medium being Swinburne. He readily responded to the 
appeal, though not without hesitation, and the process culminated in the 
publication of 41 The Songs Before Sunrise ”. Obviously it had little effect 
on the immediate course of events, but for cumulative propaganda effect, it 
was latently enormous. He took up the task in spite of the ssthetic conflict 
in his mind during the early stages :— 

44 All Mazzini wants is that I should dedicate and consecrate my writing 
power to do good and serve others exclusively ; which I can’t. When I can 
do, I do. Witness my last book.”® However Mazzini was gradually able 
to overcome the obstacles in the evolution of Swinburne’s republican outlook 
and made him feel that there was a cause which demanded unflinching support. 
The result was that Swinburne gave up the composition of his aesthetic novel 
“ Lesbia Brandon ” ; nothing could have pleased Mazzini better for he had 

said:—“I wish very much that he would write something_giving up the 

absurd immoral French art for art’s sake system. ” For the next three years 
Swinburne devoted himself entirely to political and anti-religious verse. 

There is a mistaken belief, shared both by his admirers and detractors, 
that Swinburne’s songs of liberty in the abstract are good, but that and those 
which have a direct relation on the contemporary incidents of the time in 
Italy, are disappointing. One of his great admirers, the late Sir Edmund 
Oosse 7 contended that in them the “ apparent causelessness of the emotion, 

• Swinburne’s- Letter to his mother, dated 7th May 1867. 

’ “ Life of Swinburne." 
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and the vain violence as of a whirlwind in a vacuum, add to our difficulty in 
placing ourselves in a sensitive relation with a noble body of poetry.” To 
say that the “ Songs Before Sunrise ” exhibit a ‘ causelessness of emotion * is 
to be ignorant of the Italian history of the period in which Mazzini had 
played an important part; this period had provided the material for 
Swinburne’s poetry as is clearly indicated in the following passage from 
“ Siena ”:— 

“ Me consecrated, if I might, 

To praise thee, or to love at least, 

O mother of all men’s dear delight, 

Thou madest a choral-soul boy-priest. 

Before my lips had leave to sing, 

Or my hands hardly strength to cling 
About the intolerable tree 
Whereto they had nailed my heart and thee 
And said, ‘ let be 

As George Lafourcade 8 maintains: “ However, if the reader is to understand 
these poems he should be aware that Swinburne’s views on European affairs 
between 1867 to 1870 (not before or after those dates) form a coherent whole; 
that they do not represent the disconnected ravings of a fevered brain, but 
that they were shared rightly or wrongly by a group of thinkers and patriots.” 

Further, if we were to accept the latter part of Gosse’s statement, viz., 
‘ the vain violence as of a whirlwind in a vacuum,’ we should betray an 
incapacity which may be described as innocent. The fact is, that it is not 
merely an innocent incapacity to be sensitively aware of Swinburne’s * violence ’ 
for it must be emphasised that both the pro- and the anti-Swinbumians are 
subject to the same incapacity, which makes one suspicious. We must look 
for and investigate into the causes which have led to such strange identity of 
views in the opposing camps. 

On analysis it is found that the positive concepts of Swinburne’s re¬ 
publicanism were based on a reversal of current values. Acceptance of such 
concepts would have disastrously affected the status of critics, as members of 
comfortable society. Hence on the problem of fundamentals they identified 
themselves by either damning or suppressing the positive Swinburnian values. 
Taking at random one of the typical Swinburnian songs, “ Before a Crucifix ” 
we find his anti-Christian outburst is an anathema to the critics. Christianity 
had been an admirable weapon in the hands of the ruling classes for political 
purposes. An appeal to religion had been the easiset way to fog the issues. 
The European nations whether at war or at peace claimed to have God on 

* “ Swinburnt." The most admirable and authoritative biography, of the poet. 
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their side and every action fair or foul was perpetrated in His Name. 
Swinburne saw through this fraud and unmasked it How far have the 
masses benefited by their acceptance of Christianity, the gain, according to 
him, is negative:— 

“ Lean limbs that shew the labouring bones 
And ghastly mouth that gapes and groans.” 

On the other hand Swinburne exhibits with terrifying honesty and accuracy 
how the sufferings of Christ have been exploited by the ruling and the 
priestly classes for their sordid gains. In stanzas of translucent limpidity 
and full of despair Swinburne catalogues alternately the sordid gains of the 
upper section of the society and the miseries of the Saviour :— 

“ The blinding buffets on thine head 
On their crowned heads confirm the crown ; 

Thy scourging dyes their raiment red. 

And with thy bands they fasten down 
For burial in the blood-bought field 
The nations by thy stripes unhealed.” 

Such a realisation poetically places Swinburne among the major poets and 
as a republican among its great apostles. To enforce his judgment he says :— 
" With iron for thy linen bands 
And unclean-cloth for winding-sheet 
They bind the people’s nail-pierced hands.” 

The result of such a persecution leaves them without a haven of refuge, a 
position not different from those of the defenceless Jews in Central Europe 
to-day, at home nowhere, repelled everywhere 
“ Earth is not theirs, that they should sleep ” 
except for the priests who ‘ thy blood .... make poison of* 

or again :— 

“ And mouldering now and hoar with moss 
Between us and the sunlight swings 
The phantom of a Christless cross 
Shadowing the sheltered heads of kings 
And making with its moving shade 
The souls of harmless men afraid.” 

This is not an attack on God, nor is there any evidence of atheism, but is 
levelled against those who profiteer at His expense. It reveals in all naked¬ 
ness the dangers of doctrinal worship which has politically always sided with 
those in power. Hence such an array of facts was dangerous in the eyes of 
the critics, and if they raised their voice, it was only with the desire to distort 
and confuse the reading public by branding such poems as blasphemous. And 
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the student of Swinburne is surprised to find that there is not a single critical 
work on Swinburne in English which has honestly dealt with this problem. 
There is a conspiracy both of silence and detraction. It will be noticed that 
the lines quoted above derive their strength from the plaintive simplicity of 
the tone. And it is this which places them among major poetry; but Swinburne 
was not content to remain in this position ; he took the logical step of driving 
his conclusions to the final end. The “ Hymn of Man ” was written with the 
specific purpose to illustrate concretely the influence of the papacy and also 
to blast it. In 1869 the Pope had called an Oecumenical Council to enforce 
the acceptance of the dogma of infallibility and to condemn the liberal doc¬ 
trines of the age. Swinburne gave his answer in the “ Hymn of Man ”. In 
the “ Halt Before Rome ”, the Pope was described as one :— 

“ Who had claws as a vulture 

Plumage and beaks as a dove.” 

The “ Hymn of Man ” is directed against this * vulture ’ in the ‘ plumage ’ of 
the ‘ dove ’. It is fierce in its destructive tone, and exulting in the greatness 
of Man. Moreover, it is not ‘ a whirlwind in a vacuum ’ but in its declara¬ 
tion it is complementary to the letter sent by himself and Rosetti to the anti¬ 
catholic council held in the same year at Naples. This letter was published 
for the first time by Lafourcade 9 in his biography of the poet :— 

“ The Liberty we believe in is one and indivisible ; without free thought there 
can be no free life ; that democracy of the spirit without which the body, personal 
or social, can enjoy but a false freedom, must, by the very law of its being, con¬ 
front a man-made theocracy to destroy it. Ideal or actual, the Church or priests, 
and the Republic are natural and internecine enemies.” 

It will now appear that Swinburne’s anti-religious attitude is not directed 
against the pesonal beliefs of an individual but against mass forms of worship 
which ultimately take political shape, we, in India, know it too well to our 
cost. For instance, the elementary principle of equality is incompatible with 
the devout attitude of a catholic who recognises the ultimate authority in the 
Pope which, translated into politics, becomes the menacing ‘fiihrer’ 
principle. Swinburne’s attack was meant to dislodge the papal hierarchy in 
a republic. 

The ‘ ‘ Hymn of Man ” ends with the declaration :— 4 Glory to Man in 
the highest for Man is the Master of things.’ And it is Man who, because 
of his inability to explain the origin of things, had created the myth, God ; 
this myth was meant to provide security and to serve as an emotional panacea 


* “ Swinburne p. 173. 
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against odds. But the creation of it, due to fear and ignorance, led him into 
a cul-de-sac :— 

“.we say the spirit is one 

That moved on the dark to create out of the darkness the stars and the sun. 

Before the growth was the grower, and the seed ere the plant was sown ; 

But what was the seed of the sower ? and the grain of him, whence it was 
grown ? 

Foot after foot ye go back and travail and make yourselves mad 

Blind feet that feel for the track when highway is none to be had.” 

This myth has not benefited humanity except :— 

“ The herds of kings and their hosts and the flock of the high priests bow 

To a master whose face is a ghost’s ; O thou that wast God, is it thou ?” 

For the rest it is a betryal :— 

“ By the children that asked at the throne of the priests that were fat with 
thine hire 

For bread, and thou gavest stone ; for light and thou madcst them fire.” 

The “ Hymn of Man ” is the last poem in the “ Songs ” in which 
Swinburne deals with the problem of liberty with direct reference to Italian 
unity. But that does not mean that in poems like “ Tiresias ” and “ Hertha " 
his approach is “ abstract ”. Let Swinburne speak for himself and dispel 
all doubts on the problem :— 

“ 1 am writing a poem on Tiresias at the grave of Antigone the living buried 
woman representing liberty in the abstract (or more especially as incarnate in 
Italy, but I always identify the two, as it were, in this book) during the years while, 
the ' Earth cried, where art thou 

The fact that the poem assumes allegorical form does not imply that it 
is divorced from the actual forces of struggle in Italy, in which the poet had 
a direct interest. But what have the critics done—they have utilised the 
opportunity to distort and justify their division of poems ‘abstract’ and 
‘ real ’. It is the old trick which was responsible for converting Swift’s 
“Gulliver's Travels" into a fable for children in the nursery. Such a master¬ 
stroke of chauvinism excels the irony of Swift in excellence. Swift’s 
“ Gulliver's Travels ", Byron’s “ Age of Bronze ” and “ Don Juan ”, and 
Swinburne’s “ Songs Before Sunrise" have suffered from the same fraud 
and conspiracy. 

When one turns to “ Hertha ”, he finds the critics unanimously acclaim¬ 
ing it as a great poem. It is so. Swinburne’s approach to the problem of 
liberty is more metaphysical and therefore requiring a greater degree of con¬ 
centration and an intellectually subtle response which the average reader is 
usually devoid of. Hence its effect on him would be innocuous and 
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consequently could be ‘safely’ recommended to him. The poem begins with 
the enunciation of the doctrine of Mazzini :— 

“ Humanity is not an aggregation of individuals but a Collective Being 
Humanity is a man who lives and works for men. The best interpreter between 
man and God is Humanity.” 

Hertha, the name of a deity, represents for Swinburne the principle of growth. 
As Swinburne says, it is ‘the vital principle of matter’ in Earth which is active 
growing and spiritual, which demands emancipation, and for it the necessary 
destruction of the ‘ false gods ’ :— 

“ 1 am that which began 
Out of me the years roll 
Out of me God and man 
I am equal and whole 

God changes and man, and the form of them bodily : 1 am the soul " 

First life on my sources 
First drifted and swam 
Out of me the forces 
That save it or damn ; 

Out of me man and woman and wild beast and bird; before God. 
“ Of all I have done, ”, said Swinburne, “ I rate ‘ Hertha ’ highest as a 
single piece, finding in it the most of lyric force and music combined with 
the most condensed and clarified thought.” The triumph of the poem lies 
in having made the scientific law of evolution into a spiritual necessity for it 
must not be forgotten that in the background of the poem are the Darwinian 
ideas of evolution giving it a logical coherence. They derive their strength 
from Hertha—the compulsion to live and grow and change ;— 

“ Though sore be my burden 
And more than ye know 
And my growth have no guerdon 
But only to grow 

Yet I fail not of growing for lightnings above me or deathworms below.” 

To say now that his “ Songs ” can be divided into water-tight compart¬ 
ments—one consisting of purely vapid rhetorical ebullitions and the other 
full of energy and passion is to betray incomprehension of the foundations 
on which Swinburne was able to create his structure. The two types of 
poems must be read together—for they complement each other. In fact 
it would be difficult to understand the ‘ abstract ’ poems on the subject with¬ 
out a knowledge of those directly concerned with the Italian movement. For 
the ‘ Italian ’ poems supply the premises on which the conclusions are reached 
in the ‘ abstract ’ ones. 




THE CONTROL OF POPULATION 

By Dr. H. C. Seth, M.A., Ph.D. (London) 

In matters concerning birth regulation we can distinguish between the social 
and the individual interests. There is a likelihood of conflict of these two 
interests. Society generally takes a longer point of view. The defence of 
the territory and its fuller development are the important objects before 
it; while the individual is likely to look more to his own immediate comforts. 
It will always be in the interest of the society that its more intelligent, vigor¬ 
ous and healthy members should bring up comparatively larger families. 
But the financial burdens, inconveniences and the sacrifice of personal com¬ 
forts, that the bringing up of a large family involves, may lead just these very 
persons to a contrary behaviour. 1 Even Malthus was aware of this danger. 
He observed, “ There are some men, even in the highest rank, who are 
prevented from marrying by the idea of the expenses that they must retrench, 
and the fancied pleasures that they must deprive themselves of, on the sup¬ 
position of having a family.”* Similar considerations may permeate down to 
the lower orders of the society, and the greater the force with which the ideals 
of an upper class are followed by the lower classes the greater may be such 
restraints exercised even by them. 

In modern times the burden of rearing up of young children amongst 
the poorer people has become greater with the prohibition of child-labour 
and the prolongation of the compulsory school-going age. Even amongst 
the middle classes the educational expenses of the children impose a serious 
burden on the family purse. Moreover the great fall in child mortality, which 
has resulted from the increase of medical knowledge and better sanitary 
conditions, has put the question of child-birth in an entirely new light for the 
parents. The Highland woman of Adam Smith’s time who had “ borne 
twenty children not to have two alive ” perhaps eagerly looked forward to 
the birth of a new child to fill in the vacant cradle. An Indian woman may 
even to-day find all the dozen children, she may give birth to, disappear, as 
she even now lives in a land of small pox, cholera, plague, malaria and mid¬ 
wives, whose ignorance is only second to that of the savage witch doctor. 


1 Compare the views of Leonard Darwin : “Contraception is likely to be voluntarily adopted 
in inverse proportion to the needs of its use on racial grounds. ” Eugenic Reform. 

* Essay, First Edition, p. 63. 
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Her maternal instinct smothered by the succession of infantile deaths trag¬ 
ically looks forward for its satisfaction to the birth of yet another child. The 
fall in child mortality is a recent phenomenon, and in earlier times high infant 
mortality itself kept population stationary or increasing at a very slow rate. 
Even mediceval Europe had “ an. infant mortality double of that which 
prevailed in a large area of India in 1902-21.” 3 

The areas which are acquiring the knowledge and the modes of life of the 
more advanced Western countries also find a reduced child mortality. The 
problem of child-birth to the parents, who expect fifteen out of every twenty 
children bom to live, is different to what it may be when hardly two out of 
twenty survive. The fifteen children reared up by a married couple may all 
turn out to be clever people. They may add greatly to the wealth and welfare 
of the society, and also may be the source of legitimate pride and strength 
to the parents themselves in the old age, but for years the married couple may 
have to invest a greater part of their resources and leisure in rearing up this 
big family. They may have to give up many of the eagerly sought for cultural 
pursuits for which the modern civilisation is opening up so many possibilities. 
They may also rightly argue that if they have fewer children they may be able 
to give them better education and leave them much better provided for ; 
and also if they can properly space the interval between child-births they can 
bestow greater care on each child. Too quick a succession of child-birth is a 
serious strain on the mother, and by causing a neglect of the older children it 
increases the chance of infantile mortality, which, for all the acute mental and 
physical sufferings it causes to the parents, is an unmixed evil. There is thus 
no doubt that a method of birth control, which does not injure the moral 
feelings and the physique of the parents, will be greatly welcomed by most 
of the married people. 

Malthus’ remedy of postponed marriages was extremely utopian. If 
it is to be carried to the extent that it may exercise an effective check on the 
growth of population, it will condemn majority of men to life-long celibacy. 
Likewise post-nuptial attempts to family restrictions, unaided by contracept¬ 
ives, will limit the sex life between the husband and the wife, perhaps, to as 
few occasions as the number of children they want to have. The importance 
of sex in the harmonious development of personality is now more clearly 
recognised. Recent studies on psycho-analysis have shown that too much 
repression of sex instincts is one of the important causes of the oft recurring 
cases of neurosis in modern civilised life. 


8 Canan, Review of Economic Theory, p. 87. 
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It is a mistake to mix up the sex impulse with desire for progeny ; the 
former, excepting a few abnormal and perhaps pathological cases, is well 
nigh universal. It is equally strong, even when the latter is non-existent. It 
is as strong in those who are unmarried, as in those who are married ; and as 
strong with those who have large families, as with those who have small 
ones. Writing against Malthus’ remedy of deferred marriages and forced 
celibacy, Place correctly suggested, “It is utterly useless to preach abstinence. 
It is not, and cannot be generally practised. Chastity and late marriages are 
as much opposed as any two things can be, as opposed as black and white.” 
On the other hand, “ If means are adopted to prevent the breeding of a 
large number of children, marriage under these circumstances, would be 
by far the happiest of all conditions, as it would also be the most virtuous 
and consequently the most beneficial to the whole community.” 4 


There has been of late a well nigh universal and rapid fall in the birth-rate 
in Western Europe. The following table shows the changes in the birth-rate 
per thousand during the last few decades : 



1870 

1900 

1926 

England and Wales 

35.5 

28.2 

17.8 

Germany .. 

39.1 

36.0 

20.6 

Sweden 

30.5 

27.1 

17.5 

Norway 

30.2 

30.3 

20.0 

Italy 

36.9 

33.4 

27.5 

France 

25.4 

22.0 

19.0 

Holland 

36.1 

32.2 



, 4 Illustration and Proofs of the Principles of Population, 1822. Edited by N. E. Himes, 1930, 

p. 177. 

Compare also the views of Harold Cox : " If young men and young women knew that they 
would be able after marriage to prevent having unwanted children many of them would marry 
earlier and to this extent irregular relationship and even professional prostitution would be reduced. 
The gain to the self-respecting, self-maintaining members of the industrial classes would be immense 
for they would be able to enjoy the comforts of a home and the pleasures of mutual companionship 
Without over-hanging dread of having their standard of life lowered by the wife's repeated preg¬ 
nancies and by the production of unwanted children.” (Problem of Population, 1922, p. 135). 
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Delayed marriages only partially account for it. Abortion too, even 
now, is not uncommon in these countries. According to Julius Wolf there 
are 600,000 artificial abortions annually in Germany; and as Bertrand Russell 
remarks, “ It is more difficult to arrive at an estimate for Great Britain, owing 
to the fact that miscarriages are not registered, but there is reason to think 
that the facts are not so very different from those in Germany.”* The abor¬ 
tions are generally confined to the poorer people, who sometimes may have 
no knowledge, or may be unable to purchase contraceptives. There is no 
doubt that most of the fall in the birth-rate in the western countries is due to 
the very extensive use of contraceptives. A similar fall is a marked tendency 
in other countries too, which are rapidly acquiring western culture. 

From the social point of view the modern birth control movement 
raises two important problems. In the first place, there is the problem of 
decline in the quality of the people through differential fertility. Secondly, 
there is the question of the decline of the population as a whole as birth control 
is more extensively practised. 

Let us take the first of these problems. It is generally observed that the 
birth control movement has started at the wrong end. It is practised most 
amongst the more intelligent, educated, well-to-do and progressive sections of 
the community, and it is practised less and less as we go down lower in the 
social scale, until we come to the mentally and otherwise defective people, 
who do not practise it at all. At the sarqe time the advance of medical know¬ 
ledge and improved conditions of life have greatly increased the child survival 
rate amongst all classes of people. The net effect of these tendencies is that 
the stock of people, which is judged better from the various current standards 
of achievements, is contributing proportionately much less to the coming 
generations; and in so far as their success in life is due to their superior 
innate qualities, the quality of the future population is bound to suffer. Karl- 
Pearson rightly draws attention to this highly dysgenic state of affairs: “ As 
we have found an antinomy between high civilisation and race purification by 
natural selection, so there appears to be a corresponding antagonism between 
individual comfort and racial welfare. It is again the tendency of higher 
civilisation to suspend the more drastic phases of the struggle for existence 
and the survival of the fitter. The man of education, or made position, 
says : “ The chances of my children are better if I have but few of them ; 


6 Marriage and Morale, p. 203. Compare the following remark of Prof. East about artificial 
abortions in America. “ Max Hirsch places the number at two millions annually in the United 
States. The estimate of Robinson is one million and the estimate of G. W. Williams of Johns 
Hopkins is half a million, The last guess is undoubtedly the most reasonable,"— at tile 
Crow Roads, p. 262. 
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and we reach the startling condition of America where the classes of ability, 
the classes which take their standard an academic education, are not reproduc¬ 
ing themselves, their average number of offspring being less than two ; we 
reach the state of affairs which, Mr. Sydney Webb tells us, is demonstrable in 
another intellectual circle in this country, an almost childless population with 
no inheritance of its ability. And against this we have to set the maximum 
fertility which is reached by the degenerate stock.” 8 

Against this apprehension that the present differential birth-rate may 
grealjly deteriorate the quality of the future populations, we may set the 
following two considerations. In the first place, as the methods of birth 
control are better known and are more easily available even to the poor, 
this disparity between the contributions that the different classes of society 
are making to the coming generations may disappear. 

In the second place, though it cannot be denied that both physical and 
mental qualities are to a very great extent inheritable, yet which of them 
are more desirable and worth encouragement, is a very vexed question. Lower 
sections of the society may possess some qualities which may be highly de¬ 
sirable. As Car Saunders observes : “ Intelligence is but a part of mental 
endowment. But we know nothing regarding the distribution of other mental 
qualities between the classes. It is true that a case can be built up to show 
that certain valuable temperamental qualities are probably found more fre¬ 
quently in the higher than in the lower social grades. On the other hand, 
this may be countered by the arguments tending to show the converse regard¬ 
ing other valuable temperamental qualities. We are almost equally ignorant 
regarding the endowment of the classes in respect of physique, including all 
that goes towards providing the foundations of health and vigour. One 
of the few indications of any importance is derived from measurements of 
men during the war whose occupations were known. Miners and agricultural 
labourers came out at the top of the list when those following different occu¬ 
pations were graded in respect of physique. When we remember that miners 
and agricultural labourers make the largest proportional contributions to 
future generations, it seems difficult to accept the suggestion that physical 
endowment is at present unfavourably affected by differential fertility.” 7 
But after due concession is given to the above considerations, the fact yet 
remains that in so far as the more intelligent, progressive and well-to-do sec¬ 
tions contribute a diminishing proportion to the coming generation, the 
quality of the population is likely to suffer. These are the very classes, which 

* The Scope and Importance of the Science of National Eugenics, p. 45. 

7 World Population Conference, 1928, p. 142. 
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apart from the inheritance of sound mental and moral qualities, can also 
bring up children in a better and healthier atmosphere ; and if they contri¬ 
bute their proper share to the new births, the coming generations will have 
the benefit of a larger number starting life with better moral, mental, and 
material equipment. 

Let us now take the other important social problem raised by the birth 
control movement, i.e., the decline of the population as a whole. As practis¬ 
ed to-day birth control is essentially a private policy of the individuals, and 
little attention is paid by them to the national population requirements. In 
so far as it is the outcome of individual’s desire for more and more personal 
comforts and luxuries, once these become the common goal of a 
whole populace, there is not much reason to think that the fall in the 
birth-rate would stop at a point, where a stationary population is reached. 
“ It may easily go on until the population begins to diminish, and the ulti¬ 
mate result may for aught one can tell, be a virtual extinction of the most 
civilised races.” 8 * 

It has now been for sometime that France had a stationary population, 
and apprehensions are raised that her population may even fall short of the 
national requirements. It is well known that certain regions of France are 
depopulated to-day, fertile land is abandoned by the natives, sometimes, 
to the advantage of foreigners. Thus, the limitation of births may lead to 
consequences which become detrimental to the general economic condition 
of the country, and may imperil its stability. A similar position is likely 
to prevail in England where the birth-rate is now lowest in the world. 
Apprehensions of Bowley" and Canan 10 of a declining population in 
England, a decade hence, are not unfounded. It is observed by a number 
of eminent writers that in England ‘‘The problem of the increasing 
working population is one of the next few years only, and if no change 

8 Bertrand Russel, Marriage and Morals, p. 194. 

It is well known how the various efforts to encourage marriages amongst the Romans failed 
and one of the important causes of the decline of the Roman Empire was the loss of man-power. 
Compare the following views of Cunningham. “ The evidence as to the decline of the population 
brings out a disastrous condition of affairs ; under such peaceful conditions as the Empire afford¬ 
ed, one might have expected the population to increase with considerable rapidity. The fact that 
it seems to have declined certainly indicates that a lack of vigour affected all the people of the 
Roman Empire ; whether this was due to physical or to moral causes, the vitality of the imperial 
subjects seems to have been so far sapped, that they did not make the most effective use of the 
centuries of peace, and were unprepared to resist the onslaught of the barbarians in the third century 
of our era.’’— 1 Western Civilisation ’, Vol. I, p. 180. 

• Is Unemployment Inevitable, pp. 359-65. 

10 See Prof. Canan’s address to the British Association, 1931. 
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occurs in the birth-rate the problem fifteen years hence may be an insuffici¬ 
ency of labour.” 11 Thus, there seems to be sufficient grounds for the views 
of Hogben that “ before this generation has passed we shall be compelled to 
face the problem of deciding how the populations of Northern Europe may 
save themselves from a continuous decline which once begins may be difficult 
to arrest.” 11 Similar problems, both regards the quality and the quantity of 
population are likely to arise, sooner or later, in other countries also which 
are rapidly assimilating the Western culture. 

We have tried above to envisage the dangers to the society which are 
implicit in the present birth control movement. It will be absurd both from 
the individual and the social points of view to revert to uncontrolled and 
unregulated births. But if the social stability and progress are to be secured, 
there is a need of well-defined social policy in this matter. Society has to 
secure itself against the deterioration of the quality of the population as well 
as against its decline. 

The studies on heredity have clearly shown that physical and mental 
qualities, both good and bad, are inheritable ; and the racial improvement 
will have to begin by the encouragement of child-birth amongst the people 
with sound natural endowments. It may be helpful to classify the popula¬ 
tion for this purpose under the three following heads : 

(a) Defective stock, consisting of persons with physical and mental 

defects which are inheritable, e.g ., insanity, idiocy, leprosy, phthisis, 
blindness, deaf-mutism. 

( b ) Normal stock, consisting of persons with normal health and average 

ability. 

(e) Superior stock, consisting of persons characterised by more than 
average capabilities. 

So far as the defective stock is concerned, it will be in the highest inter¬ 
ests of society if further procreation can be completely stopped. Sterilisation 
of such persons is a social# desirable policy. Even from the point of view 
of the individual, no serious objection can be raised against sterilisation, as 
it leaves the man or the woman in a position to have full sexual enjoyment. 
It only incapacitates them from producing children. 

As regards the normal stock, which constitutes the mass of mankind 
everywhere, each married couple should be encouraged to bring up the number 


11 Is Unemployment Inevitable, p. 9. 
11 Economica, May 1931. 
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of children, which is at least compatible with the numerical stability of the 
population. Taking into consideration the child mortality under even the 
best conditions of health, and also the fact that some persons in this group 
would remain unmarried, if the population is to be kept at a stationary level, 
the number of children born to eaqh married couple should be at least three 
on an average. If we also account for infertile marriages, which are about 
ten per cent, of the whole, we can easily see that even to maintain a stable 
population, birth-rate per fertile marriage should be higher than three. 

Society may be able to guarantee this stability by adopting the scheme 
of family allowances. This system is being greatly pressed in France. Its 
usual form is that the wages paid in a business to any particular type of labour 
are pooled and are distributed according to the family responsibilities of wage- 
earners. This system does not affect the employer. He pays the same 
amount in wages as before, but the workmen receive wages in proportion to 
the number of children they have. Another device is parenthood insurance 
which too does not involve any extra cost to either the employer or the State, 
as it may be obtained from the contributions from the unmarried and the 
childless. 

As regards the third group, which we have designated as the superior 
stock, there seems to be at present the greatest need in its case for the encour¬ 
agement of more births. This is the group which, as we have already noted, 
though in a far better position to bring up children, is refusing to take up this 
burden. Mere reduction in tax-burdens, as is being done in England and 
some other western countries in the form of concessions for wife and chil¬ 
dren allowed in the income-tax, may not be sufficient. A certain co-relation 
between the earnings of the individual and his family responsibilities may 
also become necessary for this class of people. As Prof. McDougal remarks, 
“ What is required to counteract the very powerful dysgenic influence of the 
economic consideration, or prudence, is that every family which has risen 
above the mean soical level should know that addition of each child should 
automatically bring with it ah increase of incorpe sufficient to meet the ex¬ 
penses normally incurred in bringing up that child. It is clear that, in order 
to meet this requirement, the amount of increase of income would have to 
bear some given proportion to the income already enjoyed or earned. This 
increase of income should, I suggest, be not less than one-tenth of the earned 
income and might be well rather more.” 1 * A beginning can be made 
in this direction in case of the State and other organised services, and parti¬ 
cularly if such services attract a large number of more intelligent youths. 


18 National Welfare and National Decay, p. 197. 
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These efforts will not be without their beneficial effects. Two things will be 
necessary to effect this change. In the first place, the initial salary will have 
to be higher and the early increments to be more rapid so as to encourage the 
man to marry and have children in the prime of his life. Secondly, increment 
in salaries will to some extent be given at the time of marriage and the birth 
of each child. These increments will not ordinarily be given to those in the 
same rank and for the same period of service who are single or childless. 
This will not increase the financial burden to the State as the same sum will be 
spent, only those with many children would get more salary at the expense 
of the single and the childless. 

If society, through the methods discussed above or similar other methods, 
is able to safeguard the quality as well as the stability of the population, then, 
and then only the fullest extension of the birth control movement will bear 
its best fruit, and it will work in the highest interests both of the individual 
and society. A mere fall in the birth-rate, otherwise, will be just an indi¬ 
cation of an increasing desire for luxury, and a loss of faith not only in the 
capacities of the present generation, but those of the coming generations too. 
It may be the pressage of a doom, and only the beginning of the old process 
by which old and decrepit races are replaced by new and vigorous ones, in 
whom increasing difficulty of getting a living, which excess of fertility entails, 
stimulates greater mental activity. 



ON SOME INTEGRALS INVOLVING LEGENDRE 

FUNCTIONS 

By Dr. N. G. Shabde 


1. The object of this short paper is to obtain certain integrals involving 
Legendre functions. The results arrived at do not seem to have been noted 
before for these functions. 


2. Einar Hille* has shown that 
j e- M <f>„ («) du = t/i u (z) 
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♦ *' Bilinear formulas in the theory of the transformation of Laplace/* Compositio Mathe- 
matica , Vol. VI* fasciculus 1* p. 100, 

t “ On the product of two Legendre polynomials,** W. N. Bailey, Proc « Comb , Phil 
Soc., Vol. XXIX, Part II, p. 173. 
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Taking n — m as an even integer we get 

1 ( p 8 — 1)*'" p/w+n+l) m — n 

2 m ‘ Tim M) ‘ '. . 

This gives 
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for R (p -- In — a) >0, and (n — m) an even integer 
Bailey* has shown that 
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* “Some integral formula involving associated Legendre functions,” Joum. London Math. 
Soc., 1938, Vol XIII, p. 168. 
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As particular cases of (3.6) we get 
J e~ f Q-6- P„ (cosh 0) dd 
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THE WATER OF CONSTITUTION OF CERTAIN 
TYPICAL SOILS OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
AND ITS BEARING ON THE PARENT ROCK 
MATERIAL FROM WHICH THE SOILS 
ARE FORMED 

By Messrs. R. H. Joshi, M.Sc., and K. G. Joshi, B.Ag. 

{Agricultural Research Institute^ Nagpur ) 

It is well known that the loss suffered by an oven-dry soil on ignition, dif¬ 
fers from its organic matter content, as obtained by multiplying the organic 
carbon by the usual factor 1.724. This difference is supposed to be due to 
the chemically combined water which is not lost by heating the soil to 105° C. 
According to S. Matson 3 this water of constitution is present in the individual 
molecules of the hydrated oxides of iron, aluminium, silicon and their various 
combinations. Baver and Horner 2 suggest that this water of constitution is 
a part of the crystal lattice of the clay. 

With a view to ascertaining the temperature upto which the water of 
constitution is retained by the soil certain typical soils were in the first in¬ 
stance heated to different temperatures and the results obtained are given in 
Table I. The last column in this table gives the water of constitution as 
obtained by the difference in the loss on ignition determined by the American 
Official Method, 4 and the organic matter content, calculated from the percent¬ 
age of organic carbon determined by Schollenberger’s method as modified by 
Allison. 1 


Table I. Percentage loss of moisture at different temperatures 


Soil 

Up to 
105° C. 

105° 

to 

125° C. 

, 125° 
to 

180° C. 

105° 

to 

180° C. 

Water 
of consti¬ 
tution 

Nagpur black cotton soil 

8.80 

0.23 

1.73 

1.96 

5.63 

Akola black cotton soil 

6.64 

1.50 

0.66 

2.16 

6.30 

Kabar soil 

7.99 

0.04 

1.21 

1.25 

4.84 

Matasi soil 

2.07 

0.00 

0.91 

0.91 

1.20 

Bfaata soil 

1.76 

0.00 

1.16 

1.16 

4.28 
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It is evident from the above table that no water of constitution is lost 
by heating the soil up to a temperature of 125° C. and a part, i.e„ nearly one- 
third of the total amount, is lost at 180° C., showing thereby that the ab¬ 
solute percentage of water of constitution could be determined by heating the 
soil to temperatures higher than. 180° C. Baver and Homer,* e.g., showed 
that in the case of clays this loss of water reaches its maximum at 700° to 
800° C. 

According to the view of the investigators referred to above the 
water of constitution is essentially a part of the colloidal complex and 
accordingly it would therefore be reasonable to assume that it would vary 
with varying percentages of clay. Samples of soils were therefore analysed 
to find out the relationship if any of the water of constitution to the clay 
content of the soils and the resutls obtained are given in Tables II and III 
below :— 


Table II. Analyses of soils from the Central Provinces 


Soils 

Clay 

% 

Moisture 

°/ 

/o 

Loss on 

ignition 

°/ 

/o 

Carbon 

% x 

1.724 

Water of 
consti¬ 
tution % 

Nagpur Black cotton soil .. 

47.0 

8.80 

6.61 

0.987 

5.62 

Akola Black cotton soil 

36.0 

6.60 

7.24 

0.871 

6.37 

Nagpur Grass land soil 

24.8 

5.0 

7.31 

1.40 

5.9 

Darwha Black cotton soil .. 

40.0 

12.67 

7.05 

1.90 

5.15 

Kabar soil 

52.0 

8.00 

5.40 

0.61 

4.79 

Kanhar soil 

44.0 

6.11 

4.82 

0.998 

3.82 

Kheri soil 

45.0 

6.38 

3.96 

0.71 

3.25. 

Dorsa soil 

32.4 

5.11 

4.50 

1.06 

3.44 

Mariar soil 

39.6 

6.41 

3.71 

0.82 

. 

2.89 

Wardi soil 

20.28 

4.23 

3.56 

1.02 

2.54 

Sihar soil 

18.1 

1.31 

2.01 

1.19 

0.82 

Matasi soil 

18.5 

2.07 

2.21 

1.22 

0.99 

Bhata soil 

11.2 

1.76 

5.31 

1.03 

4.28 
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Table III. Analyses of soils from other Provinces 


Soils 

Moisture 

°/ 

/o 

Loss on 
ignition 

% 

Org. Mat. 

% 

Water of 
consti¬ 
tution % 

Bombay black cotton soil 

9.08 

6.32 

0.99 

5.33 

Assam soil 

0.90 

4.19 

1.58 

2.61 

Coimbatore paddy soil 

5.45 

3.65 

1.10 

2.55 

Pusa soil 

0.53 

,1.92 

0.97 

0.95 

Bara soil from Lyallpur .. 

0.48 

2.66 

0.36 

2.30 


Results given above clearly show that the water of constitution of these 
soils is not proportional to their varying clay contents. 

With a view to determining the exact stage in the formation of soils at 
which the water of constitution begins to appear, samples of weathered and 
unweathered trap rock and certain soils derived from it were analysed and the 
results obtained are given in Table IV below : 


Table IV. Percentage of water of constitution in various products 
of weathering and soils from trap rock 


Weathered material 

Moisture 

% 

Loss on 
ignition 

% 

Org. Mat. 

% 

Water of 
consti¬ 
tution % 

Trap rock 


Negligible 



Green munun .. 

12.20 

3.30 

0.012 

3.28 

Red murum 

6.02 

3.30 

0.14 

3.16 

Khardi-Pathar .. 

6.75 

5.35 

0.54 

4.81 

Red soil from a hill slope 

9.40 

7.10 

1.44 

5.66 

Morand 1 (black soil) 

9.80 

6.86 

1.03 

5.83 

Silt from Nullah (Akola) 

8.25 

6.07 

0.91 

5.16 
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Results given above clearly indicate that the water of constitution is 
first formed during the process of initial hydration of rock minerals as re¬ 
presented by the two samples of murum, and that it is subsequently increased 
as the weathering progresses and gives rise to the formation of clay. 

From the analytical results given in Tables II and III, it is observed that 
there is a striking variation in the water of constitution of different types of 
soils, but that such a variation does not exist in the case of soils derived from 
the same parent materials weathered under varying climatic conditions. This 
is particularly evident in the case of the soils derived from either the trap 
rock or the sandstone from different localities of the Province. This observa¬ 
tion, therefore, indicates a possibility of determining the parent material of 
various soils from their water of constitution and an attempt has been made 
to tentatively differentiate the soils so far examined on this basis as shown 
in Table V below :— 


Table V. Water of constitution of some C. P. soils derived from various 
rocks and that of a granite soil from Hyderabad 


> 5,0 


2.0 to 5.0 


1.0 to 2.0 

< 1 



Soils of mixed origin 


Soils from 
sandstone 

Soils from trap rock 

as, e.g. f from limestone, 
sandstone and shales 

Soils from granite 

Nagpur black soil ., 

, 5.60 

Kabar black soil .. 

4.84 

Hyderabad 

Sihar grayish 





granite 

yellow ., 0.89 

Darwha black soil . 

. 5.10 

Kheri black soil .. 

3.25 

soil .. 1.50 

Matasi grayish 

Akola black soil 

, 6.30 

Mariar black soil .. 

2.89 


yellow .. 0.99 

Nagpur grassland ,, 

. 5.90 

Dorsa black soil .. 

3.40 



(reddish soil) 


Kanhar black soil 

3.80 



Bombay black soil .. 

, 5.30 

Wardi red soil 

2.49 





Bhata red soil 

4.20 




Results given in Table V show that the percentage of the water of consti¬ 
tution in the case of soils derived from the trap lies between 5 and 6, and that 
it is less than 1.0 in the case of sandstone soils. In soils derived from a 
mixture of sandstone, limestone and shales, the water of constitution varies 
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from 2 to 5 per cent., whereas in the case of a purely granitic soil it was found 
to be 1.5 per cent. 

The authors are indebted to Professor D. V. Bal, Agricultural Chemist 
to Government, C. P. and Berar, Nagpur, for the kind help given and the 
interest shown by him in the work. 

Summary 

1. Water of constitution of some typical soils has been determined and 
an attempt has been made to tentatively differentiate the parent materials of 
these soils on this basis. 

2. It was found that the water of constitution from the soils was lost 
partially when the soils were heated to a temperature of 125° to 180° C. and 
that it was completely lost only when they were ignited. 

3. Water of constitution of the soils is not affected by the variations 
in the clay content. 

4. Water of constitution is first formed during the process of initial 
hydration of rock minerals, and that it is subsequently increased as the 
weathering progresses and gives rise to the formation of clay. 

5. It was observed that there is a striking variation in the water of con¬ 
stitution of soils derived from different rocks, but such a variation does not 
exist in the case of soils derived from the same parent material but weathered 
under varying conditions of climate. 

6. Soils derived from trap rock showed the highest water of constitution, 
namely 5 to 6 per cent., and those derived from sandstone showed the lowest, 
i.e., about 1.0 per cent. 

7. The results obtained indicate a possibility of determining the parent 
material of various soils on the basis of their water of constitution. 
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PRASAD AS A SUBJECTIVE IDEALIST 

By Hari Datta Dube, Esq., M.A. 

Literature is a wordy panorama of the undulating expanse of human life 
with its rare heights and its rare recesses—the glittering icy crowns of the 
former nestling in the embrace of divine intimacy, and the sombre darkness 
of the latter undermining the entire scene—the former perpetually awe-inspir¬ 
ing and inviting, the latter perpetually sickening and forbidding—the former 
dominating the entire horizon and the latter hiding their ugly existence. The 
entire effect is so mingled and confusing that the common eye completely fails 
to see the wood for the trees. But the divine purpose which is controlling 
this vast affair endows some eyes with the rare power of distinguishing the 
minute details of the panorama from one another. The common eye is enabled 
to get a clear glimpse of the entirety only through such gifted eyes. 

We can, of course, question the desirability of sandwiching the almost 
colourless common between these contrasts—as a matter of fact it has been 
questioned in more ways than one and practically in every age but the best 
human minds have always found themselves in harmony with it and curiously 
enough the common minds have always submitted to the ruthless adjustment 
of these extremes with wonderful composure. In fact this resignation is the 
accumulated experience of the race which repeatedly realised that a fighting 
attitude was as ineffective as an attitude of apathy.' This resignation how¬ 
ever should not be mistaken for an avowal of defeat which is a complete 
negation of all activity. This resignation is that cheerful acceptance of the 
inevitable which is invariably a source of intimacy, and as such it has made 
the approach of the thinking mind to human life that of an ardent lover afford¬ 
ing incalculable happiness, and not that of a dissecting surgeon, nor even 
that of a passing meteor. 

Human life has an exterior as well as an interior; and being an attempt 
to delineate human life, literature should correspond to both of these. This 
gives rise to two different outlooks on life in literature, objective and sub¬ 
jective. The very prolific sources of misunderstanding are the confusion of 
the objective treatment of a thing with realism which is a meticulously faithful 
representation of the real and that of the subjective treatment of a thing 
with idealism which is the imaginary realization of the fullness of spiritual 
aspirations. I have explained these terms because in the first place, I am 
94 
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afraid, they are generally very loosely used; in the second place, because 
I do not feel quite sure about their orthodox acceptations. 

Realism can be both objective and subjective and so can be idealism. 
Thus all treatment in creative literature can be divided into the following 
four classes :— 

1. Objective Realism, 

2. Subjective Realism, 

3. Objective Idealism, 

4. Subjective Idealism. 

The first has practically no place in creative literature. The second has 
a very important place. Much of our lyric poetry comes under this class 
and a very large amount of modern Hindi poetry is subjectively realistic. Its 
appeal to youth is immediate though temporary. The reason is that youth 
is the time when vague yearnings predominate, when the objective world ap¬ 
pears to be insufficient, but the spiritual life is yet so immature that idealism 
is out of place. There is one more reason: youth naturally is the spring 
time of sensuality and an objective gratification of the sensual tendencies be¬ 
ing restricted, if not barred, in the present state of a civilized society sub¬ 
jectivity not only serves as a convenient veil to cover the ugliness of these 
tendencies, but it even gives it an exterior of respectability. Nothing could 
be farther from me than a desire to insinuate that creations under this class 
cannot be noble and abiding. In fact, subjective realism has given us quite 
a large amount of pleasant poetry : 

’aa-sfor-Sfa* it *5 fihRft, 

star strt: m faftft, 

> sfaa Jr trtfl! 

stJr, 

SWtt Tt tttrr, 

qrfaa mat a 

V* TTS 1 

ftssft fi tfr qrfSrar 

tw *31, f^t, aft ! 
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133 3T 3% «n, 

33 33 3 fa33i «rt, 

fsrsr §3r-pr 3f3 snrswr «n, 

> 35 #13 3? 35 fwsir! 

5 553-53 ^ 33-‘jfl33, 

3T33r 3T 33 53 3133133, 
f%3r ®nw $i am 33, 

555 O 3 3TW3, 35 f335f[ ! 

—3'3 

This is a very nice example of innocent subjective realism. What I mean to 
say is that under the innocent looking cover of subjectivity vent is often given 
to rank sensuality. 

The third is the most important of all from the view-points of popularity 
and permanency. All the best-loved immortal works of creative literature 
come under this head; the Ramayana and the Ramacharitamanasa being the 
best examples. A clear understanding of this point demands an examination 
of the issues involved. As a rule the human soul wants to realise its highest 
aspirations through the real, the physical, the palpable. The physical by 
itself is too gross and not enough; and the spiritual by itself is too subtle, 
evasive and unsubstantial, it is only an organic blend of the two that is 
most pleasing to it. Rama and Sita, Yudhi$thira and Bhl$ma are as much 
human beings as we are ourselves ; they share our joys and sorrows, they 
are as much subject to the common affections of our life as we are and yet, 
in some inscrutable way, they are above us and therefore lovable and respect¬ 
able. It is for this reason that humanity hugs the Ramayanas and the Rama- 
charitamanasas permanently. 

The fourth is the highest class from the view-point of fineness ; though 
it is not the most popular. It is permanent, though its permanence is based 
on the superfine tastes of a few in society. For this reason this type of creative 
literature has not been adopted by those whose aim was to reach the lowest 
strata of human society and yet to command its loftiest heights. From the 
very beginning of civilization the world has been influenced and swayed al¬ 
most entirely by the last two kinds of creative literature ; the third always 
being the accredited leader of human ambition, and the fourth serving as 
the veiled source of inexhaustible inspiration. Vaimiki, Vy&sa and TulstdAsa 
belong to the former class, while Dante, Goethe and Prasad belong to the 
latter. As we are here concerned with the last class we shall consider its 
peculiarities at some length. 
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As pointed out above, an organic blend of the palpable with the subtle, 
of the real with the ideal, is the dearest thing to humanity. Wherever there 
is immortal art, this blend must be its foundation. This is a rule to which 
there is no exception. But this blend can be effected in two ways: firstly, 
by extending the boundaries of the palpable real till it merges into the limitless 
ideal, the merger being effected in the subtlest and the most imperceptible 
way—and this requires the highest form of art—and secondly, by imposing a 
realistic exterior upon the subtle interior of actual human life and then ex¬ 
tending it into the ideal. The weak point of this last method is obvious; 
its basis is not objective reality but only a semblance of it. 

One more point by way of clarification. The real has two sides, the 
objective and the subjective. Our ideas, the intricate workings of our minds, 
are as much real as the material world. As we are concerned here mainly 
with human life, we can say that the actual external facts of human life have 
their counterparts in the inner workings of the mind, in fact, in the entire 
inner behaviour of the soul. These two sides are real entities. The interior, 
the seamy side of life, has no doubt ugly seams here and there, but its main 
expanse is brighter in colour because it is not exposed to the tarnishing external 
influences. Naturally it is not familiar to our eyes, and this want of 
familiarity sometimes makes it appear as something imaginary and unreal. 

The subjective idealist bases his idealism on this interior of human life 
to which he first imparts a semblance of the objective exterior. Thus he 
presupposes an amount of imaginative, sometimes also intellectual effort 
on the part of the reader. His method makes his task comparatively easier 
than that of the objective idealist in so far as he is not faced with the difficulty 
of merging the grossest real into the finest ideal; but it also makes his creation 
less popular, because, his product has not that familiar setting which is the 
strongest attraction in the work of the objective idealist. It is for this reason 
that Dante, Goethe and Prasad cannot become ViUmikis and Tulsldasas. 

The K&mayani of Prasad belongs to the class of subjective idealism. It 
has all the qualities and shortcomings of this class of literature. Now we 
shall undertake a thorough examination of the book in the light of these 
preliminary observations. But as such examination would require a thesis 
of considerable length, I propose to treat the various parts of it in instalments, 
the present article being only an introduction to the thesis. 

The origin of humanity has been variously conceived but it was reserved 
for Prasfld to make the boldest, the clearest and yet the most poetic contri¬ 
bution in this connection. The various poet philosophers have attempted, 
from time to time, to approach the question from different view-points, but 
7 r 
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in many cases the result has been only a fruitless beating about the bush; 
only a few in the world have succeeded in achieving something definite. 
Human .life is the culmination of all this varied creation; but even after 
reaching this lofty plane, life for some time clings to its sensuality, to its 
gross carnal propensities. This infant humanity is thus only a shade higher 
than the brute plane it has left below, and the old drama of merriment goes 
on merrily till one day the same upheaving tendency asserts itself and there 
is a veritable deluge washing everything before it. This genesis of the human 
soul is as much true in the case of every individual human being, as it is in 
the case of the race as a whole. That the individual is the epitome of the 
species is nowhere else so true as in this connection. Yes, then the deluge 
throws man on a lofty peak of the Himalayas : 

fanfart % sjn for^rc: 79, 

73 f^55t 41 
3^7 ‘4'rh jizri 4, 

^ ift *tr ssq-srei? ! 

—fom («mw41) 

and this need be no other than the rare heights to which we referred 

in the beginning. 

The height of the present position of Manu enables him to look around 
and compels him to think for himself, to take stock of things. And this 
is the point where life enters upon the plane of real humanity, which is 
certainly higher than the world of senses and sensuality. Perhaps 

I need not point out that one of the meanings of the word 77 is an 
organ of sense. 

The power of reflection, f^?rt which is the most important, if not the 
only, differentia of humanity, comes upon him with all its staggering force: 

#1 f%( 41 759ft WT, 

47 41 Jffifrsft 1 

4 WCT7 41 =7795 TTI%%, 

95BIS 41 7TO «3tT 1 
41 Ttf «|7, % 

*9t-*rT7T 41 795 fcSIT 1 
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51 %, n?torr, nfa, arm, ft- 
m | cr\ fanSt stw ! 
aifr qrq I, arr, m s, atr 

TOT =TtT f @ ercr 5RW 1 
an, anrnrq V* Is, 
sfocro! to gq m q; 
totot to an, ar?<rr n 
a?iar n*r *rt q \ 

‘ JWJ-^pq ’ is very highly significant. 


—fom ($witot) 


This naturally leads him to feel the contrast between his present and past 
conditions with much force: 


kto qitMr ^ front 

to ftfisRt anfcr afa! 
awr *?>nr ror \ tj. farot 
TO t ? ;ffq ! 

—fror (q;wtq^i) 

And he feels ashamed of his past life and condemns it. First he is reminded 
of what he was: 

(ror $ % fTOJft 

to arefia afi, to m qft ; 

$ atq?n *r TOtfi 

atttft ^^ntr ^ 1 
* # * * 

nfa-tfqf % apwtroq 

’ aft fiRrar-i^ wror! 

S?q-TOn % tot «r 

TO $® t to tot ffiro 1 
* * * * 

stf% jafa, qt:rfam 
f® TO *«r TO n i 
ntfc Si, ft ftro 

TO fiftnftim % To % I 

«r to f*r ; f»r stott 
ftTO to tot qrrm; 

TO? qft | ^r-g# qt 

5:qt-TOnq «ntf am 1 

—frot 
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and then he reflects upon that discarded past: 

sum fiara f ap *rt ? 
ifr 055?rr «fl I 

anrari «fr 

* * * * 

<ifff srwr «fr 
3tw f%r<n *fi snir sn* 
HH fag % cK55 w if, 

|JT^f if, atrc^-fawt: i 

* * * * 


*rcr, tr4“f ipj *w, ngrew 
gwaiafr >ftr; 
grqi T?rrf5rr m 

*T3T ssst fafara i%?rt i 
vrtt jn^r-ttftcn is 
Wi «n sits, 
ssi-isfa t tfur rartnst 
^ SSi *rr ssr *l\% i 

One stanza herein is very important: 

iri is «f s* w, fa for 
lit 1 fi»tarc* stfa sfa 
aft 3?1 rsf £| sfa % 

itft atmtaft iff li% i 



—fall 


True, the cause of all the miseries and disorder prevailing in the world 
is our identification with sensuality. 

After this Manu is tossed between his past and his present, now the 
former depicting before him a lively picture of the earthly charms which 
were his tyrannical masters, and now the latter trying to wean him from that 
tyranny by suggesting the dangerous nature of the former. There is a sup¬ 
pressed note of longing for those charms, but he reconciles himself to their 
loss by thinking that they brought about their ruin through their own wanton¬ 
ness. 
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far fq>RR-qR, fas* fasmsft, 

ItFRfl !%t % tff J^RR ; 

RIR fcRtffrt §3R iE|t qf 

Rg ft 15 3T5T5T qRR \ 
fgfar ftfr r q gwfaa 
. irRifftRR |tr |ft*5}sf ; 

RfR ff I u%r rir 

RR R §R 73c0 3RT sfisr I 
3?«r r q;qiRr ix siqr ft! 

qfffl gqr tft gtfftq vrrq ; 

gar-qwt 3 fftfaR rrr qfr 

WfRT R |[<ft | 3fq JTiq i 

qrq.R wTfoi5T, tm jjjjq V, 

F5RR ft ®Rfl m 5R ; 
gqfaR *n q:Rtq, R'iRr r 

rr m q.i ?rai 3 firrr t 

* * * # 

q? arqq-'frf r-3rg¥fq Rr 

SRT-Rfitqr qi rrr, 

R^R % Rtft-RcRq Rf 

Rfat Rrqft 3?iqRR I 
* * * * 

fqqiR qiRRT % RrftfRfa % 

Rq gtwft RR RR; 

3T? ! RR Rqftl 3RTRT ft, 
f^iq % RR R RR, RR I 

—fftRT 

He becomes more and more reconciled to his present lot, and describes 
how the old order gradually yielded place to the new through a cataclysmic 
change: 

«Ttf afteffr Rtf atRtfr, 

tf w?fw, IRRIR f^RTR ! 
frRHffcR rirr qqqf qft 

Rtf q$R «tf «HR 1 
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to wforo, 

355 * *q& a>i qm *£1; 

fl!|TO 3«R ^TcTTcTrtr 

atra np?i toi ii\ 1 

# -# I* $ 


^r-^tfJpfr % to*! % 

*r?t sf[W Jrfoai afl gfe 
sr<ft *fl, to afi 51 it 

um-WAkt ffe 1 

«H «|; tit * 

% tosto $g*r gtftfr m«r- 
*ft<r toIs* *rrenij, 

»F?R?, TOtff TTOS 
f^ftWl g* arartT 1 
%«r-ar3isT % 7u-w t\ 
a? aft wm, 
atstftfa h to ajacrt %*f) 

3Tf3f Stffaff aft JTI55T ! 
a><*! $TO TO# KtTrft 

afk f=aror «ti to aa; 
fagcr a:: *5 <rrro to 
gsa £i *fr *rt to a>t 1 

—£rar 


The new consciousness helplessly drifted this way and that in the midst 
of this cataclysm: 

tr*fi aria *fi, afit: st 3g t 
*1% toIt, at qaarc! 
tow to# if ws f*ta: to 
a*?rr qn# arr^arra: 1 

—f%tr 


till it assumed fatal proportions: 


*m% saw «t<^, §*>* 

to an «tr q?n atf 5 
astTOTO % vrfi fomtr 

j%*ft tob# a<t t 
3!{1( a#w aprtft Tit ; 

TOW^ 3TTOR TORfl I 
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»rm amf tfr ^rfr wfrlf 
15 «$Trl mtfl i 
w arufa, fifjm 
^ITcfcT ||5ff «ft, 
fflTS fllfq| ^r^ITT 

*kz-m ff irrfl «fi i 

* * * 4 

w fins arr^tTs if, a?, 
mi fff5 % wtft i 
asri aaa arair if awm, 

T^rmfiiiqi ir aw?r i 
«i«ir frnm-iss Jj?g m 

cR5 1551 ^ WOT If I, 

UfT STcWI TT?b ^fisr 

<|5T 5l?t %\ JROt igt I 

—r%<n 

But through this deluge Manu realizes one of the greatest facts of human life : 
f%?5 jfi'ii 55! s^iwr 

fir sm fnft % isr %, 

'ii-sfe $r «ftr amtur 

*^T<? 5RTF 5RT l%? 'q I 

anar amitrr a>r afifim £ 

% a? *fta«r srai fwr, 

3TTf, n^r % a«m awst 

arw ira *nr trr fiwr! 

—t%TF 

This realization, mingled with the numbness which comes in the wake of 
our paralysing contact with the forces of death, enables Manu to recognize 
eternal life in death and through death : 

aft afri* jr niiiw, 
wrctrr % amir ftriTi ! 
ar> ftrtra ww! amftnm 
4ifHm ami amrf 
4ra 1 «rrfr! ftwfcr! Sfair 1 
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*RT tr JRE 5 spfinr, 

At HSI I, atfl 3T*n% 1 

SshSi mi i w im ! 

3}ft ! %u 
3}^ ffHfift HI 
<1 3THrT H 55f? SRIHT 

<BIH-3T55ft ^ tft I 

* * * * 

SfaR HU §JS 3TH % 

sqn: HR HH-HIHI if, 

HtHri'HHI-Hft HI 5'HT 

MOT-VU ?fl HHTHI H I 

—i%m 

But the unrivalled beauties of the morning are conceived in the darkest depths 
of the night; and while the forces of death were yet let loose, life peeped 
through some obscure crevice somewhere and brought with it the enlivening 
glory of hope : 

7HH <fl U»T HI 

THHHHI €l HTH, 

jwh'i «fi, hr 

hhi ftH-f^THiafi % qiu i 

<£i£7iurf HIH mi HI 

3RI&R «PI HRH 5HT; 

H> HKHH>i H *JHI I 
H?5T StflHH fHUH 
3 TrfHHH 7 Icft ‘ 4 \ ; 

7tH 5HIH H Htl%« TvH'fT 
HH ffTHI «ft fife I 

ht*t hhi httht hihi hi 
hi m 41 th hh-hhih, 

ufa-HHI H 3TIH$H HI 

HHH-fmn HH fRT urn! 

—IVII 

♦ * * * 
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TOlSta %T55-*lft tfl 
3155 3T'CTf^ffcT gf I 

—3rm ((Rwnisfr) 

This is the beginning of the masterpiece of Prasad; this is the beginning 
of an immortal allegory; this is the morning of human life, the morning which 
marks the beginning of the most wonderful thing in the entire creation— 
human life, with its hopes and horrors, with its joys and miseries, culminating 
finally in that lofty state when it becomes akin to, if not identical with, the 
highest of the high. 



DID CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA BELONG TO 

GANDHARA ? 

By P. S. Telang, Esq., NLA. 

Dr. H. C. Seth has tried to prove that Chandragupta belonged not to 
Magadha but to the G&ndhara region. Dr. Seth thinks that the name 
borne by the dynasty of Chandragupta was a regional name and he has 
tried to prove, relying on the references of the Greek writers, that the 
dynasty belonged to the region where stands the hill known as Koh-i-Mor, 
the Meros of Greek historians, and Meru of Sanskrit. But we have no know¬ 
ledge of any dynasty in Indian History, which is named after the region in 
which it flourished. On the other hand, all dynasties are named after the 
races to which they belonged. 

So there is every reason to believe that the dynastic title Maurya was a 
racial title and denoted that it was the dynasty founded by the Mauryas, 
who can be taken to be the Moriyas of Pippalivana of Mahdparinibbdn 
Suttanta. The Moriyas have been represented to be the Kshatriyas, the ruling 
clan of Pippalivana. The etymology of the term suggests that it refers to a 
close forest. The term Pippalivana does not necessarily mean a forest of 
fig trees as the word pippal is associated with any tree and hence the term 
may be taken to suggest a close forest. There is apparently no reason as to 
why Dr. Seth understands the term to mean a forest from where tV-75fl 
or ant-gold was obtained. Now let us locate the site of the close forest which 
was inhabited by the Moriyas. Mahbwatika TikQ mentions that Chandra¬ 
gupta Moriya was the son of the King of Moriya Nagara, a town founded 
by the Sakyas who were expelled from their original home by fags?, 
as they retreated towards the Himalayas. Now it is certain that the Zakiyas 
of lived on the river Rdhini near the slopes of the Himalayas. 

When they were driven out they should have migrated to a region close by, 
and should have occupied the westernmost part of the Terai of Nepal, thus 
establishing themselves in the Himalayas, where there were forests frequented 
with peacocks. Hiuentsang also refers to this place calling it as Udyana, 
which means a garden. The Greek references to the tribe of do not 
seem to refer to the Imperial Maurya dynasty. There might have been local 
tribes of the same name occupying the Patal Territory, when Alexander invaded 
India. The Greek references to Chandragupta as the King of Indians who 
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dwelt about the Indus need not make us believe that Chandragupta belonged 
to the Gandhara Region as Chandragupta was the King of the Indians, and 
the Provinces, now known as the Punjab and Sindh, were included in his 
Empire, and as only these provinces were known to the Greek writers, they 
referred to him as the King of this region only. Chandragupta was in the 
Punjab, when Alexander invaded it (326 B.C.). As we have pointed out 
above, Chandragupta belonged to the Moriyas of Pippalivan, who were the 
neighbours of the Nandas of Magadha. In Magadha, there was the monarchi¬ 
cal form of Government, while the Mauryas had the republican form of 
Government, and hence there was an enmity between the two, as the Mauryas 
could not be subdued by the Nandas. Chandragupta was not related to the 
Nandas of Magadha but he was a lover of freedom, being a citizen of the 
Republican State. When Alexander invaded India, Chandragupta must have 
fled to the north-west frontier region in order to retrieve his fortunes as he 
could not do anything against the Nandas single-handed. He was a $rf$pr 
lad of twenty and therefore he could suppress the tribes occupying that 
region with a view to drive out the foreigners (Yavanas) because their strength 
and potentiality of fighting was weakened by Alexander. Therefore it is po 
wonder that the tribes, which once put up a stubborn resistance against 
Alexander, were easily subdued by Chandragupta, after Alexander had left 
India, as the tribes had no strength left to fight with Chandragupta. There¬ 
fore, Chandragupta as an opportunist took the best advantage of the situation 
created in the Punjab by Alexander’s invasion for establishing his hold in the 
Punjab and Sindh, thus increasing his strength to overthrow the Nanda 
empire. This was the beginning of his career. Chandragupta subdued the 
tribes of the Punjab and brought them under his control and leadership, 
noticing the advantages of Alexandrian Imperialism. He started his activ¬ 
ities in the Punjab where the ground was prepared by Alexander’s invasion, 
and when he overthrew the Nanda Empire, he established a completely central¬ 
ised government of his own with as his capital. He named the 

empire after the race to which he belonged, and he located his capital in 
Magadha, which had the imperial traditions in the past. 

It is strange that Chandragupta should have located his capital in the 
east, if he belonged to the Gandhara region, as supposed by Dr. Seth, be¬ 
cause the rulers generally like to locate their capital at a central place of their 
kingdom or in the vicinity of the place to which they belong. The forces of 
Chandragupta were drawn from amongst the most civilised people of the 
time, who settled down in the Frontier Provinces of India as a result of 
Alexander’s invasion. The Yavans and Parsikas, who formed a part of his 
army were the Greeks and the Persians respectively, who settled down in the 
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Punjab and on its borders, and who helped Chandragupta to overthrow the 
Nanda Empire, having been astonished at his dash in subduing the whole pro¬ 
vince, once over-run by Alexander to no advantage. 

The Vahlikas and Kambhojas, who also belonged to his army, were the 
indigenous tribes living on the borders of India, and known to Panini, the 
Sanskrit Grammarian, as having their own independent organisation (nor) 
of a non-political character. The North-western India, with its centre of 
learning at Taxila (ET5fli%<5i), was the greatest stronghold of the Aryan 
civilisation prior to the invasion of Alexander. The Supporters and torch- 
bearers of Aryan civilisation like Ch&nakya (a native of ffwsprar) fled 
eastwards to preserve their culture and avoid contamination with the 
foreigners. At the time of Alexander’s invasion, the Eastern India was being 
ruled by the Nandas, who were the upholders of Brahmanism. 

The Persian influence on post-Alexander India to which references have 
been made by Dr. Spooner may have been exercised through the Greeks. 
The defeated Persians must have entered India with their Greek victors. Just 
as the Persians formed legions in Chandragupta’s army, the Persian artists, 
sculptors and excavators, must have been employed by Chandragupta, when 
he constructed Government buildings and orchards in P&taliputra. Chandra¬ 
gupta was greatly influenced by Persian ideals because Persian etiquette 
was universally acknowledged as the most up-to-date in those days and thus 
he came into their contact along with the Greeks. 

The origin of Pali, that it is a mixed dialect of 'rerntr srifft and rrpntf 
according to Grierson, gives a clue as to why it was associated with the spread 
of Buddhism under ASoka. Paji was the most convenient mode of 
expression for the people of Western and Eastern India, who formed the 
subjects of the Mauryan Empire, as the 9if?r was purely the Western 

dialect and *TT*Tkff was puely the eastern dialect. Pali was a happy blend of 
these two dialects, which alone could be understood by all the people, the 
Western and Eastern alike. A similar language, i.e., Urdu, grew up in the 
fourteenth century as the then most suitable medium of expression both for 
the Hindus and Mohemmadans. It was a mixed language of Persian and 
Hindustani (Hindi). When people of different languages come together under 
one government and continue to remain under one government for a period, 
a common mode of expression springs up automatically. 

So it will be clear that Cnandragupta did not belong to G&ndhiira but he 
belonged to Eastern India and was unrelated to the Nandas of Magadha. 
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He belonged to the tribe of Moriyas who inhabited a forest on the 
slope of the Himalayas, the westernmost part of the Terai of Nepal. The 
Moriyas were the neighbours of the Magadhas. 

When Alexander invaded India, the supporters of Brahmanism fled east¬ 
ward to preserve thier culture. One of the fugitives was Chanakya. As 
Chdnakya found that the Nanda Empire was in its last stage of collapse, he 
became the spiritual leader of Chandragupta Maurya (Guru). Guru does 
not necessarily mean a teacher ; it also means a spiritual leader or an elderly 
person. Just as Ramadasa Sri Samartha was a Guru of Shivaji, Chanakya 
was the Gttru of Chandragupta. Chanakya had fled from the Punjab due to 
the barbarities of the Greeks, he must have advised Chandragupta to drive 
out the foreigners in order to protect the sacred religion, and thus bring the 
two frontier provinces under his control. Then he must have planned the 
disruption of the Nanda Empire, because the last Nanda King was not dis¬ 
charging his duties properly. Chanakya had come in the Nanda Empire with 
a view to find Brahmanism flourishing, but to his dismay he found that the 
Brahmans were insulted by the King and that learning was disrespected 
as against wealth. 

Then he must have decided to help Chandragupta, who came up to his 
expectations as he drove out the foreigners from the Punjab and establish¬ 
ed his sway over it. in Chandragupta, Chanakya found a suitable king and 
therefore he placed him on the throne of Magadha. Chandragupta had 
victorious armies returning from the Punjab and he would have succeeded 
against the Nandas, but Chanakya thought to use his intrigues in his favour 
and thus avoid bloodshed. As Chandragupta and Chanakya both learnt the 
advantages of a centralised monarchy from Alexander’s example as against 
any other form of Government, they established a centralised Government, 
with Pataliputra as its capital after the overthrow of the Nandas. Chanakya 
has often maintained in his Artha Sastra that the king should be the upholder 
of religion. Thus Chanakya gave a religious urge to Chandragupta to be 
active first against the foreigners, and then against the native enemies of 
the sacred religion. 

We have a series of such examples in Indian History. Rdmadasa asked 
Shivaji to stop the Muslim onslaught on Hinduism, thus giving him an inspira¬ 
tion to rise in self-defence. The result was the establishment of the Maratha 
kingdom in 1674. Vidydranya gave the same stimulus to Harihara and 
Bukkardya, who under his informal guidance established the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar in the fourteenth century as against the Bahdmani Kingdom. 



SOME MORE WORKS BY “WALI” OF VELLORE 

By Ghulam Mustafa Khan, Esq., M.A., LL.B. 

Through the indefatigable efforts, for years together, by my revered teacher 
Hadrat Ahsan Marehravi (the then Professor of the Aligarh Muslim Uni¬ 
versity), the whole work of Wall of Aurangabad has been compiled and 
then published by the Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i-Urdu of India. On page 386 of 
this compilation there occurs a chronogram, giving a date, A.H. 1141 
(— A.D. 1729) of a poetical work “Dak Majlis ,” which was naturally supposed 
by my said teacher, 1 like ‘Abdu’l Jabb&r Malkapuri,* to have belonged to the 
same Wall of Aurangabad, because that chronogram was found in several 
manuscripts which were before him.* But Mr. Shamsu’ll&h Qadiri appears 
to give a correct judgment in saying that this work, better known as 
Raudatu’sh-ShuhadS, belonged to Wall of Vellore * with whom I shall now 
deal here. 

The First * Mathnawi' 

1 am fortunate enough to get a very rare and unique manuscript, and, 
as far as I know, it is perhaps the only copy existing in the world.’’ That manu¬ 
script, as I found out, contains a very valuable collection of poetical works 
by Wall of Vellore. Approximately, its last three-fourth portion contains 
the well-known ‘maf/mawi’ “Raudatu’sh-Shuhatja ”, but its last few folios 
are missing. The last verse, which is the 26th in the account of Hadrat Sihl 
Sa‘acl (of the tenth “ Majlis ”) runs as follows :— 

With this verse begins the sub-account of an old man, but with it, also, ends 
our MS. This 4 mat/mawi ’ contains ten chapters, each called a “ majlis ”, 


1 Preface to Kulliyat-i-Wali, p. 78. 

* Mahboobuz Zaman, Vol. II, p. 1133. 

* About that chronogram and MSS. I will discuts later. 

4 Urdu-e-Qadim, p. 101. I will also discuss it in the next pages. 

* I am indebted, for getting this MS., to my pupil and friend Mr. Naimuddin, who brought it 

for me last year, and then I gave a chronographic name to it as “ A H - 


1337. 
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hence it is known as “ Dah Majlis ” as well. 4 It was originally written in 
Persian by Wa‘ig-i-Ka.shifI of Hirat, who flourished in the reign of Su’ltan 
Husain Mirza and died in A.H. 910’ (= A.D. 1505). It was translated into 
Urdu Prose by Fadli 8 in A.H. 1145 (= A.D. 1733), but had already been 
versified in Urdu (even much earlier than Wall) by Sewft of Gu’lbarga in A.H. 
1092® ( = A.D. 1681). After him, this ‘ mafAnawi ’ (not properly be called 
an epic poem) was composed by several poets of the Deccan, 10 amongst whom 
the most important is Wali of Vellore, about whom we are discussing here. 

This ‘ maf/mawi ’, in the manuscript, in question, contains more than 
7,500 verses and reads the pen-name “ Wali ” at several places. For example, 
the second * majlis which gives an account of the death of Hadra) Fatima, 
the daughter of the Holy Prophet, ends with this verse :— 

y- vC u 

The fourth * majlis ’ thus ends ■ 
t*l*sCos'"i'y/j V 

The last two verses of the fifth * majlis ’ are :— 

wv'jL/’ 

The seventh ‘ majlis ’ contains this last verse :— 

The ninth ‘ majlis ’ is thus ended 


4 Since its every chapter is called a “ majlis ”, it became known as “ Dah majlis ” as well. 
It is just like “ Chah&r Maqkla ”, known after its four “ maqal&s,” although its proper and real 
name is “ Majma'un-Nawadir". Mr. Hishimi had once been mistaken in calling “ Dah majlis ” 
to be of Wali (of Aurangabad) and “Raudatuesh-Shutuuji” as of Wall of Vellore. See Maarif 
dated Nov, 1929, pp. 352-53. 

1 Urdu-t-Qadim, p. 89. 

4 Ibid., p. 120. 

» IWtf.,p.89. 

to Deccan me Urdu, pp. 135, 144. 
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The object in quoting the above verses, is to show that Wali is, in fact, 
the writer of this ‘ ma/Anawi ’, as contained in our MS. Mr. Shamsu’llfib 
Q&diri has copied out the headings of “Rautjatu’sh-Shuhadii” from Dr. Ethe. 11 
When I collated them with those of this MS., I found them quite identical. 
Similarly, he has also selected, 29 verses of Wali (of Vellore) from the third 
‘ majlis V 2 which, too, on collation with those of this MS. appeared to me 
exactly the same. Furthermore, the name of the ‘ maf/inawi ’ as given in 
our MS. is also the same, i.e., “ Raudatu’sh-Shuhada”. Hence it is proved 
that the ‘mathnawi’ of our MS. was composed by none except Wali. But 
which Wali ?—This 1 will discuss later. 


The Second ‘ Mathnawl' 


Our MS. contains, in its first quarter, another ‘ mathnawi’, but its first 
few folios are missing, and I think they were not more than three. The 
reason is that the scribe has fortunately given the total number of verses on 
each and every page (each page containing sixteen verses), hence we can safely 
know that (a) not more than three folios are missing ; ( b ) the missing folios 
had 76 verses in all, and (c) the total number, as contained in the last 
page of this * mathnawi is 2240. After the missing lines, our MS., which 
1 could read with great difficulty, thus opens :— 


. jLfAOJ 

.- . 

J(i *3 j Ut/; 

ijidrfo-fljfj'yi ij f 


l/L' — 6 

d' 

$Jjk tjuT O ’i C^-{ir 


11 Urdu-e-Qadim, pp. 101, 102. 

12 Ibid., pp. 45, 46. 

Mr. Nayeeru’ddin Hfishimi has also given verses from that * Mathnawi ’ in his book "Europe 
me Deccani Makh\utit," pp. 356-64. Some of those verses I collated with those of the MS. in 
question, and found exactly the same. But I can safely say that this MS. is Bur better than that 
which was before him. Unfortunately, a minute collation of them is beyond the scope of this 
essay. 
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sy-yu'C^t tfoi J} ~ ji 

jjjtSl jl Cy?£ 

z,)\^y.£ r oe'0>(S‘\ 'ZJ/ji- t s£ r iyr~\f> 
j) U\ /* f;Sy jj' /C^UL^/wV'^l#; 

^fbtijtys^ijjj .1 (f'l Ju 

L>ttl*l; s}f Olulejj 

These are the sixteen verses of the opening page of our MS. The ending lines 
and the colophon of this ‘ mathnawi ’ are as follows:— 

9 

^Ulfi fyijOfJtjt'/O” 

yi jjll&tjUUjf fh ’Lrjz-fi» u u 

/ 1 * yjJju'yj?o'>jj> 

^ vWji 0>< f 

By reading the above lines we come to the following conclusions :— 

(1) The third verse shows that the writer of Raudafu'l-Anw&r is the same 
as that of “Raudatu’sh-Shuhada”. 

(2) The chronogram in the fifth verse, and the last two lines show that 
the ‘ mathnawi ’ “ Raudatu’l Anwar ” was completed on Wednesday, the 
19th of Rabi* II, A.H. 1159 (= 30th April A.D. 1746). 

(3) In spite of the fact that the first two verses, given above, may become 
a link to the forthcoming account, yet the third verse shows clearly that the 
‘ mathnawi ’ “ Rau^atu’sh-Shuhada ” had then already been completed, 
otherwise the writer’s reference about it would have been absurd. Moreover, 
the verb “ hu'b ” in the second hemistich of the third verse is common for 
both the hemistiches. The chronogram in KulUyht-i-Wali also shows that 
“Raudatu’sh-Shuhada’' (or “Dah Majlis”) was already written in A.H. 1141 18 
(* A.D. 1729). 

M KulUyat-i-Wali (of Aurangabad), p. 386. I will discuss it later. 

& 


F 
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(4) From the words Raudaju’l-Anwar in the third verse and “Nur k& 
Nama” in the sixth verse, it appears that this * mathnawi' contains, as is the 
fact, the account of the Holy Prophet's Light and life. The opening lines 
of the MS., as already copied out above, also refer to an account of the birth 
of the Holy Prophet’s Light, although its first 76 verses are missing. It is 
just possible that out of these missing lines, the thirty-one verses of the first 
portion of “ Mathnawiyat ” 14 in “ Kulliyaj-i-Wali, " and also atleast the last 
three, if not all, verses of its second postion, 18 might have once formed part 
of our ‘ mathnawi ’ Raudatu’l-Anw&r. The reason is acceptable, because, 
realising the account of the Prophet’s Light in the said mathnawi, the rhetorical 
device “ Bara’atu’l-Isjihlal ” (common for a ‘mathnawi’) is found in the first 
verse of that ‘ mathnawi ’ portion of Kulliyfif-i-Wali. It runs thus :— 

The metre is also the same (i.e., hazaj musaddas mahdAuf). My revered 
teacher Hadrat Ahsan’s supposition, that these lines might have been a ‘ pre¬ 
face ’ to some * mathnawi ’ Dah Majlis, 17 does not appear to be correct, in 
view of the fact that “Raudatu’sh-Shuhadd” (or “Dah Majlis”) thus begins:— 

&\Sj Jf t & $ << 

Vif and so on. 

Although the ‘mathnawi’ “Rauda(u’sh-Shuha44” does not contain the 
rhetorical device “ Bard‘a;u’l-Is(ihlal ”, but Walt’s third * mathnawi ’ 
Rauda(u’l ‘Uqba, which I shall discuss next, does contain it. This third 
mathnawi, as its name denotes, deals with the Resurrection, Day of Judg¬ 
ment, etc. With “ hamd ” it begins thus 

•••• 

18 KulUyit-i-Wati, pp. 376-79. 

18 Ibid., p. 383. 

« Ibid., p. 376. 

17 Ibid. (Preface), p. 70, and foot-notes to pp. 379, 383. 
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These verses also point out that rhetorical device. Anyway, no definite 
opinion can be given about those missing verses, unless some other copy of 
the MS. is traced somewhere. 


As it is beyond the scope of this essay to give a summary-account of 
our second matbnawi Raudatu’l-Anwar, 16 I will here give merely the com¬ 
plete list of its headings. I have already pointed out that its opening lines, 
give an account of the Holy Prophet’s Light. After it, the accounts have 
been given under the following headings :— 

4*!/,/C, Iff Ijff. 

*■/>/>•• 4/1 V ‘‘/SffiJj * 

w i>j i~/f -/SO 'f/vJ I/Zji <J/j 

y O’f h U:>y / £ r } j - j 



For a further specimen of the language of this mathnawi, I would 
refer to the account of the thirty-sixth miracle of the Holy Prophet 


l&i OjJ? 

iji jO Vx/ijyf 


(J u) 

Oji oJ’O’if kf* Or/4 
O') Is'o/orJT^^f 
j)\LsJ-of/\<oy)1s. 

JZuc.fzJvjr'/s. 
t$ ( 'f\m*Se>/'0 'jf\* 


18 In the Rampur State Library there is a Persian mathnawi of this name by Khuajoo Kirmani. 
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A critic, on comparison of the language of the two mathnawis “Rau<Jatu’l- 
Anwar” and “Raudafu’sh-Shuhada, can easily understand that both of them 
must have been composed by one and the same poet. 

The Third * Mathnawi' 

In the margins of the folios, containing the mathnawi ” Raudatu’l- 
Anwar, there is written another mathnawi “ Raudatu’l-'Uqbabut those 
margins are so much spoilt and defective that it is very difficult to make out 
its verses. Anyway, 1 shall try my best to quench the thirst of knowledge 
of the literary people. 

This third mathnawi thus begins:— 




Jr^s j &jj £J } y? 


0/ 



. 

Juj . 

. 

. . f 

■■■ 

tfvj&;>yvj/- . 



{J # . j, 

Its last verses and the colophon are as follows :— 


l*> t ) 

* * * 

j/j (V IT 

. 
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fj '<J > £? ^fj> 

tXl+fv\S*S 

fzL 

By reading the above lines we understand the following five points :— 

(1) The seventh and eighth verses show that just as the writer of 
“Rauciatu’sh-Shuhada” and “Raudatu’l-Anwar" is the same(as proved above), 
similarly, the writer of Raudatu’l-Anw&r and Raudatu’l ‘Uqbais also one and 
the same person, i.e., Wali had composed all these three mathnawis. 

(2) From the fifth, seventh and eighth verses it also appears that the 
two mathnawis (Raudatu’l-Anwar and Raudatu’I-‘(Jqba) were based on the 
Persian book Matla'ul-Anwar.™ This statement is further strengthened 
when we read themathnawi “Raudatu’l-Anwar,” wherein the lines just before 

\/j are as follows :— 


/if > C 
fKJjor Jfi(*/ 

(3) We understand from the thirteenth and fourteenth verses and also 
from the colophon that the mathnawi Raudatu'l-Uqba was completed on 
Thursday, the 2nd of ZMu’l-Hajj, A.H., 1162 ( — 2nd Nov. A.D. 1748) or 
Fa$li 1159 (on the 4th of the Indian month Kuwar), i.e., three years after the 
completion of the mathnawi Raudatu’l-Anwar, as proved above. 

(4) From the fourteenth verse it is obvious that this third mathnawi 
contains 1,^50 verses. 

(5) In presence of the three mathnawis (Raudatu’sh-Shuhada, Raudafcu’l- 
Anwirand RautJatuVUqba) we understand that Wali, mostly, led a religious 
life or atleast had much religious tendency. 


i» Kulliyat- fTali, Damima I, p. 6, shows that there was some mathnawi, of this name, by 
‘Urfi as well. 
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It is just possible that this manuscript, being perhaps the only one existing 
in the world, was written by Wall himself, because of the following reasons 

(a) Wall has given the dates and details of the completion of mathnawis 
in the last verses, but again these details, also containing Fafll and Indian date , 
are found in the colophon. This shows that the writer of the mathnawi 
himself wrote the colophon. 

(b) The words «jc, A \iz '• are f° UI *d in the colo¬ 

phon, are generally used by none except the scribe himself. Similarly, the 
name of the scribe, as is found in almost all manuscripts, is not here in the 
colophon. This automatically means that the scribe is not other than the 
poet himself. This supposition is further strengthened when we see a 
signature, just preceding the colophon of the mathnawi RaucjatuVUqba 
as quoted above, which most likely reads as “ Wall”.* 0 

Now I give a list of the headings of the mathnawi Rau4a{u’l-Uqba in the 
following :— 

- . U bs <Jjj &t>J") 

For the specimen of the language of the mathnawi Raud&tulT-'Uqba, 
the verses, quoted above, are themselves sufficient, but here I give some more 


10 Besides the said mathnawi, the whole manuscript sometimes contains corrections and addl- 
tbns of FULL verse or hemistich, and this cannot be done by the scribe but by the poet w-weif 
Moreover, the paper of the MS. appears to be as old as about 200 yean ; hence it must have been 
of the time of Wall. It is also to be noted that the paper, on which the first mathnawi Raudatu’sh 
Shuha«J4 was written, appears to be much older in age than that of the other two mathnawis, and 
this is a fact that the former mathnawi was composed much earlier than the other two. Hence, 
as it is obvious, the first portion of the manuscript, which contains those two mathnawis was at¬ 
tached, later, to the already-completed mathnawi Raudatu'sh-Shuhadi. 

81 The language of these headings as well as that of the headings of “ Raudatu’l-Anwftr, ” as 
noted previously, belongs to the poet himself. Hence I should not be held responsible for any 
defect in it. 
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verses, which I could make out in the rotten and much defective margins of 
the manuscript:— 

* i ' * 

- J >ij Jy t/"<> 

^uTo r -^ , '<:Vr' 
j UL^ * if 
O'i’tjJojt —£4 // 
ci t »v L-^y 

cs [ fusO'yi'Zj& 

Ji *> J&dfjr'zsj, 

/„ CrT &-/ 

• * 

(tlij&jiriXX jiffs 
* • • 

(M/s-STlftfiZ-sJ 

Which Wall composed these three * mathnawis 7 

Hitherto it has been proved that these three mathnawis (viz., Raudafu’sh- 
Sbuhada, Raudatu’l-Anwar and Raucjatu’l-‘Uqba) were composed and even 
personally written by some Wali. Now we should see which Wali had com¬ 
posed them. For this purpose we will have to turn back again to the mathnawi 
Raudatu'sh-Shuhada. It was believed by certain scholars, e.g., ‘Abdu’l- 
Jabbflr MalkapUri, Hadrat Ahsan Mfirehrawi, etc.,** that the mathnawi 
Raudatu’sh-Shuhada had been composed by Wali of Aurangabad ; and they 
were justified in making such conclusion, because the various MSS. (of the 

H See the foot-notes Nos. 1 and 2, 


(j U 

/yV£ jjI (j) 

drifts cC 

j^s} )) .... 

jlfjt t/'l 

JC 

CAfjfi£cmf~vf/f'-£ 

'jiurirf'S'tv'Ay' 

W » ^ * 

(}bifu''/cr.KUr' / to 
.< 
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poetry of that poet) which were before them, contained the chronogram, giv¬ 
ing the date, A.H. 1141 ( •• A.D. 1729). Dr ‘Abdu’l Haq has also added to 
the KulliyAt-i-Wall (of Aurangabad) an appendix, which gives the different 
readings of that 'diwan'. That appendix, also, does not give any variation 
about that chronogram. Hence, it means that all MSS. (about 16 in number) 
which were before Hadrat Ahsan and Dr. ‘Abdu’l Haq, contained that chrono¬ 
gram. But this addition to the diwan of Wall of Aurangabad, appears to 
have been made by the scribes who were mistaken, and could not distinguish 
between the two poets of the same name and pen-name. The mistake can be 
easily discerned by considering the following points :— 

(a) No diwan of Wali of Aurangabad, that is found in any library of 
Europe, contains that chronogram. £3 Even the oldest diwan written in A.H. 
1144 (Blumhardt’s Catalogue of India Office Library , No. 113) does not 
contain that chronogram. 21 

(b) The diwan, copied out by Muhammad Taqi, the son of Sayyid Abu’l- 
Ma'ali (the friend of Wali of Aurangabad), also, does not contain that chrono¬ 
gram ; and there can be no authority better and more reliable than this. 

Hence, it is proved that the said chronogram, giving the date of 
Raudatu’sh-Shuhada, 25 was added by mistake to the diwan of Wali of Auranga¬ 
bad, because that mathnawi was composed by Wali of Vellore and the reasons 
are as follows:— 

(1) Mr. Shamsu’llah says that he has seen a manuscript of the diwan 
of Wali (of Aurangabad), which had been written on the 5th of Jamadi I, 
A.H. 1143 ( = A.D. 1730), and that its colophon contains these words :— 

0 26 = (Here) ends the diwan of Wali. ( May the peace of 

God be upon him.) These (last) words cannot be used but for a dead man. 
Hence, it is obvious that Wali of Aurangabad had died before A.H. 1143 
( = A.D. 1730) when that MS. was written. 

We have seen in the previous pages that Wali composed the third 
mathnawi Raudatu’l-'Uqba in A.H. 1162 (= A.D. 1749), i.e., this Wali lived 


23 Europe me Deccam MaVhtutdt, p. 495. 

24 Ibid, 

25 There is a difference of opinion about the date of the completion of Raudatu'sh-Shuha^ft, 
As far as the chronogram is concerned* the date must be A.H. 1141. But Mr. Hashimi has given 
its date as A.H. 1130 (see Europe me Deccani Makhfutat, p. 354), as he found it in certain MSS. 
I think that Wali of Vellore must have completed it by A.H. 1130, but again revised it in A.H. 
1141 ; and thus wrote that chronogram separately. 

33 Urdu~e~Qadim t p. 109. 
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at least upto the year A.H. 1162. Hence, that Walt of Aurangabad, who had 
died before A.H. 1143, cannot be the author of this third mathnawi. Conse¬ 
quently it means that Wall of Vellore, and not of Aurangabad, had composed 
all the three mathnawis Rauda)u’sh-Shuhada, Raudatu’l-Anwar and Raudatu’l- 
‘Uqba, because we have already proved that one and the same person was 
their author. 

(2) Mr. Shamsu’llah had once” given a summary of Blumhardt’s Cata¬ 
logue of Hindustani MSS. in the India Office Library. Therein we find that the 
scribe of a diwan of Wali of Aurangabad is Sayyid Muhammad Taqi, the son 
of Sayyid Abu’l-Ma‘dli, with whom Walt of Aurangabad had gone to Delhi, 
Sarhind, Gujarat, etc. The colophon of that most reliable diwan so runs:— 

This shows that at the time of the completion of the MS., i.e., on Thursday, 
the 2nd of Dhi lqa‘da, A.H. 1156 = the 8th December A.D. 1743, Wall 
Muhammad (being the most reliable and correct name of Wall of 
Aurangabad) had already died, otherwise the word “ marhoom ” would 
not have been added to his name. So, even if Wali of Aurangabad did 
survive by the year A.H. 1155 28 ( — A.D. 1742), it is sure, because of 
the above colophon, that he had died by the following year, i.e., A.H. 
1156. But we have already seen that a certain Wali 29 wrote the mathnawi 
Raudatu’l-‘Uqba in the year A.H. 1162 ( = A.D. 1749). Hence, it is clear 
that the author of this mathnawi must have been other than one who died 
by the year A.H. 1155 (=A.D. 1742). This, eventually, means that 
Wall of Vellore was the author of this mathnawi as well as of the previous 
two mathnawis Raudatu’sh-Shuhadfi and Raudatu’l-Anwar. 

The Fourth ‘ Mathnawi ’ 

Besides the above-mentioned three mathnawis, there is another 
mathnawi “Ratan-wa-Padam,” believed by Mr. Shamsullah to have been written 
by Wali of Vellore. 80 Both he and Mr. Hdshimi have followed Dr. Springer’s 

27 Urdu, dated October 1928. 

88 Mahboobuz Zaman, Vol. II, p. 1133, and Preface to Kulliyat-i-Wali, p. 14. 

89 In Uurdu-e-Qadim (p. 105), there is one more Wali of Bijapur, but no authority has been 
Quoted. Hadraf Ah&an’s statement about him in the Preface to KulUyat-i-Wali (pp. 88-89) seems 
to be correct when he is not traced in European libraries. 

80 Urdu-e-Qadim, p. 101. 
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statement. 31 I do not think that this (fourth) mathnawi was ever written by 
Wali of Vellore, because of the following reasons 

(a) Mr. Shamsu'llah says that the opening line of this mathnawi is as 
follows :— 


jCi 

The metre of this verse is * mufaqiirib, muthamman, maq$oor ’. Out of 
the other nine verses of the same mathnawi, as he has quoted, here are the 
two, which, according to him, contain the pen-name of Wali :— 

The metre of these verses is ‘ hazaj , musaddas, mahdhuf,' i.e., quite different 
from that of the opening line. A poet, like Wali, who composed from 11-12 
thousand verses, cannot be expected to commit such blunder. 1 admit that. 
Wali has committed many mistakes and has various defects in the feet of the 
verses, but he can never be charged of using two different metres in one 
mathnawi. 

(b) The two verses, quoted above together, are believed by Mr. 
Shamsu’llah to contain the pen-name “ Wali ”, the word with which those 
two verses begin. I think it is never “ Wali ”, but “ wale ” (<*> but), because 
if it is ” Wall ”, then the translation of the first verse will be :— 

“ O Walt, 1 expect thy favour, so don’t make me despondant.” A poet 
does not address himself in this manner. In that verse the address is 
surely to God and not to the poet himself. Similarly, the second verse 
may be safely believed to contain “ wale ” and not “ Wall ”. 

(c) We have already seen that Wali (of Vellore) spent most of his life in 
composing those three long mathnawis “Raudatu’sh-Shuhada, Raugatu’l- 
Anwflr and RaudatuTUqba,” i.e., he had mostly a religious tendency. For 
such a person it is very difficult to make himself write a mathnawi of love 
affairs as “Ratan-wa-Padam.” 

Anyway, the said scholars ought to have studied that mathnawi critically, 
because they are amongst the responsible authorities of Urdu literature. 


41 Europe me Deecani Makhtu(at, foot-note on page 135. 
82 Urdu-e-Qadlm, p. 101. 
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The Sect of Wall of Vellore 

Originally, the ‘ Shih ’ and ‘ Sunni' sects of the Muslims were not more 
than the two political bodies, but, later on, they were separated by the juris¬ 
consults in some religious beliefs as well; and this was a great misfortune to 
the community, which, thenceforward, began to suffer much due to the 
mutual differences. But I am not concerned with these things. I discuss this 
topic merely because Mr. Hdshimi says that Wali of Vellore was in the 
“ Shla ” sect. 8 * In reality, it is not so. He (Mr. H&shimi) also believes that 
Wali wrote the mathnawi “Rau^atu’s-ShuhadS” when he was not yet employed 
by the ruler of Sad hot.* 4 Hence, there is no possibility of any religious influ¬ 
ence of the Court on Wali, when he was composihg that mathnawi. 

Mr. Hashimi’s statement, that Wali was a Shia, is refuted by himself, 
when he says that he (Wali) believed in mysticism , 86 because both these things 
are contradictory to each other. Though this may not be true in certain cases, 
yet Wall’s Raudatu’sh-Shuhada, just before the beginning of the fifth ‘majlis’ 
has the following verses:— 


ifV tj 

Je b* Sj'ft 

j tJ’jf j*, j / Xiff 

jit*/** 

r 

utijjJi/jv'ifjij'f 

sCrsAPj. Cjl? 

» 1 * / 


t ) c'lftjUify 

yl 


** Europe me Deccani Makh.irar, foot-note on p. 354. 

Ibid., p. 355. 

« Ibid., p. 364. 
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Apart from these lines, Wall has praised the four pious Caliphs at some 
other places also. Unfortunately, Mr. H&shimi did not study Raudafu’sh- 
-Shuhada thoroughly, otherwise this mistake, about Wall’s sect, would not 
have been committed by him. aa 

Several times in the second mathnawi Raudafu'l-Anw&r we find the praise 
of the Caliphs, e.g., on Omar’s conversion to Islam 


jfiiy^ JzS'j. 
U)j s > j/ff £ '£^‘.^1' 'fsbisij-i jjifiJt'jyi 

l&i JtlLS 


As it is beyond the scope of this essay to give several quotations from 
the same mathnawi, so I pass on to the third mathnawi RaudatuVUqba, 
wherein he again appears to praise like a Sunni in the following verses: — 


U [ j\. . Jb 1 /-y £/ 1 U 

Crf5 >J i a u7 1 

J'frtu 'y/*y<Zf.sS. 0*/ 

C/ fj ) A 

i£t 9jyj}JW<J , £'Zs'. 


9a He again appears to be careless in quoting verses from “Raudatu’sh-Sfouha^ii in his another 
book Deccan me Urdu (Second edition, pp. 135, 136,144 and 145). Therein he believes that his 
mathnawi was composed by several later poets as well, Out of those few verses which he has quot¬ 
ed from two different poets the following two are common:— 

Such carelessness is not desirable, 
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These proofs have been given just to correct the historical mistake of 
Mr. H&shimi. 

Further Importance of the Manuscript 

It has already been stated that the first three folios of the MS. are missing. 
In continuation of those missing folios there is another mathnawi “ Pand- 
Nama ” written on the rotten margins and finishes on the margin of the 
fifth folio. The last verses are as follow's 

. 

' • • ■ - . 

.. 

I* m .i-**' ^ i f l£" U ,f • • ■ - 

p-Sj y-tU . 

flk—JIJ* ojJ j*sj 

i oyf 

ftis-X & i/s/j ‘r'k-'/f'-fy 

.. 

r‘ ^ 

The margin is so much defective that it is very difficult to make out 
complete verses. But we can gather from the above lines that (a) the name 
of this mathnawi is “Pand-Nama” (which gives religious advice); (b) it was 
rendered from Persian into the Deccani Urdu; (c) it contains 105 couplets 
and {d) it was completed on Sunday, Rabi‘ I, A.H. 1000 ( = A.D. 1592). 
The signature is again most likely appearing as “ Wali ” who copied it, com¬ 
pletely, on the 12th of Ramadan, A.H. 1162 (— Tuesday, the 15th August 
A.D. 1749). This mathnawi, obviously, does not appear to have been com¬ 
posed by Wali who lived even after completing the mathnawi RaudajuTUqba. 
I think it might have belonged to some of Wali’s near relatives or friends 
or one for whom he had any regard, otherwise he would not have copied 
it there. 

There is one more * mathnawi ’ “Asasu’l-Mu$alla” in the margins and 
it contains 700 verses. It has dealt with the rules of the * prayers ’. The 
last lines of this * mathnawi ’ are as follows 
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fH(ft 

vi/uui 

4fJS>&>0to *" A 

These lines show that the ‘ mathnawi ’ “Asasu’l-Mu?allfi” was composed 
by Ishfiydqi, a poet who is not known in the biographies of Urdu Literature. 
The date of its completion, as indicated in the third verse above, was A.H. 
1004«( = A.D. 1596). The presence of “ Wali’ ”s signature in the last line 
shows that he was alive at least upto the year A.H. 1163 ( — A.D. 1750.) 



REVIEW 


Annual Report of the Archaeological Department, Baroda State, for 
1937-38, published by the Government of Baroda, Price Rs. 2-4-0. 

The Archeological Department of the Baroda State has been doing 
valuable work under the direction of Dr. Hirananda Sastri. The present 
Report describes the activities of the Department for the year 1937-38. 

Of the temples conserved during the year that of Rama at Barcjia, a 
hamlet of Dwarka, which is illustrated in Plate II, is very interesting. It is 
a beautiful specimen of mediaeval Gujarat architecture, its simple plan not 
being overburdened with profuse ornamentation. In connection with the 
superbly carved Hingloji Mata temple at Khandoran, the Director discusses 
the question why obscene figures were used for decoration in mediaeval Indian 
temples. Such sculptures are seen on some temples in our Province also, 
e.g., on the Bhavani temple at Barsi Takli near Akola and the Siva temple 
at Pali near Ratanpur. The Director’s conjecture that these temples were 
connected with Sakti-worship does not seem probable ; for it is hard to be¬ 
lieve that the priests of all these temples—which are found in various parts 
of India, from Konarak in the east to Dwarka in the west and from 
Chhatarpur in the north to Hajebid in the south—followed the reprehensi¬ 
ble practices of the Saktas. It is not, however, unlikely that the fashion to 
use such figures for decoration was introduced by the Sfiktas and was blindly 
followed by the followers of other sects. 

The Report describes the excavation work carried on at Gohilwa4 (imbo 
near Amreli, the Sahasralifiga site at Patan and other places. Some inscrip¬ 
tions ranging in dates from the second century B.C. to the seventeenth 
century A.D. were also- discovered. Of these the legend Sri-Sil&ditya on a 
day-die is specially noteworthy. The clay-die was found at Gohilwid (imbo. 
The title Sitodltya was borne by several Maitraka kings of Valabhi, but as 
a copper-plate inscription of Kharagraha I was obtained from a place 
nearby, it is conjectured that this Siladitya was a brother of Kharagraha I. 

The Report is illustrated with sixteen beautiful plates. We heartily 
commend it to the notioe of those who are interested in India’s past. 

V. V. M. 
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Review of the Indian Journal of Adult Education, Vol. 1, No. I, 
edited and published by Ranjit M. Chetsingh, Hoshangabad. 

If India is to keep pace with the rest of the world and make her contribution 
towards the advance of civilization, it is essential that vigorous measures be 
taken for the spread of adult education ; and the first step in adult education 
is adult literacy. 

Some attempts in adult education have been made in various parts of 
India, but, as the Editor of the Journal rightly says, “ the need for intelligent 
planning, co-ordination of activity and canalising of enthusiasm and effort 
is paramount.” We, therefore, welcome this Journal with the hope that it 
will give an impetus to adult education by placing at the disposal of workers 
the experience gained in the sphere of adult education not only in India but 
also in other parts of the world. 

The Editor himself, who has received a special training in the methods and 
organization of adult education, proposes to write a series of articles on 
‘‘Adult Education in Other Lands”; and the first issue of the Journal contains 
an informative article on the beginnings of adult education in England, from 
which it is clear that England also had to face great obstacles in promoting 
adult education, and that there is no justification for us in India to despair 
in spite of the immensity of the task and the magnitude of the difficulties. 
The same issue of the Journal also contains many interesting details of what is 
being done in different parts of India for the spread of adult literacy ; fhere is 
also a comprehensive list of the literature available on the subject. 

We hope that the Journal will fulfil the purpose which it is meant to 
serve, and that it will receive encouragement and help from the public which it 
so richly deserves. 

L. P. D’Souza. 
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